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LORD MACAULAY. 


THE biography of Lord Macaulay belongs rather:to 
the history of Literature than to that of Natural 
Philosophy: he takes his proper piace among the 
statesmen, orators, poets, essayists, historians of Eng- 
land, not among her men of science. With a 
mind so active and wide-ranging, he could not but 
take deep interest in the progress and in the mar- 
vellous discoveries of modern science; but h: was 
content to accept those results cn the authority of 
others, and to dwell on their pot#tical and social 
consequences, rath*r than himself to follow out their 
slow and laborious processes, fur which, indefatigable 
as he was, he had no time, probably no inclinat-pn. 
Yet the annals of the Royal Society, which has ever 
been proud to enrol among its members statesmen 
and men of letters of the highest eminence, cunnot 
pass over in silence a name so illustrious as tuat of 
Lord Macaulay. = 


* This memoir was written at the request of the President (Sir B. 
Brodie) and some members of the Council, for the Annus Journal of 
the Royal Society. Should a more full and +opious biography of 
Lord Macaulay, at any future time, be thought adiisable, this bnef 
sketch will at once cede its place. In the meantime, 1t may be ac- 
ceptable to the readers of Lord Macaulay’s works, who will be natu- 

, rally desirous to know some ‘hing of his pubhe and Ins private life. 
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Tuomas BaBineToN MACAULAY was ,born October | 
25, 1800, at Rothley Temple in Leicestershire, the seat’ 
of hi$ paternal uncle, Thomas Babington. His father, 
Zachary Macaulay, regided ag Clapham, one of* those 
earnest and zealous men who, with M®. Wilberforce, 
led the way in the strong teligious reaction which 
followed the Yrench Revolution, and whgm-sposterity 
will honour as among the earliest and most steady 
adversaries of the African Slave Tzade, the advocafes 
of the Emancipation of the Negroes in our Colonies. 
The perpetual agitation of such questions, involving 
the most sacred pritciples of human liberty, could 
not be withouf its effect on the precocious mind of 
the young Macaylay.. Perhaps to his birth and 
training in that schoob he owed,in some degree his 
commaad of biblical illustration, which, however, his 
strong sense and sober judgement always kept 
withen the limits of serious and respectful reverence. 
family traditiong, happily only traditions, of his 
early promise, of his childish attempt$ at composi- 
tio m prose and verse, were het likely to bé lost 
among a strone religious party, bound together by 
cofMmon sympathies, and nmintaining an active cor- 
respondence thretighout the country. The fame 8f 
young Maca y reached the “ears of HannabeMore, 
and,*after receiving a visit from him, the High 

rieStess of the brotherhood, in an agreeable letter, 
still extant, ytterelean oracle predictive of his future 
greatness. After a few years of instruction, at a small 
school in Clapham, at the age of twelve he was placed 
under the care ef the Rev. Mr. Preston, first at Shel- 
ford, afterwards near Buntingford, in the neighbour- 
hood of Cambridge. Mr. Preston seems to have been 
a man of attainments and judgement. He must have. 
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taught the I-atin and Greek authors extremely well, 
for under his instruction Macaulay became a souna 
and good scholar. Fe did more, he fostercd that 
love for the great classical writers, without which all 
study is barren and without durable impression. He 
respected too that great maxim, that no one is so well 
taught as by himself. Having given cr strengthened 
the impulse, he left the young scholar to his own 
insatiable avidity for learning, and for books of all 
kinds. The schoolboy sent an anonymous defence of 
novel reading to the serious journal of his fathor’s 
friends, the “ Christian Observer,” which was inserted. 
This passion for novel reading adhered to him to the 
last; he swept the whole range, rot only of English 
but of foreign fiction, not without great profit to the 
future historian. The higher tastes which he then 
imbibed were equally indelible; his admiration of the 
unrivalled writers of Greece and Rome grew C2eper 
to the close of his life. Homer ayd Thucydides, and 
Tacitus, remained among his constant and familiar 
studies, and no doubt, without controlling hir. to 
servile imitation, exercised a poweiful influence on 
his mode of compositicn and on his style. Among 
his father’s friends holding the same religious opinions, 
was zsaac Milner, Dean of Carlisle, and Master of 
Queen’s College, a man with a singular union e< pro- 
found mathematical acquirements, strong evanyelical 
views, and a peculiar broad bumour. During his 
visits to Milner at Cambridge, Macaulay acquired that 
strong attachment to the University, which, hke his 
other attachments, seemed to beccme more strong 
and fervent with the progress of years. 
In his nineteenth year he began his residence at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. His. career at Cambridge 
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was npt quite so brilliant ag the sanguine expectations . 
of his friends had foretold. He had arepugnance for 
mathefnatics, or rather he was finder the jealoys and 
absorbing spell of more congenial studies. That re- 
pugnance in after life was a subject of much regret; 
he fully recognised the importance, almost the neces- 
sity, of such studies for perfect educatiow “Even his 
scholarship, probably far more extensive, wanted that 
exquisite polish and nicety acquired only at our great 
public schools, from which came his chief rivals. He 
cakried away, however, the Craven Scholarship, two 
prizes for genglish verse, and finally, the object of 
his highest: ambition, a Fellowship of Trinity College. 
On this success he dwelt to the close of his life with 
pride. It gratified two of his strongest feelings,— 
attachnient to Cambridge, and the desire of some 
independent provision which should enable him to 
c al on his professional career. On the mestimable 

vantages of suclr fellowships to young men of high 
promise and ability but of scanty means, he always 
insfsted with great earnestness, and deprecated any 
change in the’ academical. system which should 
diftinish the number of sifth foundations, held, ag 
he would recosiné with his unfailing memory, by so 
many of our first public men. 

ThE Law was the profession he chose; he was called 
* ty the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn, February, 1826; he took 
chambers, hecread, che joined the N orthern Circuit. 
But literature was too strong for law. His legal 
studies were no doubt of infinite value; they were in 
truth indispensable for his historical writings, and 
were hereafter to bear frifit in a sphere which his 
wildest imagination could not anticipate. He had re- 
ceived, indeed, from the discerning judgment of Lord 


a, 
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Lyndhurst, a° Commissionership of Bankrupts, 1827. 
No doubt his Cambridge fame and general promise 
recommended him for that office. But it was téletters 
that he was to owe hi8 first opening to public life. 
In letters he had begun with modest contributions to 
a magazine, “ Knight’s Quarterly, ” of no great circu- 
lation, But which was mainly supported by some of 
his Cambridge friends: in this appeared some of his 
finest ballads. On a sudden he broke out with an 
article on Milton in the “ Edinburgh Review,” which 
perhaps excited greater attention than any artitle 
which had ever appeared, not immediately connected 
with the politics of the day. Taking the field in the 
game pages with the brilliant-copiousness of Jeffrey, 
the vigorous and caustic versatility of Brougham, the 
inimitable wit and drollery and sound sense of Sydney 
Smith, to say nothing of the writers in the rival 
‘¢ Quarterly Journal,” the young reviewer had struck- 
out his own path. In compreheasiveness of know- 
ledge, in the originality and boldness of his views, in 
mastery over the Whole history and the life ofthe 
eventful times of Miltan, in variety and felicity of 
iJlustration, in vigour, fiilness, and vivacity of stifle, 
he seemed to make an epoch and a-reyolution in re- 
view-Writing. Up to this time, withome excellent 
exceptions, the articles in reviews had confined them- 
selves to notices, more or less excursive, of new books 
and to discussions of the politicao~ polemic questions 
of the day. The article now aspired to be a full dis- 
sertatien on the history of any great period, on the 
life of any great man of any time, on’the writings, on 
the influence, on the merits of authors of the highest 
fame. From a review it became an historical, biogra~ 
phical, philosophical tssay. 


ee 
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, his paper was followed by others of equal, some 
perhaps of superior excellence, each opening a new 
view ifito the vast range of*the author’s reading, 
showing his boldness and indebendence of judgement, 
the wonderful stores of his memory, his prodigality, 
sometimes perhaps uncontrolled, of allusion, illustra~ 
tion, similitude. A young Whig, of bigh%&nd*blame- 
less character, popular with his friends, with the 
reputation of oratorical power in the debating rooms 
at Cambridge (he delivered one speech in London, we 
beHeve, at an Anti-Slavery Meeting, which made 
some noise), and the acknowledged guthor of such 
articles in one of the two popular journals of the day, 
could not but comrfandthe attention, and awaken the 
hopes of his party. If ever there was a nobleman a 
patron of letters from a deep and genuine and dis- 
criminating love of letters, it was Lord Lansdowne. 

rd‘Lansdowne offered a seat in Parliament to the 
author ofthe admirable articles in the “Edinburgh Re- 
view.” On the acceptance of thig offer there coujd be 
no fiesitation; his political opinion® were in the strict~ 
est unison with “Lord Lansdowne’s. Few public men 
have been so calmly, deliberafely trueto their first poli; 
tical opinions as*Macaulay. Unquestionably, change 
of political opénions, on full unselfish convictién, ac- 
cording tochange of circumstances, may be the noblest 
act of moral courage, especially in the face of obloquy 
and misrepresentatit#n. The best men may become 
wiser as they grow, older. But to this trialeMacaulay 
was never subjected, he was never called upoy to this 
effort of self-gacfifice. JH{e was a liberal in the highest 
and widest sense; some niay think that he carried 
these views too far, some not far enough. But during 
life he was unswerving, without vacillation. The line 
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which he drew between, constitutional liberty and 
democracy 1n his early speeches on Reform and on the 
Charter, was precisely the same with that which he 
drew late in life, in a remarkable letter on the pros- 
pects and probable destiny of the United States of 
America. 

Four’yeats after he had been called“to the bar, in 
1830, Macaulay was returned to Parliament for 
Calne. His public life had now commenced. That 
public life it may be convenient briefly to survey in 
its several phases, as statesman, orator, poet, essayist, 
historian. Sueh was his remarkable variety and ver- 
satility. Very few men, indeed, have achieved great 
things in such different kinds of éxcellence. 

In Parliament he'had too much wisdom, too much 
self-respect, too much respect for his auditory (an 
auditory just in the main but severe, sometimes 
capricious in its justice, and jealous above all even of 
merit, if obtrusive, importunat®, or too self-con 
fident), to thrust himself forward at once into the 
foremost ranks. ll the Reform Bill he was content 
to try his arms on rare occasions; he*would not waste 
his power on desultory skirmishes and on trivial sab- 
jects. Upon that momentous questicn, the Reform 
of 1832, he first put forth his strength But of his 
speeches hereafter. The reputation acquired during 
these debates secured him a seat in Parliament, in 
dependent even on generous and «unexacting friend- 
ship; he was returned, December, 1832, for the 
wealthy and populous borough of Leeds, enftanchised 
by the Reform Bill. In the year 1834,, a great, and 
no doubt unexpected change took place in his pros- 
pects, it might seem in his destination. In 1832 he 
had accepted the officé of Secretary to the Board of 
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Control, In his official capacity (in 1884) he made a « 
speech on the renewal of the Indian Charter, a speech 
which ‘may be read with no uafavourable comparison 
with Burke’s most splendid orations. In breadth 
and comprehensiveness of view it may compete, in 
fulness and accuracy surpass, in richness of diction 
rival the renowned orator; of course, as*%thé“occasion 
was so different, it had nothing of the passion, the 
terrible picturesqueness, the vitupération ; but it had 
calm statesmanship, and philosophical, or rather, 
perhaps, historical thought. This speech of itself 
might seem to designate him to the Ggvernment asa 
member of the New Council which was to legislate 
for India. The offer was made. The vast field of 
India was of itself lik&iy to seize-on his imagination ; 
he might aspire to be the legislator, as Heber the 
religious missionary, of that wonderful realm. He 

_had fany friends, the family of Grant especially (the 
present Lord Glemlg was the President, of the Board 
of Control), closely connected wyth India; how ynuch 
he‘nad read or thought on the suBject, his papers on 
Clive and Hastings (written Jater) may, nevertheless, 
bebr testimony. till, no dbubt, prudential motives, 
and those of no «ungenerous prudence, influenced his 
determination. By a few years of economy, éareful 
but hot illiberal, he might make a provision for his 
future life (he was a man with no expensive or pro- 
digal habits) zwhich«might place him above depend- 
ence either on the servitude of office, or the servitude 
of literary labour. There was another incentive — 
his family hgd aever been affluent. He might add 
to the comforts and assist in the advancement of those 
to whom he was attached by the strongest domestic 
affections, a duty which he discharged with unsparing 
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venerosity. In,India he took his seat as Member of 
the Council and as President of the Law Commission. 
It has been supposed, and indeed asserted, that«fhis 


Jegislatif¥e mission was barren and without result; 


now, however, i®is bearing its mature fruits. After 
much, perhaps inevitable,’delay, and repeated revi- 
sions, the dmdian Criminal Code, in the formation of 


. which he took a leading part, and which he had 


enriéhed with most valuable explanatory notes, will, 
with some alterations, and those not substantial, from 
January next have the force of law throughout 
British India. Macaulay’s share in this great work, 
especially his notes, is declared by thos® wht have a 
right to judge on such subjects, to shave placed his 
reputation as a jurist,on a solml foundation. It is 
the first, and therefore the most important, .of a 
series of operations upon the judicial system of India, 
which will have a great effect upon the state eof 
society in that country; and will got be without 
influence upon the jurisprudence of England. 

Soon® after his regurn to England in 1838, ia 
January 1840, he was elected by acclamation, repre- 
sentative of the city of Ediwburgh ; that seat he filled 
‘undisturbed till July 1847. He had already been 
named on the Privy Cotincil, and had apcepted the 
office of Secretary at War. He was Secretary at War, 
‘with a seat in the cabinet, about two years, from 1839 
‘to 1841. On the return of his friegds tg power, he 
became, July 12, 1846, Paymaster of the Forces. 

But throughout this period of hfs life the great 
inward struggle was going on within hissmind between 
the ambition of public usefalness, of parliamentary 
and official distinction, and the love of letters, which 
will rarely brook a riyal of the throne, the still 
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higher ambition, as he thought, of adding some great 
work to the treasures of English thought and 
Enlish literature. In the-ffice at Whitehall or the 
Horse Guards, on the benches of the House of Com 
mons, amid the applauses | or admiring silence of the 
House, his heart was in his library, and among his 
books. He yearned for a place not sp nffich among 
the great parliamentary leaders and the famous stgtes- 
men of the land, the Chathants, Burkes, Foxs, as 
among the immortal writers In verse and prose, the 
Miltons, Clarendons, Addisons, Gibbons. The audi- 
tory which he coveted was that vast,expanding world 
throughéut Which the English language is spoken ; 
the fame, that which, will only die with the death of 
English letters. Thsoughout the whole time of his 
absence from England, on his voyage to India and on 
his return, in India, as far as leisure would allow, and 
duaing his parliamentary and official career, he was 
stall with his indefatigable industry heaping up stores 
of knowledge, stores which could not oveilgad his 
c.pacious and retentive memo®y,—-~memory, whose 
g7asp and sel@command seemed to expand with its 
amecumulating treasures,—*memory which disdaiged 
nothing as beneath it, and was never perplexed or 
burdened by gts incalculable possessions. As #@ curious 
instance of his range and activity of reading, among 
the*books which he took with him to India, were the 
many huge, volymes of St. Chrysostom’s works. 

Their still almost pure and harmoniouseGreek, and 
their importance’in the history of religioug opinion 
(always a subjeet of deep interest), carried him through 
a task which has been aehieved by few professional 
theologians. <As an illustration of his powers of 
memory, he has said, and he «vas a most unboastful 
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man, that if Milton’s great neem were lost, he 
» thought that he could accurately commit to writing at 

least all the first books of Paradise Lost. °° 
° This life-long inward strife, which perhaps might 
have remained unreconciled till towards the close of 
his days, came to a sudden and unexpected issue. At 
the election*fn 2847, Macaulay was the rejected can- 
“didate for the city of Edinburgh. Nor can it be 
denied, though those who admire Macaulay will not 
“admire him the less, that he was accessory to his own 
failure. The event turned on a religious question, in 
which Edinburgh, ,true to its old Scotch prejudices, 
adhered to the less hberal view. Macaulay cotld not 
be persuaded to humour, to temporisey even to con- 
ciliate. He took the loftiest tone, boldly, indignantly 
rebuked the voters for their narrow, in his estimation; 
discreditable bigotry. He felt, there can be no 
doubt, this blow at the time bitterly. He was perhaps 
not suited for, he had never before beam tried in the 
rough and coarse work of the popular canvass and 
the hustings; he was flistressed at the desertion or 
the lukewarmness of friends; he was ashdmed, as he 
openly declared, of the disgrace which Edinburgh in- 
fircted on herself. Ina striking poem, necgntly pub- 
lished, in Which are some of the finest stangas in the 
language, he gave full vent to his feelings of indig® 
nation and sorrow. But at the same time, and in 
the same poem, he finds and exprasses ghis lofty 
sense of conselation. The great debate was ended ; 
he was released; he was emancipated from public, 
from parliamentary life. He might weyre with 
dignity and honour to the undisturbed, undistracted 
cultivation of letters; henceforth his study was his 
scene of action; literary fame “was'to be the undi- 
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vided mistress of his affections, his earthly exceeding: 
creat reward. Edinburgh made a few years after- 
wards noble amends by retfirning Macaulay (at the 
election in 1852) without solicitation, without ex 
pense, even without the usual flattery of a personal 
canvass; he had but to appear, to accept, and return 
thanks for his ovation. He sat for Ediffburgh from 
July 1852 to 1856. But he sat without the jram- 
mels, without the least desires of office: he spoke 
rarely, but never without effect. In 1856, failing 
‘health compelled him to resign that honourable 
post. Some othtr honours, but honours which 
belongéd t5 a man of letters, awaited him and 
courted his acozptance. He was Lord Rector of the 
University of Glasgow in 4848; Trustee of the 
British Museum, February 1847 (an office which he 
highly esteemed, and to which he attended with much 
acsiduity, and with great public advantage); Fellow 
of the Royale Society, November 1849; Foreign 
Member of the French Academy, May 1857, and of 
«the Prussian Order of Merit ©1857); High “Steward 
of Cambridge (1857). In the same year he was 
“raised to the peerage, a tribute to his high and blame- 
less charactex and transcendent literary distinction, 
and an ack of royal favour, quite unexpetted, but 
lfighly approved by all whose approbation was of real 
value. 

So far our jmperfect sketch has exhibited Lord 
Macaulay as a public man, as a jurist,.and a states- 
man » some.words must follow as to his gank as an 
orator. It ie remarkable how rarely in this country 
the famous and commanding public speaker, either 
in parliament or even at the bar, and the great 
writer, have met in the same person. Bolingbroke, 
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Barke, and Mataulay (the ynrivalled comedies of 
Sheridan, the State Papers and exquisite political 
satires of Canning are hardly in point) stand perhaps 
dlone. If all thg writings of Chatham, Pitt, Fox, 
Erskine, Peel, had been suppressed, the world would 
have suffered no great loss. Macaulay had no thought 
of resting his fame on his parliamentary speeches ; he 
‘would willingly have left them to the rarely visited 
cemetery of the parliamentary history. He was 
placed under compulsion by the act of a piratical 
bookseller, who printed many of them (insinuating 
that he did so by-authority) bristling with blunders, 
bad English, loose argument, errors and mistakes 
about events and persons, everything fnost abhorrent 
to Macaulay’s taste and judgemeft. He was under 
the necessity of publishing a more trustworthy edition. 
We confess some gratitude for this bad act of the un- 
principled Curll of our days, for some of these speech& 
appear to us eratorical compositions“ef the highest 
order. By all accounts Macaulay’s delivery was far 
too rapid to be impressive; it wanted also vanety 
and flexibility of intonation. Even the most, prac- 
tised reporters panted after him in vain; how much 
more the slower intellectseof country géntlemen and 
the mass of the House! This, however, onl¥ heightens 
our astonishment that speeches so full, so profound 
meditated, yet with so much freedom, with no ap- 
pearance of being got by heart, with°sach prodigality 
of illustration and allusion, should be poured forth 
with sucheunhesitating flow, with such *bewildering 
quickness of utterance. To read them*with delight 
and profit, we read them rather slowly; we can hard]; 
conceive that they were spoken less deliberately. I! 
may be questioned, and Hag been questioned, whethe: 
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Macaulay was, or could have become, a masterl: 
debater. This accomplishment, except in rare ex 
afnples, is acquired only by long use and practice 
When Macaulay entered the House, the first place: 
were filled by men of established influence and maucl 
parliamentary training. Even if he had felt callec 
upon to make himself more promimerf, it may be 
doubted whether. he could have sufficiently gurbec 
his impetuous energy, or checked his torrent of words 
He would have found it difficult to assume the stately 
prudent, reserved, compressed reply ; he might have 
torn his adversaries arguments to shreds, but he woulc 
not h&ve Been content without a host of other argu 
ments, and s@ would have destroyed the effect of hi: 
own confutation. © Still it ig remarkable that on tw« 
occasions a speech of Macaulay’s actually turned the 
vote of the House, and carried the question (a very 
tare event) in his own way,— the debate on the 
Copyright Act, and the question of,Judges holding 
seats in the House of Commons. “Though, he took 
his seat, Lord Macaulay neve? spoke in the House o 
Peers; he “went down, we believe, more than once 
with the intention of sptaking, but some unexpectec 
turn in the debate deprived him of his opportunity 
his friends, who knew the feeble state of hi8 health at 
that time, were almost rejoiced at their disappoint- 
ment in not hearing him in that which would have 
been so gpngenml a field for his studied and matured 
eloquence. 

As a poet the fame of Macaulay rests, with the 
exceptiop of the stanzas above alluded to, and one o1 
two small pieces, on his Ballads, his *“‘ Lays of Rome,” 
his ** Armada,” his * < Cavalier,” and “ Cromwellian,” 
and his “Ivrv.” and’ “Mencontour.” In other de- 
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partments of poetry he might have been endangered 
by his affluence and prodigality; his prize poems, 
and some of his early writings betray the danger. 
* But the essence of the ballad, of popular poetry (for 
which in all ifs forms, from the Prince of ballad 
writers, Homer, to the common street ballad, which 
he caught uy instantaneously, and could repeat by 
the, score, he had an absolute passion), is simplicity 
- - simplicity not imconsistent with the utmost pic- 
turesqueness, with the richest word-painting. Its 
whole excellence is in rapidity of movement, short, 
sudden transition, sharp, emphatic touches of tender- 
ness, or of the pathetic, in above all, life, ureposing, 
unflagging, vigorous, stirring lifp ; with words enough 
but not an idle words words whieh strike home to the 
heart, and rivet themselves on the memory; a cadence 
which enthralls and will not die away from the ear 
The popularity of Macaulay’s ballads is the Jest 
proof of thgir excellence; they kave become thé 
burden of a host of imitators. Popularity may be a 
bad test of some of the higher kinds of poetry. Dante, 
Milton, Shakespeare, to be fully appreeviated, may re- 
qyire a thoughtful, refined, enlightened constituency»; 
ballad poetry may be safely left to iniversal suffrage. 
Evefi in his famous Essays Macaylay had not 
satisfied his own ambition, nor reached that piace 
after which he aspired in English letters. He seemed 
disposed to leave them buried jn, the voluminous 
journal in which they had appeared. Here, however, 
it was the honest admiration of the public, not the 
base desire of a bookseller for gain, which suggested 
and indeed compelled tkeir separate “publication. 
America set the example: the first eollection was 
made to gratify the laudable curiosity of those who 
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are spreading our language and our ljterature over § 
continent to which our island is but a speck in the 
ocean. However flattering this homage, American 
editions are not to be implicitly depended upon, and 
are confined to their own use. It bécame necessary 
to answer the demand in England, and edition after 
edition has followed in rapid unexhausted #uccession. 
On these essays (not perhaps fitly so called, at least 
very unlike the short essays on religious, moral, social 
subjects, such as Bacon’s, Cowley’s, Addison’s, John- 
son’s, Goldsmith’s) we cannot of course speak at 
length. They are rather philosophical, or historical 
disquisitions, and are remarkable in the first place 
for their vast range and variety. Some grapple with 
the most profound questions, -— the Baconian philo- 
sophy, the law of population against Mr. Sadler, and 
what is called the Utulitarian philosophy. This essay 
Magaulay himself, with noble moderation and self- 
‘respect, refused to include in his own selection, not 
because he was disposed to retract on€ argument, or 
te recede from the severity of bis judgement on the 
opinions whick he undertook to refute, but because 
he had not done justice tothe high character of his 
adversary, the lgte Mr. Mill. Some belong to literary 
criticism, in yhich he delighfed to mingle singularly 
acute and original observations on the biographies of 
disttnguished authors, their place in society; and the 
articles on Dryden, {he Comic Dramatists of Charles II., 
Temple, Addison, Johnson, Byron, are the most full, 
instructive, and #musing views of the literary life of 
their respective ages, as well as of their specific works. 
The greater “number, however, and doubtless the most 
valuable of the essays, are those which belong to his- 
tory; a few to the bistoty of .Europe,- Machiavelli, 
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Ranke’s Lives of the Popes, Frederick the Great, 
Mirabeau, Barrére. In these two last, his judg- 
ments on the acts and’ on the men of the Frefch 
‘Revolution are very striking. But the chief and 
the most important are those on English History. 
This was manifestly the subject which he had 
thought of nfost profoundly, investigated with the 
greafest industry, and studied down to what we 
may call the very dregs and lees of our political and 
social and religious life. There is hardly an im- 
portant period, at least in our later history, which 
has not passed under his review. With the justly 
honoured exception of Hallam’s “ Constitutidnal His- 
tory,” Macaulay usually dismisses hes author with a 
few words of respect er contempt, and draws almost 
altogether on his own resources. So Burleigh gives 
us the reign of Elizabeth; Bacon that of James L ; 
Milton and Hampden, of Charles I. and the Repubtic; 
Temple (with Mackintosh’s History} Charles II. and“ 
the Reyolution ; Horace Walpole, Chatham, Pitt, the 
Georges; Clive and Tastings, the rise of our Indiaa 
— The variety of topics is almtst as nothing 
to ethe variety of information on every topic; Ir 
seemed to have read everything, saa recollect all 

that he had read. 

As to the style of these essays, of Macaulay’ 8 stile 
in general, a few observations. It was eminently his 
own, but his own not by strange words, or strange © 
collocation «of words, by phrases of perpetual occur- 
rence, o% the straining after original and striking 
terms of expression. Its characteristics were vigour 
and animation, copiousness, clearness, above all, 
sound English, now a rare excellence. The vigour 
and life were unabatiny; perhaps in that conscious 
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strength which cost ng exertion he did not always 
gauge and measure the force of his own words. Those 
whie studied the progress of Kis writing might perhaps 
see that the full stream, though it never stagnated; 
might at first overflow 1ts banks; m later days it ran 
with a more direct undivided torrent. His copious- 
ness had nothing tumid, diffuse, Asfati®5 no orna- 
ment for the sake of ornament. As to its clearness, 
one may read a sentence of Macaulay twice, to judge 
of its full force, never to comprehend its meaning. 
His English was pure, both in idiom and in words, 
pure to fastidiousness; not that he discarded, or did 
not make ffee use of the plainest and most homely 
terms (he hada govereign contempt for what is 
called the dignity of history, which would keep itself 
above the vulgar tongue), but every word must be 
genuine English, nothing that approached real vul- 
garity; nothing that had not the stamp of popular 
use, or the agithority of sound Egghsh writers, 
nothing unfamiliar to the common ear. 
» The “Essays, however, were ut preparatory, sub- 
sidiary to thé great history, which was the final aim, 
and the palmary ambition of Macaulay. On athe 
function, on the proper rank, on the real province 
and use of ry, he had “meditated long and pro- 
fsundly. His ideal of the perfect historian, such as 
he* aspired to be, may be found in an Essay, some- 
what too excurajve, in the “ Edinburgh Review,” re- 
published in the recent volumes. A perfect history, 
uccordjng to Macaulay, would combine the unity and 
order of the great classical historians, with the diver- 
sity and immense range eof modern affairs. This was 
but one condition ; the history would not be content 
with recording the wat’ andetreaties, the revolutions 
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and great constitutional changes, the lives of kings, 
statesmen, generals; it would embrace the manners, 
usages, social habits, letters, arts, the whole hfe of 
the nation. It would cease to be haughtily aristo- 
cratic ; it would show the progress of the people in 
all its ranks and orders. There can be no doubt that, 
as to the°ackual life of certain periods, Shakespeare 
and Scott are more true and trustworthy historians 
than Hume or even Clarendon. Why should not ro- 
mance surrender up the province which it had 
usurped? Why should not all this, which is aftsr 
all the imstructive, not to say amusing part of the 
annals of mankind, be set in a framework wf historic 
truth, instead of a framework of fiction? If we would 
really know our angestors, if ae would really know 
mankind, and look to history for this knowledge, how 
can history, secluding itself in a kind of stately ma- 
jesty, affect to disdain this most important part of her 
office? Nothing can be more clumsy than the devicés 
to which the historian sometimes has recourse. It 
may be excusable in historic dissertations (the form 
which Hallam’s works assumed), to»-have the book 
half text, half notes,—broken, tragmentary, witheut 
continuity. Hume and Robertson taok refuge in ap- 
pendiees, in which they sum up, with,, unsatisfactory 
brevity, what they wanted skill to inweave into their 
narrative. Henry’s history may be read as contaming _ 
what Hume left out. If there .is in notes much- 
beyond citation of authorities, perhaps comparison of 
conflicting authorities (we may ‘pardon in, Gibbon 
something more), this can only shqw that the his- 
torian has an unworthy ccnception of his high art, or 
that he wants the real power and skill of an historian. 
But to this lofty view.of the historian’s functions whe 
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is equal? It required all Macaulay’s indefatigable 
research. For the historian, the true historian, 
must not confine himself to the chronicles and annals, 
the public records, the state paperg, the political 
correspondence of statesmen and ambassadors; he 
must search into, he must make himself familiar with 
the lowest, the most ephemeral, the mdst contempt- 
ible of the writings of the day. There is no trash 
which he must not digest; nothinfy so dull and wea- 
risome that he must not wade through. Nor are 
books all; much is to be learned from observation ; 
and Macaulay delighted 1 in rambling over England, to 
visit the Scenes of historic events, the residences of 
remarkable men‘ the siege of Deriy was described 
from Deiry and its feighbourbvdod; the exquisitely 
true and vivid epithets with which he paints the old 
Italian towns in his Roman ballads owe their hfe and 
wealty to his travels in Italy. Finally, to order, dis- 
pose, work into a fowing and uninterrupted narrative, 
the whole of this matter demanded nothing lesg than 
hi€ prodigious memory, ever at the command of his 
imagination; to arrange it without confusion, to dis- 
tribute it according to the laws of historic perspective, 
to make it, in,short, a history,.as difficult to lay down 
as the most sttring and engrossing romance. 

Afas| that all this matchless power and skill should 
end in a torso, — yet a torso if, as we fairly may, we 
take the Revelution‘and the reign of William IIT. as 
a whole, nearly complete in its stature, and: 1n all its 
limbs! dt is deeply to be lamented that Macaulay 
allowed himgelf*to be called off by generous and 
grateful friendship to write’the lives in the Encyclo- 
peedia. All of these, even that of Pitt (as far as it 
goes, a perfect biography), we would willingly sacrifice 
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if we could fil ~ the few chasms in his history. 
And what would we not give for his Queen Anne fF 
William IIT., to whom he first did justice, and’ not 
more than Justice, when looked upon from a Euro- 
pean, not from*an English point of view, was a labour 
of love: but what would have been the more congenial 
age of Affhe,ein which he knew every one, the Queen 
and her Court, Harley, St. John, Swift, Pope, 
Arbuthnot, as if he had lived with them on the most 
intimate terms? That in the main Macaulay pos- 
sessed the still higher qualities of an historian, truth 
and impartiality, we hesitate not to avow our opinion ; 
of this posterity will judge, we quietly &nd confidently 
await its award. He spoke ous too freely, too 
strongly, not to enceunter sone prejudices, some no 
doubt very honest political or religious feelings. He 
did not, perhaps, always nicely measure the strength 


of his own language; and he so abhorred meanmess _ 


and dishonesty, that they appearedgdoubly mean and 
dishonest in men of great fame and high pretensions. 
AS to Marlborough,ewe are content to place Mr. Hel- 
Jam’s even more condemnatory verd®t by the side 
of Macaulay’s; and Macaulay had not reached tite 
brighter part of Marlborough’s carger,; in the last 
volumé that great man is already shaking off the 
slough of his baser life. Penn’s double and conflicting 
character (assuredly no rare occurrence in hisfory) _' 
must be viewed on all sides. Ie Pennsylvania, the 
wise, Christian legislator, worthy of all praise, he was, 
in England, a vain busy man, proud ef his influence 
with the king, who found it his interest to flatter him, 
and unable to keep himself out of the miserable in- 
trigues of that miserable court. 

A few sentences on Macaulay’s conversational 
powers, on his private ‘lifé still fewer. There is a 
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common impression that in society he was engrossing 
and overpowering. Every one has heard the witty 
saying of his old friend (no two men could appreciata 
each other more highly or more justly) about “flashes 
of silence.” But in the quiet intercéurse with the 
single friend, no great talker was more free, easy and 
genial, than Macaulay. There was the most equable 
interchange of thought; he listened with as much 
courtesy, as he spoke with gentleeand pleasant per- 
suasiveness. In a larger circle, such as he delighted 
te meet and assemble around him to the close of his 
life, a few chosen intimates, some accomplished ladies, 
foreignerstof the highest distinction, who were eager 
to make his acquaintance, his manners were frank 
and open. In conversation in guch a circle, a com- 
manding voice, high animal spirits, unrivalled quick- 
ness of apprehension, a flow of language as rapid as 
qinexiaustible, gave him perhaps a larger share, but a 
“share which few were not delighted to_yield up to 
him. His thoughts were like lightning, and clothed 
thicmselves at once in words. While other men were 
thinking what they should say, and how they should 
saS it, Macaulay had said rt all, and a great deal 
more. And the,stores which his memory had at in- 
stantaneous cqnmand' A wide range of Greek and 
Latin history and literature, English, French, Italian. 
Sparfish ; of German he had not so full a stock, but 
‘he knew the best everks of the best authors ; Dutch 
he learned for the purpose of his History. With 
these came anecdote, touches of character, drollery, 
fun, excellent gtories excellently told. The hearer 
often longed “for Macaulay’ * memory to carry off what 
he heard in a single morning, in an after-dinner col- 
loquy, or in a few hours ih a cauntry house. 
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Lord Macaulay was never married ; his strong do- 
mestic affections were chiefly centred in his sister, 
happily married to his friend Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
and her family. Her children were to him as his 
own, and cherisifed with almost parental tenderness. 
As a friend, he was singularly stedfast; he was impa- 
tient of amything disparaging of one for whom he en- 
tertained sincere esteem. In the war of political life, 
he niade, we believe, no lasting enemy; he secured 
the unswerving attachment of his political friends, 
to whom he had been unsweivingly true. No act in-, 
consistent with the highest honour and integrity was 
ever whispered against him. In all 41s eritings, 
however his opinions, so stiongly utgered, may have 
given offence to men gf differen’ sentiments, no sen- 
tence has been impeached as jarring against the 
loftiest principles of honour, justice, pure morality, 
rational religion. 

In early life he was robust and actgve ; and though 
his friends at @later period could not but perceive 
the progress of some mysterious malady (he was long 
harassed by a distressing cough), yet we rallied so 
frequently, and seemed to.-have so much buoyancye 
of constitution, that they hoped he mfght have life to 
achieve his great work. He himself felt Inward mo- 
nitions; his ambition receded from the hope vf 
reaching the close of the first Brunswicks; before Is 
Jast. illness he had reduced his plgn,to the reign of 
Queen Anne. ‘ 

His end, though not without warn?ng to those who 
watched him with friendship and affectiqn, was sudden 
and singularly quiet. On December 28, 1859, he fell 
asleep and woke not again. 

He was buried, January 9°1860, in Westminstesz 
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Abbey, m Poets’ Corner, his favourite haunt; and be 
was known to have expressed a modest hope that he 
might be thought worthy to repose there with the 
illustrious dead. He lies at the foot of Addison’s 
statue, near to Johnson, and amon many other of 
our most famous statesmen and men of letters. 


H. H. MILMAN. 


PREFACE 


TO 
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I HAVE thought it right to pgblish that portion 
of the continuation of the “ History of England ” 
which was fairly transcribed and revised by Lord 
Macaulay. It is given to the world precisely*as 
it was left: no connecting link has been added; 
no reference verified; no authority sought for 
or examined. It ould indeed haye been pos- 
sible, with the help I might have obtained from 
his friends, to have supplied much fhat is want- 
ing ; but I preferred, and I -believe she public 
will prefer, that the last thoughts of the great 
mind passed away from among us should be 
preserved sacred from any touch’ but®* his own 
Besides the revised manuscript, a few, pageg con 
taining the first rough sketch of the last twc 
months of William’s reign are all that is left 
From this I have with some difficulty decipherec 
VOL. VIII. °b 
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the account of the déath of William. No at- 
tempt has been made to join it on to the pre- 
ceding part, or to supply the corrections which 
would have been given by the i improving hand 
of the author. But, imperfect as it must be, I 
believe it will be received with pledsure and in- 
terest as a fit conclusion to the life of his gteat 


I will only add my grateful thanks for the 
kind advice and assistance given me by his most 
dear and valued friends, Dean Milman and Mr. 
Ellis. 


H. M. T. 
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CHAPTER XXITI. 


Tux rejoicings, by which London, on the second of 
December 1697, celebrated the retura of peace and 
prosperity, continued tll long after midnight. On 
the following morning the Parliament met; and one 
of the most laborious sessions of that age com- 
menced. 

Among the questions which it was necessary that the 
Houses should speedily decide, one sfood 
forth preeminent im ipterest and import-~ 
ance. Even in the first transports of joy with which 
the bearer of the treaty of Ryswick had been wel- 
comed to England, men had eagerly,and anxiously “ 
asked one another what was to be done. with that 
army which had been famed in Ireland an Belgium, 
which had learned, in many hard campaigns, to obey 
and to conquer, and which now consisted of eighty- 
seven thousand excellent soldiers. ~Was any part of 
this great force to be retained in the serVice of the 
State? And, if any part, what part? The last two 
kings had? without the consent of the’ legislature, 
maintained military establishments in tiinesof peace. 
But that they had done this ‘in violation of the fun- 
damental laws of England wag acknowledged by all 
jurists, and had been expressly affirmed in the Bill 
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of Rights. It was therefore impossible for William, 
now that the country was threatened by no foreign 
and no domestic enemy, to keep up even a single 
battalion without the sanction of the Estates of the 
Realm ; and it might well be doufted whether such 
a sanction would be given. 

It is not easy for us to see this question in the 
fight in which it appeared to our ancestéfs. 

No man of sense has, in our days, or in the days 
of our fathers, seriously maintained that our island 
could be safe without an army. And, even if our 
island were perfectly secure from attack, an army 
would still be indispensably necessary to us. The 
growth of the empire has left us no choice. The 
regions which we have colonized or conquered since 
the accession ‘of tne House of Hanover contain a 
population exceeding twenty-fold that which the 
House of Stuart governed. There are now more 
English soldiers on the other side of the tropic of 
@ancer in time of peace than Cromwell had under 
his command, in time of war. All the troops of 
Charles II. would not have been sufhcient to garrison 
the posts which we now occupg’ in the Mediferranean 
Sea alone. < The regiments which defend the remote 
dependencies of the Crown cannot be duly recruited 
and relieved, unless a force far larger than that which 
James collected in the camp at Hounslow for the 
purpose of overawing his capital be constantly kept 
up within the kingdom. The old national antipathy 
to permanent military establishments, an antipathy 
which wag onee-reasonable and salutary, but which 
lasted some time after it had become unreasonable 
and poxious, has gradually yielded to the irresistible 
force of circumstances. We have made the discovery, 
that an atmy may be s@ constituted as to be in the 
highest degree efficient against an enemy, and yet 
obsequious to the civil magistrate. We have long 
geased to apprehend dangey to law and to freedom 
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from the licence of troops, and from the ambition of 
victorious generals. An alarmist who should now 
talk such language as was common five generations 
ago, who should call for the entire disbanding of the 
land force of the gealm, and who should gravely pre- 
dict that the warriors of Inkerman and Delhi would 
depose the Queen, dissolve the Parlament, and 
plunder the*Bapk, would be regarded as fit only for 
a cell in Saint Luke’s. But before the Revolution 
our ancestors had knewn a standing army only as an 
instrument of lawless power. Judging by their own 
experience, they thought it impossible that such an 
army should exist without danger to the rights both 
of the Crown and of the people. One class of poli- 
ticians was never weary of repeating that an Apostolic 
Church, a loyal gentry, an ancient nobility, a sainted 
King, had been foully* outraged “by the Joyces and 
the Prides: another class recounted the atrocities 
committed by the Lambs of Kirke, and by the 
Beelzebubs and Lucifers of Dundee; and both classe® 
agreeing in scarcely anything else, were disposed to 
agree in aversion to the red coats. 

Whil@ such was the,feeling of the nation, the King , 
was, both as a statesman and as a generaj, most un- 
willing to see that superb body of troops which he 
had formed with infinite difficulty broken up and 
dispersed. But, as to this matter, he could not abso- 
lutely rely on the support of his ministers$ nor could 
his ministers absolutely rely on the support of that 
parliamentary majority whose attachment had enabled 
them to confront enemies abroad ands to crugh traitors 
at home, to restore a debased currency, and to fix 
public credit on deep and sohd foundéations. a 

The difficulties of the King’s situation are to be, 
in part at least, attributed to an error © ana 
which he had committed in the preceding 
spring. The Gazette which announced that Sunder- 
land had been appointed Chamberlain of the Royal 
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Household, sworn of the Privy Council, and named 
one of the Lords Justices who were to admanister the 
government during the summer, had caused great 
uneasiness among plain men who remembered all the 
windings and doublings of hislongcareer. In truth, 
his countrymen were unjustto him. For they thought 
him, not only an unprincipled and faithless politician, 
which he was, but a deadly enemy of the liberties of 
the nataon, which he was not. What he wanted was 
simply to be safe, rich and great. To these objects 
he had been constant through all the vicissitudes of, 
his hfe. For these objects he had passed from Church 
to Church and from faction to faction, had joined 
the most turbulent of oppositions without any zeal 
for freedom, and had served the most arbitrary of 
monarchs witnout-any zeal for monarchy; had voted 
for the Exclusion Bull without being a Protestant, 
and had adored the Host without being a Papist ; 

had sold his country at once to both the great parties 
cwhich divided the Continent, had taken money from 
France, and jad sent intelligence to Holland. As 
far, however, as he could be said to have any opinions, 
his opinions were Whiggish. « Since his refurn from 
exile, his gnfluence had been generally exerted in 
favour of the Whig party. It was by his counsel 
that the Great Seal had been entrusted to Somers, 
that Nottinyham had been sacrificed to Russell, and 
that Montague had been preferred to Fox. It was 
by his dexterous management that the Princess Anne 
‘had been detached from the opposition, and that 
Gedolphjn had«been removed from the head of the 
Board of Treasury. The party which Sunderland 
had, done so fhuch to serve now held a new pledge 
for his fidelity. His only s6n, Charles 
Lord Spenger, was just entering on public 
life. The precocious maturity of the young man’s 
intellectual and moral character had excited hopes 
which were not destined ,to be realized. His know- 
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ledge of ancient literature, and his skill in imitating 
the styles of the masters of Roman eloquence, were 
applauded by veteran scholars. The sedateness of 
his deportment and the apparent regularity of his 
life delighted austere moralists. He was known in- 
deed to have one expensive taste; but it was a taste 
of the mosterespectable kind. He loved books, and 
was bent on forming the most magnificent private 
hbrary mm England. , While other heirs of noble 
, houses were inspecting patterns of stemkirks and 
sword knots, dangling after actresses, or betting on 
fighting cocks, he was in pursuit of the Mentz editions 
of Tully’s Offices, of the Parmesan Statjus, and of 
the inestimable Virgil of Zarottus.* It was natural 
that high expectations should be fermefl of the virtue 
and wisdom of a youth whose very*luxury and prodi- 
gality had a grave and erudite air, and that even 
discerning men should be unable to detect the vices 
which were hidden under that show of premature 
sobriety. 3 

Spencer was a*Whig, unhappily for the Whig party, 
which, b@fore the unhgnoured and unlamented close 
of his hfe, was more than once brought to the verge 
of ruin by his violent temper and his crooked politics. 
His Whiggism differed widely from that of his father. 
It was not a languid, speculative, preference of one 
theory of government to another, but a ierce and 
dominant passion. Unfortunately, though an ardent, 
it was at the same time a corrupt and degenerate, 
Whiggism; a Whiggism so narrow aml oligarchical 
as to be little, if at all, preferable to the worst 
forms of Toryism. The young lord’s imagination had 


6 

* Evelyn saw the Mentz edi- Parmesan edition in Lord Spen- 
tion of the Offices among Lord cer’s collection. As to the Virgil 
Spencer’s books in April, 1699 of Zarottus, which his Lordship 
Markland, in his preface to the bouglt for 46/., see the extracts 
Sylves of Statius, acknowledges from Wanley’s Diary, in Nichols’s 
his obligations to the very rare Literary Ancciotgs, 1. 90, 
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been fascinated by those swelling sentiments of 
liberty which abound in the Latin poets and orators ; 
and he, like those poets and orators, meant by liberty 
something very different from the only liberty which 
is of importance to the happiness of mankind. Like 
them, he could see no danger to liberty except from 
kings. A commonwealth, oppressed anéspillaged by 
such men as Opimius and Verres, was free, because 
it had no king. A member of the Grand Council of 
Venice, who passed his whole life under tutelage and | 
in fear, who could not travel where he chose, or visit 
whom he chose, or invest his property as he chose, 
whose path was beset with spies, who saw at the 
corners of the streets the mouth of bronze gaping for 
anonymous actusations against him, and whom the 
Inquisitors of Staté could, at any moment, and for 
any or no reason, arrest, torture, flingintothe Grand 
Canal, was free, because he had noking. To curtail, 
for the benefit of a small privileged class, preroga- 
tives which the Sovereign possesses and ought to 
possess for the benefit of the whole“nation, was the 
object on which Spencer’s hgart was set. « During 
many yearg he was restrained by older and wiser 
men; and it was not till those whom he had early 
been accustomed to respect had passed away, and 
till he was himself at the head of affairs, that he 
openly attempted to obtain for the hereditary nobility 
a precarious and invidious ascendency in the State, 
at the expense both of the Commons and of the Throne. 

In 1695, Spercer had taken his seat in the House 
of Comnions as member for Tiverton, and had, 
during two setsions, conducted himself as a steady 
and zealous Whig. The party to whith he had 
attached Simself might perhaps have reasonably con- 
sidered him as a hostage sufficient to ensure the good 
faith of his father ; fog the Earl was approaching that, 
time of life at which even the most ambitious and ra- 
pacious men generally toil rather for their children 
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than for themselves. But the distrust which Sun- 
derland inspired was such as no guarantee could 
quiet. Many fancied that he was, — with what 
object they never took the trouble to inquire,— em- 
ploying the same erts which had ruined James for the 

of ruining William. Each prince had had 
his weak side. One was too much a Papist, and the 
other too muck a soldier, for such a nation as this. 
The same intriguing sycophant who had encouraged 
the Papist in one fatal error was now encouraging 
the soldier in another. It might well be apprehended 
that, under the influence of this evil counsellor, the 
nephew might alienate as many hearts by trying to 
make England a military country as the uncle had 
alienated by trying to make her a Rpman Catholic 
country. F ; 

The parliamentary conflict on the great question 
of a standing army was preceded by a . 
literary conflict. In the autumn of 1697 touching stand- 
began a controversy of no common interest - 
and importance, The press was now free. An exciting 
and momentous political question could be fairly 
discussed. Those whé held uncourtly opinions could 
express those opinions without resorting to illegal 
expedients and employing the agency of desperate 
men. The consequence was that the dispute was 
carried on, though with sufficient keenngss, yet, on 
the whole, with a decency which would have been 
thought extraordinary in the days of the censorship, 

On this occasion the Tories, though they felt 
strongly, wrote but little. The flapere war was 
almost entirely carried on between two sections of 
the Whig party. The combatants on both sides*were 
generally anonymous. But it was welle known that 
one of the foremost champiens of the malecontent 
Whigs was John Trenchard, son of the late Secretary 
of State. Preeminent among*the ministerial Whigs 
was one in whom admirable vigour and quickness 
, B4 : 
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of intellect were united to a not less admirable mo- 
deration and urbanity, one who looked on the history 
of past ages with the eye of a practical statesman, 
and on the events which were passing before him 
with the eye of a philosophical kistorian. It was 
not necessary for him to name himself. He could 
be none but Somers. a 

The pamphleteers who recommended the imme- 
diate and entire disbanding of the army had an easy 
task. If they were embarrassed, it was only by the 
abundance of the matter from which they had to 
make thei: selection. On their side were claptraps 
and historical commonplaces without number, the 
authority of'a crowd of illustrious names, all the pre- 
judices, alli the,traditions, of both the parties in the 
state. These writers laid 1t down as a fundamental 
principle of political science that a standing army and 
a free constitution could not exist together. What, 
they asked, had destroyed the noble commonwealths 
of Greece? What had enslaved the mighty Roman 
people? What had turned the Italjan republics of 
the middle ages into lordships and duchies? How 
was it that so many of the Skingdoms of modern 
Europe had ‘been transformed from hmited into abso- 
lute monarchies? The States General of France, the 
Cortes of Castile, the Grand Justiciary of Arragon, 
what had been fatal to them all? History was ran- 
sacked for instances of adventurers who, by the help 
of mercenary troops, had subjugated free nations or 
deposed legitimate princes; and such instances were 
easily found. © Much was said about Pisistratus, 
Timophanes, Dipnysinus, Agathocles, Marius and Sylla, 
Julius Cesar and Augustus Cesar, Carthage besieged 
by her own mercenaries, Rome put up to auction by 
her own Prietorian cohorts, Sultan Osman butchered 
by his own Janissaries, Lewis Sforza sold into cap- 
tivity by his own Switzers. But the favourite in- 
stance was taken from the ‘recent history of our own 
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land. Thousands still living had seen the great 
usurper, who, strong in the power of the sword, had 
triumphed over both royalty and freedom. The 
Tories were reminded that his soldiers had guarded 
the scaffold befsre the Banqueting House. The 
Whigs were reminded that those same soldiers had 
taken the,,mace from the table of the House of 
Commons. From such evils, 1t was said, no country 
could be secure which was cursed with a standing 
army. And what wére the advantages which could 
be set off against such evils? Invasion was the bug- 
bear with which the Court tried to frighten the na- 
tion. But we were not children to be scared by 
nursery tales. We were at peace; and,*even in time 
af war, an enemy who should attempt to invade us 
would probably be intercepted by our fleet, and would 
assuredly, 1f he reached our shores, be repelled by 
our militia. Some people indeed talked as if a 
militia could achieve nothing great. But that base 
doctrine was refuted by all ancient and all modétn 
history. What was the Lacedzemonian phalanx m 
the bes§ days of Lacedeemon® What was the Roman 
legion m the best d%ys of Rome? What were th® 
armies which conquered at Cressy, at’ Poitiers, at 
Agincourt, at Haldon, or at Flodden? What wa# 
that mighty array which Elizabeth reyiewed at Til- 
bury? In the fourteenth, fifteenth, apd sixteenth 
centuries Enghshmen who did not live by the trade 
of war had made war with success and glory. Were 
the English of the seventeenth century so degenerate 
that they could not be trusted to play tae men for 
their own homesteads and parish chyrches ? 

For sueh reasons as these the disbanding of the 
forces was strongly recommended. Barljament, it 
was said, might perhaps, from respect and tenderness 
for the person of His Majesty, permit him to have 
guards enough to escort his toach and to pace the 
rounds before his palace But this was the very 
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utmost that it would be right to concede. The de- 
fence of the realm ought to be confided to the sailors 
and the militia. Even the Tower ought to have no 
garrison except the trainbands of the Tower Hamlets. 
It must be evident to every intell#yent and dispas- 
sionate man that these declaimers contradicted them- 
selves. If an army composed of regylar troops 
really was far more efficient than an army composed 
of husbandmen taken from the plough and burghers 
taken from the counter, how céuld the country be 
safe with no defenders but husbandmen and burghers, 
‘when a great prince, who was our nearest neighbour, 
who had a few months before been our enemy, and 
who might, in a few months, be our enemy again, 
kept up not lesg, than a hundred and fifty thousand 
1egular troops? If,con the other hand, the spirit of 
the English people was such that they would, with 
little or no training, encounter and defeat the most 
formidable array of veterans from the continent, was 
it hot absurd to apprehend that such a people could 
be reduced to slavery by a few regiments of their own 
countrymen? But our ancestors were generally so 
fiuch blinded by prejudice th&t this inconsistency 
passed unnoticed. They were secure where they ought 
*o have been wary, and timorous where they might 
well have been secure. They were not shocked by 
hearing the game man maintain, in the same breath, 
that, 1f twenty thousand professional soldiers were 
kept up, the hberty and property of millions of En- 
glishmen would be at the mercy of the Crown, and 
yet that those tmillions of Englishmen, fighting for 
liberty and property, would speedily annihilate an 
invading army composed of fifty or sixty thousand of 
the conqueroys of Steinkirk and Landen. Whoever 
denied the former proposition was called a tool of the 
Court. Whoever denied the latter was accused of in- 
sulting and slandering the nation. 
Somers was too wise to oppose himself directly to 
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the strong current of popular feeling. With rare 
dexterity he took the tone, not of an advocate, but of 
a judge. The danger which seemed so terrible to 
many honest friends of liberty he did not venture to 
pronounce altog@ther visionary. But he reminded 
his countrymen that a choice between dangers was 
sometimes all that was left to the wisest of mankind. 
No lawgiver lad ever been able to devise a perfect 
and immortal form of government. Perils lay thick 
on the right and on the left; and to keep far from 
one evil was to draw near to another. That which, 
considered merely with reference to theinternal polity - 
of England, might be, to a certain extent, objection- 
able, might be absolutely essential to her rank among 
European Powers, and even to herindependence. All 
that a statesman coyld do inesuch a case was to 
weigh imconveniences against each other, and care- 
fully to observe which way the scale leaned. The 
evil of having regular soldiers, and the evil of not 
having them, Somers set forth and compared in’ a 
little treatise, which was once widely renowned as the 
Balancjng Letter, and which was admitted, even by 
the malecontents, to be an able and plausible compo® 
sition. He well knew that mere names exercise a 
mighty influence on the public mind; that the most 
perfect tribunal which a legislator could construct 
would be unpopular if it were called the, Star Cham- 
ber; that the most judicicus tax which a financier 
could devise would excite murmurs 1f it were called 
the Shipmoney ; and that the words Standing Army 
then had to English ears a sound &s umpleasing as 
either Shipmoney or Star Chamber. He declared 
thereforeethat he abhorred the thought of a standing 
army. What he recommended was, net 4 standing, 
but a temporary army, an army of which Parliament 
would annually fix the number, an army for which 
Parliament would annually ffame a military code, an 
army which would cease t® exist as soon as either the 
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Lords or the Commons should think that its services 
were not needed. From such an army surely the 
danger to public liberty could not by wise men be 
thought serious. (n the other hand, the danger to 
which the kingdom would be exposed*if all the troops 
were disbanded was such as might well disturb the 
firmest mind. Suppose a war with the greatest Power 
in Christendom to break out suddenly, and to find 
us without one battalion of regular infantry, without 
one squadron of regular cavalry; what disasters 
might we not reasonably apprehend? It was idle to 
«say that a descent could not take place without ample 
notice, and that we should have time to raise and 
discipline a great force. An absolute prince, whose 
orders, given in profound secresy, were promptly 
obeyed at once by his captains on the Rhine and on 
the Scheld, and by his admurals mm the Bay of Biscay 
and in the Mediterranean, might be ready to strike 
a blow long befo1e we were prepared to parry it. We 
might be appalled by learning that ships from widely 
remote parts, and troops from widely.remote garri- 
sons, had assembled at a single point within gght of 
Sur coast. To trust to our fled. was to trust to the 
winds and the waves- The breeze which was favour- 
&fible to the invader might prevent our men of war 
from standing out to sea. Only nine years ago this 
had actually bappened. The Protestant wind, before 
which the Dutch armament had run full sail down 
the Channel, had driven King James’s navy back 
into the Thames. . It must then be acknowledged to 
be not impyrobable that the enemy might land. And, 
if he landed, whgt would he find? An open country ; 
a rich’ country ; provisions everywhere; net a river 
but which.could be forded; no natural fastnesses 
such as protect the fertile plains of Italy; no artificial 
fastnesses such as, at every step, impede the progress 
of a conqueror in the Nétherlands. Everything must 
then be staked on the steadihess of the militia; and it 
was pernicious flattery to répresent the militia as equal 
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to aconfiict in the field with veterans whose whole life 

had been a preparation for the day of battle. The 

instances which it was the fashion to cite of the great 

achievements of soldiers taken from the threshing 

floor and the skop-board were fit only for a school- 

boy’s theme. Somers, who had studied ancient lite- 

rature like a man, — a rare thing in his time, — said 
that those in&tances refuted the dectrine which they 

were meant to prove. He disposed of much idle de- 
clamation about the Lacedzmonians by saying, most 
concisely, correctly, and happily, that the Lacedzmo- 
nian commonwealth really was a standing army which» 
threatened all the rest of Greece. In fact, the Spar- 
tan had no calling exceptwar. Of arts, sciences, 
and letters he was ignorant. The lakour ot the spade 
and of the loom, and the petty gains of trade, he 
contemptuously abandoned to men of a lower caste. 

His whole existence from childhood to old age was 
one long mulitary training. Meanwhile the Athe- 
man, the Cormthian, the Argive, the Theban, gave 
his chief attention to his ohveyard or his vineyard, 
his warehouse or his workshop, and took up his 
shield and spear only*for short terms and at long inter®’ 
vals. The difference therefore between a Lacedzemo- 
nian phalanx and any other phalanx was long as great 
as the difference between a regiment of the French 
household troops and a regiment of the london train- 
bands. Lacedzmon consequently continued to be 
dominant in Greece till other states began to employ 
regular troops. Then her supremacy was at an end. 
She was great while she was a standihg asmy among 
militias. She fell when she had to contend with 
other stagding armies. The lesson which is really to 
be learned from her ascendency and frem ber decline 
is this, that the occasional seldier is no match for the 
professional soldier.* 

© 


* The more minutely we ex-- and fall of Lacedsemon, the more 
samune the history of the declme rewson we shaH hnd to admue 
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The same lesson Somers drew from the history of 
Rome, and every scholai who really understands that 
history will admit that he was in the right. The finest 
militia that ever existed was probably that of Italy in 


the third century before Christ. 


thesagacity of Somers The first 
great humihation which befel the 
Lacedsemonians was the affair of 
Sphacteria. It 1s remaihable that 
on this occasion they were van- 
quished by men who made a trade 
of war. The force which Cleon 
© carried out with him from Athens 
to the Bay of Pylos, and to which 
the event of the,confiict 18 to be 
chiefly ascribed, consisted en- 
tirely of mercenartes, — archers 
from Scythia and hght infantry 
from Thrace Thevictory gained 
by the Lacedzemonians over a 
great confederate army at Tegea 
retrieved that military reputation 
which the disaster of Sphacteria 
had impaired. Yet even at Tegea 
It was signally proved that the 
Lacedzmonians, though far su- 
(Derior to occasional soldiers, 
were not equal to professional 
soldiers. On every point but one 
“the allies were put to rout, but 
on one point the Lacedzemonians 
gave way , and that was the point 
where they were opposed to a 
brigade of a thousand Argives, 
picked men, whom the state to 
which they belonged had during 
many years trained to war at the 
publ charge, and “who were, in 
tact, a standing army. After 
the battle of Tegeafmany years 
elapsed before the Lacedsmo- 
Niang sostaynedea defcat. At 
‘length a calamity befel th 
which astonished all their neigh- 
bours. A division of the army 
of Agesilaus was cut off and# de 


stroyed almost to a man; and , 


It«might have been 


this exploit, which seemed almost 
portentous to ‘the Greeks of that 
age, was achieved by Iphicrates, 
at the head of a body of mercce- 
nary light infantry. But it was 
from the day of Leuctra that the 
fall of Sparta became rapid and 
violent. Some time before that 
day the Thebans had resolved to 
follow the example which had 
been set many years before by 
the Argives. Some hundreds of 
athlctic youths, carefully selected, 
were set tpart, under the names 
of the City Band and the Sacred 
Band, to form a standing army 
Their busmess was war They 
encamped in the citadel; they 
were supported at the expense of 
the community; and they became, 
under assiduous training, the first 
soldirs m Greece. ‘They were 
constantly victorious till they 
were opposed to Philp’s admura- 
bly disciplined phalanx at Chee- 
ronea; and even at Chseronea 
they were not defeated, but slain 
in their ranks, fighting to the 
last It was this band, directed 
by the skill of great captains, 
which gave the decisive blow to 
the Lacedsemonian power. It 1s 
to be observed that there was no 
degeneracy among the Laceds- 
monians. Even down to the 
time of Pyrrhus they seem to 
have been 1n all military qualities 
equal to their ancestors who con- 
quered at Platewa. But their 
ancestors at Platsza had not such 
enemies to encounter. 
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thought that seven or eight hundred thousand fighting 
men, who assuredly wanted neither natural courage 
nor public spirit, would have been able to protect 
their own hearths and altars against an invader. An 
invader came, brfaging with him an army small and 
exhausted by a march over the snows of the Alps, but 
familiar with battles and sieges. At the head of this 
army he traversed the peninsula to and fro, gained 
a succession of victories against immense numerical 
odds, slaughtered the hardy youth of Latium like 
sheep, by tens of thousands, encamped under the 
walls of Rome, continued during sixteen years to 
maintain himself in a hostile country, and was never 
dislodged till he had by a cruel disciplihe gradually 
taught his adversaries how to resist ham. 

It was idle to repeaf the nanees of great battles 
won, in the middle ages, by men who did not make 
war their chief calling; those battles proved only that 
one militia might beat another, and not that a militig 
could beat a regular army. As idle was 1t to declaim 
about the camp at Tilbury. We had indeed reason 
to be prgud of the spirit which all classes of English- 
men, gentlemen and yeomen, peasants and burgesses, 
had so signally displayed in the great crisis of 1588. 
But we had also reason to be thankful that, with all 
their spirit, they were not brought face to face with 
the Spanish battalions. Somers related aa anecdote, 
well worthy to be remembered, which had been pre- 
served by tradition in the noble house of De Vere. 
One of the most illustrious men of that house, a 
captain who had acquired much experience and much 
fame in the Netherlands, had, in the, crisis of peril, 
been summoned back to England by Elizabeth. and 
rode with her through the endless ranks'of ehouting 
pikemen. She asked him what he thought of the 
army. “It is,” he said, “a brave army.” There was 
something in his tone or manntr which showed that 
he meant more than his wotds expressed. The Queen 
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insisted on his speaking out. ‘ Madam,” he said, 
<“Your Grace’s army 1s brave indeed. I have not in 
the world the name of a coward; and yet I am the 
greatest coward here. All these fine fellows are pray- 
ing that the enemy may land, and ¢hat there may be 
a battle; and I, who know that enemy well, cannot 
think of such a battle without dismay,’ ” De Vere 
was doubtless ir the right. The Duke‘ of Parma, 
indeed, would not have subjected our country; but 
it is by no means improbable that, if he had effected 
a landing, the island would have been the theatre of 
a war greatly resembling that which Hannibal waged 
in Italy, and that the invaders would not have been 
driven out till many cities had been sacked, till many 
counties had keen wasted, and till multitudes of our 
stout-hearted rusties and artisans had perished in the 
carnage of days not less terrible than those of Thrasy- 
mene and Canne. 

Whiie the pamphlets of Trenchard and Somers 
were in every hand, the Pailiament met. 

The words with which the King opened the session 
Mecting of Par- brought the great question to a speedy 

issue. ‘*The circufostances,” he said, “of 
affairs abroad are such, that I think myself obliged 
to tell you my opinion, ‘that, for the present, England 
cannot be safe without a land force; and I hope we 
shall not give those that mean us ill the opportunity 
of effecting that under the notion of a peace which 
they could not bring to pass by war.” 

The speech was well received; for that Parliament 
The Kings © WAS thoroughly well affected to the Govern- 
specch well re- ment. The members had, like the rest of 

the community, been put inta high good 
humour ,by the return of peace and by the revival of 
trade. They were indeed still under the influence of 
the feelings of the preceding day; and they had still 
in their ears the thatiksgiving sermons and thanks- 
giving anthems: all the donfires had hardly burned 
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out; and the rows of lamps and’ candles had hardly 
been taken down. Many, therefore, who did not 
assent to all that the King had said, joined in a loud 
hum of approbation when he concluded.* As soon 
as the Commons Jhad retired to their own chamber, 
they resolved to present an address assusing His 
Majesty that they would stand by him in peace as 
firmly as they had stood by him in war. Seymour, 
who had, during the autumn, been going from shire 
to shire, for the purpose of inflaming the country 
gentlemen against the ministry, ventured to make 
some uncourtly remarks: but he gave so much of- 
fence that he was hissed down, and did not venture 
to demand a division.t : 

The friends of the Government were greatly elated 
by the proceedings of this day. «Dufing | 
the following week hopes were enfertained peace establish 
that the Parliament might be induced to ™— 
vote a peace establishment of thirty thousand men. 
But these hopes were delusive. The hum with which 
William’s speech had been received, and the hiss 
which had drowned the voice of Seymour, had been 
misunderstood. The Commons were indeed warmly , 
attached to the King’s person and government, and 
quick to resent any disrespectful mention of his 
name. But the members who were disposed to let 
him have even half as many troops as he thought 
necessary were a minority. On the tenth*of Decem- 
ber his speech was considered in a Committee of the 
whole House; and Harley came forward as the chief 
of the opposition. He did not, like seme hot headed 
men, among both the Whigs and the Tories, contend 
that there ought to be no regular soldiers. But he 
maintained that it was unnecessary to keep up, after 
the peace of Ryswick, a larger force than ‘had been 
kept up after the peace of Nimeguen. He moved, 
* L’Hermitage, Dec. ., 7, ¢@Commons’ Journal, Dee 3 
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therefore, that the military establishment should be 
reduced to what it had been in the year 1680. The 
Ministers found that, on this occasion, neither their 
honest nor their dishonest supporters could be trusted. 
For, in the minds of the most respectable men, the 
prejudics against standing armies was of too long 
yrowth and too deep root to be at once removed ; and 
those means by which the Court might, at another 
time, have secured the help of venal politicians were, 
at that moment, of less avail than usual. The Trien- 
nial Act was beginning to produce its effects. <A 
general election was at hand. Every member who 
had constituents was desirous to please them; and it 
was certain, that no member would please his con- 
stituents by voting for a standing army: and the re- 
solution moved by:Harley was strongly supported by 
Howe, was carried, was reported to the House on the 
following day, and, after a debate 1m which several 
orators made a great display of their knowledge of 
encient and modern history, was confirmed by one 
hundred and eighty five votes to one hundred and 
forty eight.* 

In this debate the fear and hatred with whith many 
ee ee of the best friends of the Government 
— regarded Sunderland were unequivocally 
manifested. ‘It is easy,” such was the language of 
several members, “ it is easy to guess by whom that 
unhappy s&ntence was inserted in the speech from 
the Throne. No person well acquainted with the 
disastrous and disgraceful history of the last two 
reigns can doubt who the minister is, who is now 
whispering evil counsel in the ear of a third master.” 
The Chamberlain, thus fiercely attacked, was very 
t.ebly defended. There was indeed in thé House of 
Common’ a small knot of his creatures; and they 
were ten not destituté of a certain kind of ability ; 
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but their moral character was as bad as his. One of 
them was the late Secretary of the Treasury, Guy, 
who had been turned out of his place for corruption. 
Another was the late Speaker, Trevor, who had, from 
the chair, put thé question whether he was or was 
not a rogue, and had been forced to pronounee that 
the Ayes had jt. A third was Charles Duncombe, long 
the greatest gofdsmith of Lombard Street, and now 
one of the greatest landowners of the North Riding 
of Yorkshire. Possessed of a private fortune equal 
to that of any duke, he had not thought it beneath 
him to accept the place of Cashier of the Excise, and 
had perfectly understood how to make that place 
lucrative: but he had recently been ejécted from 
office by Montague, who thought, withegood reason, 
that he was not a man tg be trusted. Such advocates 
as Trevor, Guy and Duncombe could do little for Sun- 
derland in debate. The statesmen of the Junto would 
do nothing for him. They had undoubtedly owed 
much to him. His influence, co-operating with their 
own great abilities and with the force of circum- 
stances, had induced the King to commit the direc- 
tion of the internal adnfinistration of the realm to a 
Whig Cabinet. But the distrust which the old 
traitor and apostate inspired was not to be overcome. 
The ministers could not be sure that he was not, 
while smiling on them, whispering in c@nfidential 
tones to them, pouring out, as it might seem, all his 
heart to them, really calumniating them in the closet 
or suggesting to the opposition some ingenious mode 
of attacking them. They had very recently been 
thwarted by him. They were bent on making Whar- 
ton a Secrejary of State, and had therefore looked 
forward with impatience to the retirement of. Trum- 
ball, who was indeed hardly equal to the duties of 
his great place. To their surprise and mortification 
they learned, on the eve of the mé@eting of Parliament, 
that Trumball had suddenly resigned, and Vernon, 
c2 : 
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the Under Secretary, had been summoned to Ken- 
sington, and had returned thence with the seals. 
Vernon was a zealous Whig, and not personally un- 
acceptable to the chiefs of his party. But the Lord 
Chancellor, the First Lord of the-Treasury. and the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, might not unnaturally 
think it strange that a post of the highest importance 
should have been filled up in oppositidhn to their known 
wishes, and with a haste and a secresy which plainly 
showed that the King did not wish to be annoyed by 
their remonstrances. The Lord Chamberlain pre- 
tended that he had done all in his power to serve 
Wharton. But the Whig chiefs were not men to be 
duped by the professions of so notorious a liar. Mon- 
tague bitterly described him as a fireship, dangerous 
at best, but on the whole most dangerous as a con- 
sort, and least dangerous’ when showing hostile 
colours. Smith, who was the most efficient of Mon- 
tague’s lieutenants, both in the Treasury and in the 
“Parliament, cordially sympathised with his leader. 
Sunderland was therefore left undefended. His 
enemies became bolder and more vehement every day. 
Sir Thomas Dyke, member for Grinstead, ‘and Lord 
Norris, son of the Earl of Abingdon, talked of moving 
an address requesting the King to banish for ever from 
the Court and the Council that evil adviser who had 
misled Hjs Majesty’s royal uncles, had betrayed the 
liberties of the people, and had abjured the Protestant 
religion. 

Sunderland had been uneasy from the first mo- 
ment at which'his name had been mentioned in the 
House of Commons. He was now in an agony of 
terror. The whole enigma of his life, an enigma of 
which many unsatisfactory and some absurd expla- 
nations have been propounded, is at once solved if 
we consider him as a man insatiably greedy of wealth 
and power, and yet nervously apprehensive of danger. 
He rushed with raveneus eagerness at every bait 
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which was offered to his cupidity. But any ominous 
shadow, any threatening murmur, sufficed to stop 
him in his full career, and to make him change his 
course or bury himself in a hiding place. He ought 
to have thought h?mself fortunate indeed, when, after 
all the crimes which he had committed, he found 
himself again enjoying his picture gallery and his 
woods at Althorpe, sitting in the House of Lords, 
admitted to the royal closet, pensioned from the 
Privy Purse, consulted about the most important 
affairs of state. But his ambition and avarice would 
not suffer him to rest till he held a high and lucra- 
tive office, till he was a regentof the kingdom. The 
consequence was, as might have been é@xpected, a 
violent clamour; and that eee he had not the 
spirit to face. 

His friends assured him that the threatened ad- 
dress would not be carried. Perhaps a hundred and 
sixty members might vote for it; but hardly more., 
“A hundred and sixty!” he cried: “No minister 
can stand against 2 hundred and sixty. Iam sure 
that I wij] not try.” It must be remembered that 
a hundred and sixty votes in a House of five hun- 
dred and thirteen members would correspond to more 
than two hundred votesin the present House of Com- 
mons; a very formidable minority on the unfavour- 
able side of a question deeply affecting the personal 
character of a public man. William, unwilling tu 
part with a servant whom he knew to be unprincipled, 
but whom he did not consider as more unprincipled 
than many other English politicians, and 2m whom 
he had found much of a very useful sort of know- 
ledge, and .of a very useful sort of ability, tried to 
induce the ministry to come to the rescue.e It wag 
particularly important to sooth Wharton, who had 
been exasperated by his recent disappointment, and 
had probably exasperated the oBher members of the 
Junto. He was sent for t® the palace. The King 
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himself intreated him to be reconciled to the Lord 
Chamberlain, and to prevail on the Whig leaders in 
the Lower House to oppose any motion which Dyke 
or Norms might make. Wharton answered in a 
manner which made it clear that from him no help 
was to pe expected. Sunderland’s terrors now be- 
came insupportable. He had requested, some of his 
friends to comecto his house that he might consult 
them ; they came at the appointed hour, but found 
that he had gone to Kensington, and had left word 
that he should soon be back. When he joined them, 
they observed that he had not the gold key which is 
the badge of the Lord Chamberlain, and asked where 
it was. “ At Kensington,” answered Sunderland. They 
found that he, had tendered his resignation, and that 
it had been, after,a long struggle, accepted. They 
blamed his haste, and told him that, since he had 
summoned them to advise him on that day, he might 
at least have waited till the morrow. ‘* To-morrow,” 
the exclaimed, “ would have ruined me. To-night 
has saved me.’ 

Meanwhile, ‘aii the disciples of Somers and the 
seectiies disciples of Trendhard were grumbling 
aveneton at Harley's resolution. The disciples 

*- of Somers maintained that, if it was 
right to have an army at all, it must be right to 
have an efficient army. The disciples of Tren- 
chard complained that a great principle had been 
shamefully given up. On the vital issue, Stand- 
ing Army or no Standing Army, the Commons had 
pronounced an erroneous, a fatal decision. Whe- 
ther that army should consist of five regiments or of 
fifteen was hardly worth debating. The great dyke 
which kept out arbitrary power had been broken. 
It was idle to say that the breach was narrow ; for it 
would soon be widened by the flood which would 
rush in. The war ofepamphlets raged more fiercely 
than ever. At the samectime alarming symptoms 
began to appear among the men of the sword. They 
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saw themselves every day described in print as the 
scum of society, as mortal enemies of the liberties 
of their country. Was it reasonable,— such was the 
language of some scribblers,—that an honest gentle- 
man should pay a heavy land tax, in order to, support 
in idleness and luxury a set of fellows who requited 
him by sedyecing his dairy maids and shooting his par- 
tridges? Nor was it only in Grub Street tracts that 
such reflections were to be found. It was known al! 
over the town that uncivil things had been said of the 
military profession in the House of Commons, and that 
Jack Howe, in particular, had, on this subject, given 
the rein to his wit and to his ill-nature. Some rough 
and daring veterans, marked with the scdrs of Stein- 
kirk and singed with the smoke of Nanrur, threatened 
vengeance for these insults. The writers and speakers 
who had taken the greatest liberties went in constant 
fear of being accosted by fierce-looking captains, 
and required to make an immediate choice betwee 

fighting and being caned. One gentleman, who had 
made himself conspicuous by the severity of his lan- 
guage, went about with pistols in his pockets. Howe, 
whose courage was not proportionate to his malignity 
and petulance, was so much frightened, that he retired 
into the country. The King, well aware that a single 
blow given, at that critical conjuncture, by a soldier 
to a member of Parliament might produce disastrous 
consequences, ordered the officers of the army to 
their quarters, and, by the vigorous exertion of his 
authority and influence, succeeded in preventing all 

2 


outrage.* 


* In the first act of Farquhar’s 
Tnp to the Jubilee, the passions 
which about this time agitated 
society are exhibited with much 
spint. Alderman Smuggler sees 

“Colonel Standard, and exclamms, 
“There’s another plague of the 


“This very morning, in Hyde 
Park, my brave regiment, a thou- 
sand men that looked hke hons 
yesterday, were scattered and 
looked as poor and simple as the 
herd of deer that grazed beside 
the “Fal al deral!” cries 


nation, a red coat and feather.” the Alderman: “Til have a bon- 
“I’m disbanded,” saystheColone]l. fire this mght, gs high as the 
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All this time the feeliag in favour of a regular 
force seemed to be growing in the House of Commons. 
The resignation of Sunderland had put many honest 
gentlemen in good humour. The Whig leaders ex- 
erted themselves to rally their followers, held meet- 
ings at the ‘“ Rose,” and represented strongly the 
dangers to which the country would be exposed, if 
defended only by a militia. The opposition asserted 
that neither bribes nor promises were spared. The 
ministers at length flattered themselves that Harley’s 
resolution might be rescinded. On the eighth of 
January they again tried their strength, and were 
again defeated, though by a smaller majority than 
before. A‘hundred and sixty four members divided 
with them. A hundred and eighty eight were for ad- 
hering to the vote of the eleventh of December. It 
was remarked that on this occasion the naval men, with 
Rooke at their head, voted against the Government.* 
« It was necessary to yield. Al] that remained was 
to put on the words of the resolution of the eleventh 
of December the most favourable sense that they 
could be made to bear. They did indeed. admit of 
very different interpretations. The force which was 
actually in England in 1680 hardly amounted to five 
thousand men. But the garrison of Tangier and the 
regiments in the pay of the Batavian federation, 
which, as they were available for the defence of Eng- 
land against a foreign or domestic enemy, might be 
said to be in some sort part of the English army, 
amounted to at least five thousand more. The con- 
struction*which the ministers put on the resolution of 
the eleventh of December was, that the army was to 
consist of ten thousand men; and in this oonstruction 
the House acquiesced. It was not held to be neces- 


monument.” “A bonfire!” an- fended you, your house had been 
swered the soldier; “t dry, a bonfire ere this about your 
withered, ill-nature! h no& ears” 

those brave fellows’ swords de- * L’Hermitage, January }. 
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sary that the Parliament should, as in our time, fix 
the amount of the land force. The Commons thought 
that they sufficiently limited. the number of soldiers 
by limiting the sum which was to be expended in 
maintaining soldiers. What that sum should be was 
a question which raised much debate. Harley was 
unwilling te give more than three hundred thousand 
pounds. Montague struggled for four hundred 
thousand. The general sense of the House was 
that Harley offered too little, and that Montague 
demanded too much. At last, on the fourteenth of 
January, a vote was taken for three hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds. Four days later the House re~ 
solved to grant half-pay to the disbanded officers till 
they should be otherwise provided fore The half-pay 
was meant to be a retainer as well as a reward. The 
effect of this important vote therefore was that, when- 
ever a new war should break out, the nation would 
be able to command the services of many gentlemen 
of great military experience. The ministry after- 
wards succeeded in obtaining, much against the will 
of a pertion of the opposition, a separate vote for 
three thousand marines. 

A Mutiny Act, which had been passed in 1697, ex- 
pired in the spring of 1698. As yet no 
such Act had been passed except in time 
of war; and the temper of the Parliament and of 
the nation was such that the ministers did not ven- 
ture to ask, in time of peace, for a renewal of powers 
unknown to the constitution. For the present, there- 
fore, the soldier was again, as in the times*which pre- 
ceded the Revolution, subject to exactly the same 
law whick governed the citizen. 

It was only in matters relating to the army that 
the government found the €ommons un- 
manageable. Liberal provision was made 
for the navy. The numbe¥ of seamen was fixed 
at ten thousand, a great force, according tu the 


Mutiny Act. 
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notions of that age, for a time of peace. The funds 
assigned some years before for the support of the 
civil list had fallen short of the estimate. It was re- 
solved that a new arrangement should be made, and 
that a certain income should be settled on the King. 
The amount was fixed, by an unanimous vote, at 
seven hundred thousand pounds; and the Commons 
declared that, by making this ample provision for 
his comfort and dignity, they meant to express their 
sense of the great things which he had done for the 
country. It is probable, however, that so large a 
sum would not have been given without debates and 
divisions, had it not been understood that he meant 
to take on bimself the charge of the Duke of Glou- 
cester’s establishment, and that he would in all pro- 
bability have to pay fifty thoysand pounds a year to 
Mary of Modena. The Tories were unwilling to dis- 
oblige the Princess of Denmark; and the Jacobites 
abstained from offering any opposition to a grant in 
the benefit of which they hoped that the banished 
family would participate. 
It was not merely by pecuniary liberality that the 
‘ scteconcem. r2rliament testified attachment to the 
ing High Sovereign. A bill was rapidly passed 
. which withheld the benefit of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, during twelve months more, from Ber- 
nardi and gome other conspirators who had been 
concerned in the Assassination Plot, but whose guilt, 
though demonstrated to the conviction of every rea- 
sonable man, could not be proved by two witnesses. 
At the same time new securities were provided 
against a new dgnger which threatened the govern- 
ment. The peace had put an end to the apprehen- 
sion that the throne of William might be subverted 
by foreign arms, but had, at the same time, facili- 
tated domestic treason. It was no longer necessary 
for an agent from Sainf{ Germains to cross the sea in 
a fishing boat, under the cohstant dread of being in- 
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tercepted by a cruiser. It was no longer necessary 
for him to land on a desolate beach, to lodge in a 
thatched hovel, to dress himself like a carter, or to 
travel up-to town on foot. He came openly by the 
Calais packet, walked into the best inn at Dover, and 
ordered posthorses for London. Meanwhile young 
Englishmen of quality and fortune were hastening in 
crowds to'Paris. They would naturally wish to ‘see 
him who had once been their king; and this cu- 
riosity, though in itself innocent, might have evil 
consequences. Artful tempters would doubtless be 
on the watch for every such traveller; and many such 
travellers might be well pleased to be courteously 
accosted, in a foreign land, by Englishmen of 
honourable name, distinguished appearance, and in- 
sinuating address. It was not-to be expected that 
a lad fresh from the university would be able to 
refute all the sophisms and calumnies which might 
be breathed in his ear by dexterous and experienced 
seducers. Nor would it be strange if he should, in 
no long time, accept an invitation to a private audi- 
ence at Saint Germains, should be charmed by the 
graces of Mary of Modena, should find something 
engaging in the childish innocence of the Prince of 
Wales, should kiss the hand of James, and should 
return home an ardent Jacobite. An Act was 
therefore passed forbidding English subjects to hold 
any intercourse orally, or by writing, or by message, 
with the exiled family. A day was fixed after which 
no English subject, who had, during the late war, 
gone into France without the royal permission or 
borne arms against his country was to be permitted 
to reside in this kingdom, except under a special li- 
cense from the King. Whoever infringed these rules 
incurred the penalties of high treason. 

The dismay was at first great among the malecon- 
tents. For English and Irigh Jacobites. who had 
served under the standards of Lewis or hung about 
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the Court of Saint Germains, had, since the peace, 
come over in multitudes to England. It was com- 
puted that thousands were within the scope of the 
new Act. But the severity of that Act was mitigated 
by a beneficent administration. Some fierce and 
stubborn Lon-jurors who would not debase themselves 
by asking for any indulgence, and some conspicuous 
enémies of the government who had asked for in- 
dulgence in vain, were under the necessity of taking 
refuge on the Continent. But the great majority of 
those offenders who promised to live peaceably under 
William’s rule obtained his permission to remain in 
their native land. 

In the case of one great offender there were some 
atl of circymstances which attracted general in- 
Clancarty- terest, aid which might furnish a good 

subject to a novelist or a dramatist. Near fourteen 
years before this time, Sunderland, then Secretary 
of State to Charles the Second, had married his 
déaghter Lady Elizabeth Spencer to Donough 
Macarthy, Earl of Clancarty, the lord of an im- 
mense domain in Munster. Both the bridggroom 
and the bride were mere childien, the bridegroom 
only fifteen, the bride only eleven. After the cere- 
emony they were separated; and many years full of 
strange vicissitudes elapsed before they again met. 
The boy soon visited his estates in Ireland. He had 
been bred a member of the Church of England; but 
his opinions and his practice were loose. He found 
himself among kinsmen who were zealous Roman 
Catholics. ,A Roman Catholic king was on the 
throne. To turn Roman Catholic was the best re- 
commendation fo favour both at Whitehal]l and at 
Dublin Cgstle. Clancarty speedily changed his re- 
ligion, and from a dissolyte Protestant became a dis- 
solute Papist. After the Revolution he followed the 
fortunes of James; sate in the Celtic Parliament 
which met at the King’s Inns; commanded a regi- 
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ment in the Celtic army; was forced to surrender 
himself to Marlborough at Cork; was sent to Eng- 
land, and was imprisoned in the Tower. The 
Clancarty estates, which were supposed to yield a 
rent of not much less than ten thousand a year, were 
confiscated. They were charged with an annuity to 
the Earl’s, brother, and with another annuity to his 
wife: but, the greater part was bestowed by the King 
on Lord Woodstock, the eldest son of Portland. 
During some time, the prisoner’s life was not safe. 
For the popular voice accused him of outrages for 
which the utmost license of civil war would not 
furnish a plea. It is said that he was threatened 
with an appeal of murder by the widow of a Protes- 
tant clergyman who had been put ¢o death during 
the troubles. After passing thee years in confine- 
ment, Clancarty made his escape to the Continent, 
was graciously received at St. Germains, and was en- 
trusted with the command of a corps of Irish refugees. 
When the treaty of Ryswick had put an end to the 
hope that the banished dynasty would be restored by 
foreign arms, he flattered himself that he might be 
able to make his pedce with the English Government? 
But he was grievously disappointed. The interest of 
his wife’s family was undoubtedly more than suf 
ficient to obtain a pardon for him. But on that 
interest he could not reckon. The selfish, base, 
covetous, father-in-law was not at all desirous to 
have a highborn beggar and the posterity of a ngh- 
born beggar to maintain. The ruling passion of the 
brother-in-law was a stern and acrimonious party 
spirit. He could not bear to think that he was so 
nearly connected with an enemy of the Revolution and 
of the Bill of Rights, and would with pleasure have 
seen the odious tie severed even by the hand of the 
executioner. ‘There was one, however, from whom 
the ruined, expatriated, prospribed young nobleman 
might hope to find avkind reception. He stole 
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across the Channel .n disguise, presented himself at 
Sunderland’s door, and requested to see Lady Clan- 
He was charged, he said, with a message to 

her from her mother, who was then lying on a sick 

bed at Windsor. By this fiction he obtained admis- 

sion, made himself known to his wife, whose thoughts 

had probably been constantly fixed on him during 

many years, ands prevailed on her to give him the 

most tender proofs of an affection sanctioned by the 

laws both of God and of man. The secret was 

soon discovered and betrayed by a waiting woman. 

Spencer learned that very night that his sister 

had admitted her husband to her apartment. The 

fanatical young Whig, burning with animosity which 

he mistook for virtue, and eager to emulate the 

Corinthian who asfassinated his brother, and the 

Roman who passed sentence of death on his son, 

flew to Vernon’s office, gave information that the 

Irish rebel, who had once already escaped from cus- 

tédy, was in hiding hard by, and procured a warrant 

and a guard of soldiers. Clancarty was found in the 

arms of his wife, and dragged to the Tower. She 

“followed him and implored permission to partake 
his cell. These events produced a great stir through- 

Yout the society of London. Sunderland professed 
everywhere that he heartily approved of his son’s con- 

duct: but the public had made up its mind about 

Sunderland’s veracity, and paid very little attention 

to his professions on this or on any other subject. 

In general, honourable men of both parties, whatever 

might be their opinion of Clancarty, felt great com- 

passion for his mother who was dying of a broken 
heart, and his poor young wife who wase begging 
piteously to be admitted within the Traitor’s Gate. 
Devonshire and Bedford joined with Ormond to ask 
for mercy. The aid of a still more powerful in- 
tercessor was called in. ¢ Lady Russell was esteemed 
by the King as a valuable ffiend: she was venerated 
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by the nation generally as a saint, the widow of a 
martyr: and, when she deigned to solicit favours, it 
was scarcely possible that she should solicit in vain. 
She naturally felta strong sympathy for’the unhappy 
couple, who were parted by the walls of that gloomy 
old fortress in which she had herself exchanged the 
last sad endearments with one whose image was 
never abséht from her. She took, Lady Clancarty 
with her to the palace, obtained access to William, 
and put a petition into his hand. Clancarty was 
pardoned on condition that he should leave the 
kingdom and never return to it. A pension was 
granted to him, small when compared with the mag- 
nificent inheritance which he had forfeited, but quite 
sufficient to enable him to live like a, gentleman on 
the Continent. He retired, agcompanied by his 
Elizabeth, to Altona. ‘ 

All this time the ways and means for the year 
were under consideration. The Parlia- way, ssa 
ment was able to grant some relief to “* @ 
the country. The land tax was reduced from four 
shillings in the pound to three. But nine expen- 
sive caripaigns had left a heavy arrear behind them ;¢ 
and it was plain that the public burdens must, even 
m the time of peace, be such as, before the Revolu- « 
tion, would have been thought more than sufficient 
to support a vigorous war. <A country gentleman 
was in no very good humour, when he compared 
the sums which were now exacted from him with 
those which he had been in the habit of paying under 
the last two kings; his discontent became stronger 
when he compared his own situation with that of 
courtiers, and above all of Dutch cotirtiers, who had 
been enriched by grants of Crown property ;, and both 
interest and envy made him willing to listen to poli- 
ticians who assured him that, if those grants were 1e- 
sumed, he might be relieved fom another shilling. 

The arguments against guch a resumption were not 
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likely to be heard with favour by a popular assembly 
composed of taxpayers, but to statesmen and legis- 
lators will seem unanswerable. 

There car! be no doubt that the Sovereign was, by 
Rightsofthe the old polity of the realm, competent to 
Sovragnine give or let the domains of the Crown in 
Crown lands. such manner as seemed good to him. No 
statute defined the length of the term‘which he might 
grant, or the amount of the rent which he must re- 
serve. He might part with the fee simple of a forest 
extending over a hundred square miles im considera- 
tion of a tribute of a brace of hawks to be delivered 
annually to his falconer, or of a napkin of fine linen 
to be laid oa the royal table at the coronation ban- 
quet. In fact, there had been hardly a reign since 
the Conquest, in which great estates had not been 
bestowed by our princes on jiavoured subjects. An- 
ciently, indeed, what had been lavishly given was not 
seldom violently taken away. Several laws for the 
€esumption of Crown lands were passed by the Parlia- 
ments of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Of 
those laws the last was that which, in the year 1485, 
immediately after the battle ef Bosworth, annulled 
the donations of the kings of the House of York. 
More than two hundred years had since elapsed 
without any Resumption Act. An estate derived 
from the royal hberality had long been universally 
thought as” secure as an estate which had descended 
from father to son since the compilation of Domes- 
day Book. No title was considered as more perfect 
than that,of the Russells to Woburn, given by Henry 
the Eighth to the first Earl of Bedford, or than that 
of the Cecils té@ Hatfield, purchased from the Crown 
for less than a third of the real value by the first 
Earl of Salisbury. The Long Parliament did not, 
even in that celebrated instrument of nineteen 
articles, which was framed expressly for the purpose 
of making the King a mere Doge, propose to re- 
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strain him fiom dealing according to nis pleasure 
with his parks and his castles, his fisheries and his 
mines. After the Restoration, under the government 
of an easy prince, who had indeed little disposition to 
give, but who could not bear to refuse, many noble 
private fortunes were carved out of the property of 
the Crown. Some of the persons who were thus 
enriched, Alb&émarle, for example, Sandwich and 
Clarendon, might be thought to have fairly earned 
their master’s favour by their services. Others had 
merely amused his leisure or pandered to his vices. 
His mistresses were munificently rewarded. Estates 
sufficient to support the highest rank in the peerage 
were distributed among his illegitimate children. 
That these grants, however prodigak were strictly 
legal, was tacitly admitted by fhe Estates of the 
Realm, when, in 1689, they recounted and con- 
demned the unconstitutional acts of the kings of the 
House of Stuart. Neither in the Declaration of 
Right nor in the Bill of Rights is there a word dh 
the subject. William, therefore, thought himself at 
hberty to give away his hereditary domains as freely 
as his predecessors Had given away their’s. There: 
was much murmuring at the profusion with which 
he rewarded his Dutch favourites; dnd we have seen 
that, on one occasion in the year 1696, the House of 
Commons interfered for the purpose of restraming 
his liberality. An address was presented requesting 
him not to grant to Portland an extensive territory 
in North Wales. But itis to be observed that, though 
in this address a strong opinion was expxessed that 
the grant would be mischievous, the Commons did 
not deny, and must therefore be considered as hav- 
ing admitted, that it would be perfectly legal. The 
King, however, yielded ; and, Portland was foiced to 
content himself with ten or twelve manors scattered 
over various counties from Cumberland to Sussex. 


It seems, therefore, clear that our princes were, by 
VOL. VIII. D 
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the law of the land, competent to do what they would 
with their hereditary estates.. It is perfectly true 
that the law was defective, and that the profusion 
with which mansions, abbeys, chaces, warrens, beds 
of ore, whole streets, whole market towns, had been 
bestoweG on courtiers was greatly to be lamented. 
Nothing could have been more proper than to pass a 
prospective statyte tying up in strict ‘entail the little 
which still remained of the Crown property. But to 
annul by a retrospective statute patents, which in 
Westminster Hall were held to be legally valid, would 
have been simply robbery. Such robbery must neces- 
sarily have made all property insecure; and a states- 
man must ke shortsighted indeed who imagines that 
what makes property insecure can really make society 
pl osperous. o 

But 1t is vain to expect that men who are inflamed 
by anger, who are suffering distress, and who fancy 
that it 1s 1n their power to obtain immediate relief 
from their distresses at the expense of those who 
have excited their anger, will reason as calmly as the 
historian who, biassed neither by interest nor passton, 
reviews the events of a pastag@. The publé burdens 
were heavy. To whatever extent the grants of royal 
domains were ‘revoked, those burdens would be 
lightened. Some of the recent grants had undoubt- 
edly been profuse. Some of the living grantees were 
unpopular. A ery was raised which soon became 
formidably loud. All the Tories, all the malecontent 
Whigs, and multitudes who, without being either 
Tories or malecontent Whigs, disliked taxes and dis- 
liked Dutchmen, called for a resumption of all the 
Crown property which King William had, as it was 
phrased,, been deceived into giving away. 

On the seventh of February 1698, this subject, 
Proceedings ta destined to irritate the public mind at in- 
arhamen 4 
grants foom tervals duging many years, was brought 
i under the consideration of the House of 
Commons. The opposition asked leave to bring in a 
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bill vacating all grants of Crown property which had 
been made since the Revolution. The ministers were 
in a great strait: the public feeling was strong; a 
general election was approaching ; it was dangerous 
and it would probably be vain to encounter the pre- 
vailing sentiment directly. But the shock which 
could not be resisted might beeluded. The ministry 
accordingly professed to find no fawlt with the pro- 
posed bill, except tlt it did not go far enough, and 
moved for leave to bring in two more bills, one for 
annulling the grants of James the Second, the other 
for annulling the grants of Charlesthe Second. The 
Tories were caught in their own snare. For most of 
the grants of Charles and James had been made to 
Tories ; and a resumption of those grants would have 
reduced some of the chiefs of sthe Tory party to 
poverty. Yet it was impossible to draw a distinction 
between the grants of William and those of his two 
predecessors. Nobody could pretend that the law 
had been altered since his accession. If, therefore, 
the grants of the Stuarts were legal, so were his: if 
his grants were illegal, so were the grants of his 
uncles. And, if both his grants and the grants of® 
his’ uncles were illegal, 1t was absurd to say that the 
mere lapse of time made a difference. For not only * 
was it part of the a!phabet of the law that there was 
no prescription against the Ciown, but the thirty 
eight years which had elapsed since the Restoration 
would not have sufficed to bar a writ of right brought 
by a private demandant against a wrongful tenant. 
‘Nor could it be pretended that William had bestowed 
his favours less judiciously than Chailes and James. 
Those whg were least friendly to the Dutch would 
hardly venture to say that Portland, Zulestein and 
Ginkell were less deserving of the royal bounty than 
the Duchess of Cleveland and the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, than the progeny of Well Gwynn, than the 
apostate Arlington or the butcher Jeffreys. The op- 
D2 
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position, therefore, sullenly assented to what the 
ministry proposed. From that moment the scheme 
was doomed. Everybody affected to be for it; and 
everybody was really against it. The three bills 
were brought in together, read a second time together, 
ordered to be committed together, and were then, 
first mutilated, and at length quietly dropped. 

In the history of the financial legislation of this 
session, there were some episodes*which deserve to be 
related. Those members, a numerous body, who 
envied and dreaded Montague readily became the 

es unconscious tools of the cunning malice 
scoused of of Sunderland, whom Montague had re- 
fesed to defend in Parliament, and who, 
though detested by the opposition, contrived to 
exercise some influence ove: that party through the 
instrumentality of Charles Duncombe. Duncombe 
indeed had his own reasons for hating Montague, 
who had turned him out of the place of Cashier 
& the Excise. A serious charge was brought against 
the Board of Treasury, and especially against its 
chief. He was the invento. of Exchequer Bjlls; and 
‘they were popularly called Méntague’s notes. He 
had induced the Parliament to enact that those bills, 
- even when at a discount in the market, should be re- 
ceived at par by the collectors of the revenue. This 
enactment, ,if honestly carried into effect, would 
have been unobjectionable. But it was strongly 
rumoured that there had been foul play, peculation, 
even forgery. Duncombe threw the most serious im- 
putations pn the Board of Treasury, and pretended 
that he had been put out of his office only because 
he was too shrewd to be deceived, and too, honest to 
join in deceiving the public. Tories and malecontent 
Whigs, elated by the. hope that Montague might 
be convicted of malversation, eageily called for 
inquiry. An inquiry was instituted; but the result 
not only disappointed but utterly confounded the 
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accusers. The persecuted minister obtained both a 
complete acquittal, and a signal revenge. Circum- 
stances were discovered which seemed to indicate that 
Duncombe himself was not blameless. The clue was 
followed: he was severely cross-examined; he lost 
his head; made one unguarded admission after 
another, and was at length compelled to confess, on 
the floor of the House, that he had been guilty of an 
infamous fraud, which, but for his own confession, 1t 
would have been scarcely possible to bring home to 
him. He had been ordered by the Commissioners 
of the Excise to pay ten thousand pounds into the 
Exchequer for the public service. He had in his 
hands, as cashier, more than double that sum in good 
milled silver. With some of this mohey he bought 
Exchequer Bills whichewere thet at a considerable 
discount: he paid those bills in; and he pocketed 
the discount, which amounted to about four hundred 
pounds. Nor was this all. In order to make % 
appear that the depreciated paper, which he had 
fraudulently substituted for silver, had been received 
by him «in payment of taxes, he had employed a, 
knavish Jew to forge indorsements of names, some 
real and some imaginary. This scandalous story, , 
wrung out of his own lips, was heard by the oppo- 
sition with consternation and shame, by the ministers 
and their friends with vindictive exultatfon. It was 
resolved, without any division, that he should be 
sent to the Tower, that he should be kept close pri- 
soner there, that he should be expelled from the 
House. Whether any further punishment could be 
inflicted on him was a perplexing question. The 
English law touching forgery became, at a later 
period, barbarously severe; but, in 1698, it was 
absurdly lax. The prisoner’s offence was certainly 
not a felony; and lawyers apprehended that there 
would be much difficulty in convicting him even of 
& misdemeanour. Buta recent precedent was fresh 
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in the minds of al] men. The weapon which had 
reached Fenwick might reach Duncombe. A bill of 
pains and penalties was brought in, and carried 
through the earher stages with less opposition than 
might have been expected. Some Noes might per- 
haps be uttered ; but no members ventured to say 
that the Noes had it. The Tories.were mad with 
shame and mortification, at finding that their rash 
attempt to ruin an enemy had produced no effect 
except the ruin of a friend. In their rage, they 
eagerly caught at a new hope of revenge, a hope 
destined to end, as their former hope had ended, in 
discomfiture and disgrace. They learned, from the 
agents of Sunderland, as many people suspected, but 
certainly fronf informants who were well acquainted 
with the offices ab6ut Whitekall, that some securities 
forfeited to the Crown 1n Ireland had been bestowed 
by the King ostensibly on one Thomas Raalton, but 
geally on the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
value of these securities was about ten thousand 
pounds. On the sixteenth of February this trans- 
action was brought without any notice umder the 
consideration of the House of Commons by Colonel 
Granville, a Tory member, nearly related to the Earl 
of Bath. Montague was taken completely by sur- 
prise, but manfully avowed the whole truth, and 
defended what he had done. The orators of the 
vpposition declaimed against him with great anima- 
tion and asperity. “ This gentleman,” they said, 
“has at once violated three distinct duties He is 
a privy Councillor, and, as such, is bound to advise 
the Crown with a view, not to his own selfish in- 
terests, but to the general good. He 4s the first 
minister of finance, and is, as such, bound to be a 
thrifty manager of the royal treasure. He is a 
member of this House, and is, as such, bound to 
see that the burden& borne by his constituents are 
not made heavier by rapacity and prodigality. To 
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all these trusts he has been unfaithful. The ad- 
vice of the privy councillor to his master is, ‘ Give 
Mme money.’ The first Lord of the Treasury signs 
a warrant for giving himself money out of the 
Treasury. The member for Westminster puts into 
his pocket money which his constituents ‘must be 
taxed to replace.” The surprise was complete; the 
onset was formidable: but the Whig majority, after 
a moment of dismay and wavering, rallied firmly 
round their leader. Several speakers declared that 
they highly approved of the prudent liberality with 
which His Majesty had requited the services of a 
most able, diligent, and trusty counsellor. It was 
miserable economy mndeed to grudge aereward of a 
few thousands to one who had made the State richer 
by millions. Would that all theglargesses of former 
kings had been as well bestowed! Hew those 
largesses had been bestowed none knew better than 
some of the austere patriots who harangued so loudly 
against the avidity of Montague. If there is, it w& 
said, a house in England which has been gorged with 
undeseryed riches by the prodigality of weak sove- 
reigns, it 1s the Hove of Bath. Does it lie in thee 
mouth of a son of that house to blame the judicious 
munificence of a wise and good king? Before the e 
Granvilles complain that distinguished merit has 
been rewarded with ten thousand pounds, let them 
refund some part of the hundreds of thousands which 
they have pocketed without any merit at all. 

The rule was, and still is, that a member against 
whom a charge is made must be heard in his own 
defence, and must then leave the House. The op- 
position igsisted that Montague shofild retire. His 
friends maintained that this case did not fall within 
the rule. Distinctions were drawn; precedents were 
cited ; and at length the question was put, that Mr. 
Montague do withdraw. The, Ayes were only ninety 
seven; the Noes two husdred and nine. This de- 
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cisive result astonished both parties. The Tories 
lost heart and hope. The joy of the Whigs was 
boundless. It was instantly moved that the Honour- 
able Charles Montague, Esquire, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for his good services to this Government 
does deserve His Majesty’s favour. The opposition, 
completely cowed, did not venture to demand another 
division. Montague scornfully thanked ‘them for the 
inestimable service which they had done him. But 
for their malice he never should have had the honour 
and happiness of being solemnly pronounced by the 
Commons of England a benefactor of his country. 
As to the grant which had been the subject of de~ 
bate, he wes perfectly ready to give it up, if his 
accusers would engage to follow his example. 

Even after this Jefeat the Tories returned to the 
charge. They pretended that the frauds which had 
been committed with respect to the Exchequer Bills 
had been facilitated by the mismanagement of the 
Soard of Treasury, and moved a resolution which im- 
plied a censure on that Board, and especially on its 
chief. This resolution was rejected by a hundred and 
seventy votes to eighty-eight. It was remarked that 
Spencer, as if anxious to show that he had taken no 
part in the machinations of which his father was 
justly or unjustly suspected, spoke in this debate with 
great warmth against Duncombe and for Montague. 

A few days later, the bill of pains and penalties 
Billof pains against Duncombe passed the Commons. 
ee“ §=©60sAIt. provided that two thirds of his enor- 
Duncombe, taous property, real and personal, should 
be confiscated and applied to the public service. Till 
the third reading there was no serious opposition. 
Then the Tories mustered their strength. They 
were defeated by a hundred and thirty-eight votes to 
a hundred and three; and the bill was carried up to 
the Lords by the Maxyquess of Hartington, a young 
nobleman whom the great body of Whigs respected 
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as one of their hereditary chiefs, as the heir of Devon- 
shire, and as the son in law of Russell. 

That Duncombe had been guilty of shameful dis- 
honesty was acknowledged by all men of sense ana 
honour in the party to which he belonged. He had 
therefore little right to expect indulgence*from the 
party which he had unfairly and malignantly assailed. 
Yet it is not creditable to the Whigg that they should 
have been so much disgusted by his frauds, or so 
much irritated by his attacks, as to have been bent 
on punishing him in a manner inconsistent with all 
the principles which governments ought to hold most 
sacred. 

Those who concurred in the proceeding against 
Duncombe tried to vindicate their cqnduct by citing 
as an example the proceeding against Fenwick. So 
dangerous is it to vidlate, on any pretence, those 
principles which the experience of ages has proved 
to be the safeguards of all that is most precious to a 
community. Twelve months had hardly elapsed sirfte 
the legislature had, in very peculiar circumstances, 
and for very plausible reasons, taken upon itself to 
try and to punish a Sreat, criminal whom it was im-© 
possible to reach in the ordinary course of justice; 
and already the breach then made in the fences whiche 
protect the dearest rights of Englishmen was widening 
fast. What had last year been defended only as a 
rare exception seemed now to be regarded as the 
ordinary rule. Nay, the bill of pains and penalties 
which now had an easy passage through the House 
of Commons was infinitely more objectionable than 
*the bill which had been so obstinately resisted at 
every stage in the preceding session." 

The writ of attainder against Fenwick was not, as 
the vulgar imagined and stil] imagine, objectionable 
because it was retrospective. It is always to be re- 
membered that retrospective, legislation is bad in 
principle only when it affects the sulstantive law. 
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Statutes creating new crimes or increasing the punish- 
ment of old crimes ought in no case to be retrospec- 
tive. But statutes which merely alter the procedure, 
if they are in themselves good statutes, ought to be 
retrospective. To take examples from the legisla- 
tion of dur own time, the Act passed in 1845, for 
punishing the malicious destruction of works of art 
with whipping, was most properly mdde prospective 
only. Whatever indignation the authors of that Act 
might feel agaist the ruffian who had broken the 
Barberini Vase, they knew that they could not, with- 
out the most serious detriment to the commonwealth, 
pass a law for scourging him. On the other hand the 
Act which allowed the affirmation of a quaker to be 
received in crimunal cases allowed, and most justly and 
reasonably, such aff{1 mation to be received in the case 
of a past as well as of a future fhisdemeanour or felony. 
If we try the Act which attainted Fenwick by these 
rules we shall find that almost all the numerous writers 
Who have condemned it have condemned it on wrong 
grounds. It made no retrospective change 1n the sub- 
stantive law. The crime was not new. It was high 
treason as defined by the Statuté of Edward the Third. 
The punishment was not new. It was the punishment 
which had been inflicted on traitors of ten generations. 
All that was new was the procedure; and, if the new 
procedure had been intrinsically better than the old 
procedure, the new procedure might with perfect 
propriety have been employed. But the procedure 
employed in Fenwick’s case was the worst possible, and 
would have been the worst possible if it had been esta- 
blished from time immemorial. However clearly po-- 
litical crime may have been defined by ancient lawa, a 
man accused of 1t ought not to be tried by a crowd of 
five hundred and thirteen eager politicians, of whom 
he can challenge none even with cause, who have nc 
judge to guide them, who are allowed to come in and 
gc out as they choose, whoce hear as much or as little 
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as they choose of the accusation and of the defence, 
who are exposed, during the investigation, to every 
kind of corrupting influence, who are inflamed by all 
the passions which animated debates naturally excite, 
who cheer one orator and cough down another, who 
are roused from sleep to cry Aye or No, ot who are 
hurried half drunk from their suppers to divide. For 
this reason, and for no other, the attainder of Fenwick 
is to be condemned. It was unjust and of evil ex- 
ample, not because it was a retrospective Act, but 
because it was an act essentially judicial, performed 
by a body destitute of all judicial qualities. 

The bill for punishing Duncombe was open to all 
the objections which can be urged against the bill 
for punishing Fenwick, and to other objections of 
even greater weight. In bothg cases the judicial 
functions were usurpetl by a body unfit to exercise 
such functions. But the bill against Duncombe 
really was, what the bill against Fenwick was not, 
objectionable as a retrospective bill. It altered tke 
substantive criminal law. It visited an offence with 
a penalty of which the offender, at the time whea he 
offended, had no notfce. e 

It may be thought a strange proposition that the 
bill agamst Duncombe was a worse bill than the bille 
against Fenwick, because the bill against Fenwick 
struck at life, and the bill against Duncombe struck 
only at property. Yet this apparent paradox is a 
sober truth. Life is indeed more precious than pro- 
perty. But the power of abitrarily taking away the 
lives of men is infinitely less likely to be abused than 
the power of arbitrarily taking away their property. 
Even the, lawless classes of society fenerally shrink 
from blood. They commit thousands of offences 
against property to one murder ; and most of the few 
murders which they do commit are committed for 
the purpose of facilitating or concealing some offence 
ugainst property. The umwillingness of juries to find 
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a fellow creature guilty of a capital felony even on 
the clearest evidence is notorious; and it may well 
be suspected that they frequently violate their oaths 
in favour of life. In civil suits, on the other hand, 
they too often forget that their duty is merely to 
vive the plaintiff a compensation for evil suffered ; 
and, if the conduct of the defendant has moved their 
indignation and his fortune is known to be large, 
they turn themselves into a criminal tribunal, and, 
under the name of damages, impose a large fine. 
As housebreakers are more likely to take plate and 
jewellery than to cut throats; as juries are far more 
likely to err on the side of pecuniary severity in as- 
sessing damages than to send to the gibbet any man 
who has not mchly deserved it; so a legislature, 
which should be so*inwise as to take on itself the 
functions properly belonging to the Courts of Law, 
would be far more likely to pass Acts of Confiscation 
than Acts of Attainder. We naturally feel pity even 
fot a bad man whose head is about to fall. But, 
when a bad man is compelled to disgorge his ill- 
gotten gains, we naturally feel a vindictive pleasure, 
‘in which there 13 much dangér that we may be 
tempted to indulge too largely. 
‘. The hearts of many stout Whigs doubtless bled at 
the thought of what Fenwick must have suffered, 
the agonising struggle, in a mind not of the firmest 
temper, between the fear of shame and the fear of 
death, the parting from a tender wife, and all the 
gloomy solemnity of the last morning. But whose 
heart was to bleed at the thought that Charles Dun- 
combe, who was _ born to carry parcels and to sweep 
down a counting-house, was to be punished for his 
knavery by having his income reduced to eight 
thousand a year, more. than most earls then pos- 
sessed ? 
His judges were not, likely to tee: compassion for 
him; and they all had strong selfish reasons to vote 
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against him. They were all in fact bribed by the 
very bill by which he would be punished. 

His property was supposed to amount to consi- 
derably more than four hundred thousand pounds. 
Two thirds of that property were equivalent to about 
sevenpence in the pound on the rental of the king- 
dom as assessed to the land tax. If, therefore, two 
thirds of that ‘property could have keen brought into 
the Exchequer, the land tax for 1699, a burden most 
painfully felt by the class which had the chief power 
in England, might have been reduced from three 
shillings to two and fivepence. Every squire of a 
thousand a year in the House of Commons would 
have had thirty pounds more to spead; and that 
sum might well have made to himethe whole dif- 
ference between being at ease and being pinched 
duiing twelve months. If the bill had passed, if the 
gentry and yeomanry of the kingdom had found that 
it was possible for them to obtain a welcome remission 
of taxation by imposing on a Shylock or an Ovef- 
reach, by a retrospective law, a fine not heavier than 
his misconduct might, in a moral view, seem to have 
deserved, it is impos#ible to believe that they would® 
not soon have recurred to so simple and agreeable a 
resource. In every age it 1s easy to find rich men® 
who have done bad things for which the law has 
provided no punishment or an madeqyate punish- 
ment. The estates of such men wour soon have 
been considered as a fund applicable to the public 
service. As often as it was necessary to vote an 
extraordinary supply to the Crown, the Committee 

eof Ways and Means would have looked about for 
some unpopular capitalist to plunder. Appetate 
would have grown with indulgence. Accusations 
would have been eagerly welcomed. Rumours and 
suspicions would have been received as proofs. The 
wealth of the great goldsmiths of the Royal Exchange 
would have become as imsecure as that of a Jew 
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under the Plantagenets, as that of a Christian under 
a Turkish Pasha. Rich men would have tried to 
invest their acquisitions in some form in which they 
could lie closely hidden and could be speedily re- 
moved. In no long time it would have been found 
that of dll financial resources the least productive is 
robbery, and that the public had really paid far more 
dearly for Duncambe’s hundreds of thousands than 
if it had borrowed them at fifty per cent. 

These considerations had more weight with the 
Lords than with the Commons. Indeed one of the 
principal uses of the Upper House is to defend the 
vested rights of property in cases in which those 
nghts are uapopular, and are attacked on grounds 
which to shortsighted politicians seem valid. An 
assembly composedof men almost all of whom have 
inherited opulence, and who are not under the ne- 
cessity of paying court to constituent bodies, will 
not easily be hurried by passion or seduced by so- 
phistry into robbery. As soon as the Bull for punish- 
ing Duncombe had been read at the table of the 
Peers, 1t became clear that there would be,.a sharp 
contest. Three great Tory noblemen, Rochester, 
Nottingham and Leeds, headed the opposition; and 
they were joined by some who did not ordinarily act 
with them. At an early stage of the proceedings a 
new and perplexing question was raised. How did 
it appear that the facts set forth in the preamble 
were true, that Duncombe had committed the frauds 
for which it was proposed to punish him in so extra- 
ordinary a manner? In the House of Commons, he 
had been taken _by surprise: he had made admissions 
of which he had not foreseen the consequences ; and 
he had then been so much disconcerted by the severe 
manner in which he had been interrogated that he 
had at length avowed everything. But he had now 
had time to prepare himself: he had been furnished 
with advice by counsel; #nd, when he was placed at 
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the bar of the Peers, he refused to criminate himself, 
and defied his persecutors to prove him guilty. He 
was sent back to the Tower. The Lords acquainted 
the Commons with the difficulty which had amsen. 
A conference was held in the Pamted Chamber; and 
there Hartington, who appeared for the Commons, 
declared thet .he was authorized, by those who had 
sent him, to assure the Lords that’ Duncombe had, 
in his place in Parliament, owned the misdeeds which 
he now challenged his accusers to bring home to 
him. The Lords, however, nghtly thought that it 
would be a strange and a dangerous thing to receive 
a declaration of the House of Commons im its col- 
lective character as conclusive evidence of the fact 
that a man had committed a crime. ®° The House of 
Commons was under none of thse restraints which 
were thought necessary 1n ordinary cases to protect 1n- 
nocent defendants against false witnesses. The House 
of Commons could not be sworn, could not be crose- 
examined, could not be indicted, imprisoned, puilloried, 
mutilated, for peryury. Indeed the testimony of the 
House of Commons jg its collective character was ot, 
less value than the uncontradicted testumony of a 
single member. [or 1t was only the testimony of the , 
majority of the House. There might be a large respect- 
able minority whose recollections might matenally 
differ from the recollections of the mafority. This 
indeed was actually the case. For there had been a 
dispute among those who had heard Duncombe’s con- 
fession as to the precise extent of what he had con- 
fessed; and there had been a division ; and the state- 
“ment which the Upper House was expected to receive 
as decisive*on the point of fact had been at last carried 
only by ninety votes to sixty eight. It should seem 
therefore that, whatever mor4l conviction the Lords 
might feel of Duncombe’s guilt, they were bound, as 
righteous judges, to absolve him. 

After much animated debate, they divided ; and 
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the bill was lost by forty eight votes to forty seven. 
It was proposed by some of the minority that proxies 
should be called: but this scandalous proposition 
was strenuously resisted; and the House, to its great 
honour, resolved that on questions which were sub- 
stantially judicial, though they might be in form 
legislative, no peer who was absent should be allowed 
to have a voice. « 

Many of the Whig Lords protested. Among them 
were Orford and Wharton. It is to be lamented that 
Burnet, and the excellent Hough, who was now 
Bishop of Oxford, should have been impelled by 
party spirit to record their dissent from a decision 
which all séhsible and candid men will now pro- 
nounce to have been just and salutary. Somers was 
present; but his name is not attached to the protest 
which was subscribed by his ‘brethren of the Junto. 
We may therefore not unreasonably infer that, on this 

on many other occasions, that wise and virtuous 
a oanad disapproved of the violence of his friends. 

In rejectang the bill, the Loids had only ex- 

ices ercised their indisputable nght. But 
between = =: they immediately proceeded to take a step 
of which the legality was not equally clear. 

Rochester moved that Duncombe should be set 
at liberty. The motion was carried: a warrant 
for the diseharge of the prisoner was sent to the 
Tower, and was obeyed without hesitation by Lord 
Lucas, who was Laeutenant of that fortress. As 
soon as this was known, the anger of the Commons 
broke forth with violence. It was by their order 
that the upstart Duncombe had been put in ward* 
He was their prisoner; and it was mogstrous in- 
solence in the Peers to release him. The Peers 
defended what they had done by arguments which 
must be allowed to have been ingenious, if not satis- 
factory. It was quite true that Duncombe had 
originally been committed to the Tower by the Com- 
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mons. But, it was said, the Commons, by sending 
a penal bill against him to the Lords, did, by 
necessary implication, send him also to the Lords. 
For it was plainly impossible for the Lords to 
pass the bill without hearing what he had to say 
against it. The Commons had felt this, and had 
not complained when he had, without their consent, 
been brought from his place of cenfinement, and 
set at the bar of the Peers. From that moment 
he was the prisoner of the Peers. He had been 
taken back from the bar to the Tower, not by virtue 
of the Speaker’s warrant, of which the force was 
spent, but by virtue of their order which had re- 
manded him. They, therefore, mght enith perfect 
propriety discharge him. Whatever » jurist might 
have thought of these arguments,they had no effect 
on the Commons. Indeed, violent as the spimt of 
party was in those times, it was less violent than the 
spirit of caste. Whenever a dispute arose between 
the two Houses, many members of both forgot tha 
they were Whigs or Tories, and remembered only 
that they were Patricians or Plebeians. On this occa- 
sion nobody was loude? in asserting the privileges of 
the representatives of the people in opposition to the 
encroachments of the nobility than Harley. Dun- 
combe was again arrested by the Serjeant at Arms, 
and remained in confinement till the end of the 
session. Some eager men were for addressing the 
King to turn Lucas out of office. This was not 
done: but during several days the 111 humour of the 
Lower House showed itself by a studied discourtesy. 
Qne of the members was wanted as a witness In a 
matter which the Lords were investigating. They 
sent two Judges with a message requesting the per- 
mission of the Commons to eyamjne him. At any 
other time the Judges would have been called in 
immediately, gnd the permission would have been 
granted as of course. But on this occasion the 
VOL VIII. E 
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Judges were kept waiting some hours at the door; 
and such difficulties were made about the permission 
that the Peers desisted from urging a request which 
seemed hkely to be ungraciously refused. 

The attention of the Parliament was, during the 
Commercai Temainder of the session, chiefly occupied 
questions. by commercial questions. Some of those 

questions required so much investigation, and gave 
occasion to so much dispute, that the prorogation did 
not take place till the fifth of July. There was con- 
sequently some illness and much discontent among 
both Lords and Commons. For, in that age, the 
London season usually ended soon after the first notes 
of the cuckto had been heard, and before the poles 
had been decked for the dances and mummeries 
which welcomed ¢he genial May day of the ancient 
calendar. Since the year of the Revolution, a year 
which was an exception to all ordinary rules, the 
members of the two Houses had never been detained 
frum their woods and haycocks even so late as the 
beginning of June. 

The Commons had, soon after they met, appointed 
a Committee to enquire into‘ the state of trade, and 
had referred to this Committee several petitions 
from merchants and manufacturers who complained 
that they were in danger of being uxudersold, and 
who asked for additional protection. 

A highly curious report on the importation of 
silks and the exportation of wool was soon presented 
to the House. It was in that age believed by all 
but a very few speculative men that the sound com- 
mercial policy was to keep out of the country the 
delicate and ‘rilliantly tinted textures of southern 
looms, and to keep in the country the raw material 
on which most of our own looms were employed. It 
was now fully proved that, during eight years of 
war, the textures which it was thought desirable 
to keep out had been*constantly commg in, and 
the material which it was thought desirable to 
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keep in had been constantly goirg out. This inter- 
change, an interchange, as it was imagined, per- 
nicious to England, had been chiefly managed by 
an association of Huguenot refugees, residing in 
London. Whole fleets of boats with illcit cargoes 
had been passing and repassing between Kent and 
Picardy. The loading and unloading had taken 
place sometimes in Romney Marshg sometimes on 
the beach under the chffs between Dover and Folk- 
stone. All the inhabitants of the south eastern coast 
were in the plot. It was a common saying among 
them that, if a gallows were set up every quarter of 
a mile along the coast, the trade would still go on 
briskly. It had been discovered, some fears before, 
that the vessels and the hiding places which were 
necessary to the business of the ¢muggler had fre- 
quently afforded accommodation to the traitor. The 
report contained fresh evidence upon this point. It 
was proved that one of the contrabandists had pro- 
vided the vessel in which the ruffian O’Bnen had 
carried Scum Goodman over to France. 

The inference which ought to have been drawn 
from these facts was that the probibitory system was 
absurd. That system had not destroyed the trade 
which was so much dreaded, but had merely called 
into existence a desperate race of men who, ac- 
customed to earn their daily bread by the breach of 
an unreasonable law, soon came to regard the most 
reasonable laws with contempt, and, having begun 
by eluding the custom house officers, ended by con- 
splring against the throne. And, if, in time of war, 
when the whole Channel was dotted with our cruisers, 
it had been, found impossible to prevent the regular 
exchange of the fleeces of Cotswold for the alamodes 
of Lyons, what chance was there that any machinery 
which could be employed in time of peace would be 
more efficacious? The politicians of the seventeenth 
century, however, were of opinion that sharp laws 
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sharply administered could not fail to save English- 
men from the intolerable grievance of selling dear 
what could be best produced by themselves, and of 
buying cheap what could be best produced by others. 
The penalty for importing French silks was made 
more severe. An Act was passed which gave to a 
joint stock company an absolute monopoly of lustrings 
for a term of <fourteen years. The fruit of these 
wise counsels was such as might have been foreseen. 
French silks were still 1mported; and, long before 
the term of fourteen years had expired, the funds of 
the Lustring Company had been spent, its offices had 
been shut up, and its very name had been forgotten 
at Jonathax’s and Garraway’s. 

Not contert with prospective legislation, the Com- 
mons unanimousky determined to treat the offences 
which the Committee had brought to hght as high 
crimes against the State, and to employ against a 
few cunning mercers in Nicholas Iane and the Old 

“Jewry all the gorgeous and cumbrous machinery 
which ought to be reserved for the delinquencies 
of great Ministers and Judges. It was resolved, 
without a division, that several Frenchmen and one 
Englishman who had been deeply concerned in the 
contraband trade should be impeached. Managers 
were appointed: articles were drawn up: prepara- 
tions were made for fitting up Westminster Hall 
with benches and scarlet hangings: and at one time 
it was thought that the trials would last till the par- 
tridge shooting began. But the defendants, having 
little hope of acquittal, and not wishing that the 
Peers should, come to the business of fixing tHe 
punishment in the temper which was likely to be the 
effect of an August passed in London, very wisely 
declined to give their lordships unnecessary trouble, 
and pleaded guilty. The sentences were consequently 
lenient. The French offenders were merely fined ; 
and their fines probably did not amount to a fifth 
part of the sums which they had realised by unlawful 
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trafic The Englishman wh® had been active in 
managing the escape of Goodman was both fined 
and imprisoned. 

The progress of the woollen manufactures of 
Ireland excited even more alarm and 1n- ,,,,; manufec- 
dignation than the contraband trade with ™** 
France. The French question indeed had been 
simply commercial. The Irsh question, originally 
commercial, became political. It was not merely 
the prosperity of the clothiers of Wiltshire and of the 
West Riding that was at stake; but the dignity of the 
Crown, the authority of the Parhament, and the unity 
of the empire. Already might be discerned among 
the Englishry, who were now, by the he'p and under 
the protection of the mother country, the lords of the 
conquered island, some signs of a spirit, feeble indeed, 
as yet, and such as might easily be put down by a 
few resolute words, but destined to revive at long 
intervals, and to be stronger and more formidable 
at every revival. ig 

The person who on this occasion came forward 
as the champion of the colonists, the forerunner of 
Swift and of Grattan; was William Molyneux. He 
would have rejected the name of Irishman as indig- 
nantly as a citizen of Marseilles or Cyrene, proud of 
his pure Greek blood, and fully qualified to send a 
ehariot to the Olympic race course, would have re- 
jected the name of Gaul or Libyan. He was, in the 
phrase of that time, an English gentleman of family 
and fortune born in Ireland. He had studied at the 
Temple, had travelled on the Continent, had become 
@ell known to the most eminent scholars and pkito- 
sophers of Oxford and Cambridge, had been elected a 
member of the Royal Society of London, and had been 
one of the founders of the Reyal.Society of Dublin. 
In the days of Popish ascendancy he had taken refuge 
among his friends here: he had returned to his home 
when the ascendancy of his own caste had been re- 
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established : and he h&d been chosen to represent the 
University of Dublin in the House of Commons. He 
had made great efforts to promote the manufactures 
of the kingdom in which he resided; and he had 
found those efforts impeded by an Act of the English 
Parliament which laid severe restrictions on the ex- 
portation of woollen goods from Ireland. In principle 
this Act was altogether indefensible. Practically it 
was altogether unimportant. Prohibitions were not 
needed to prevent the Ireland of the seventeenth 
century from being a great manufacturing country ; 
nor could the most liberal bounties have made her so. 
The jealousy of commerce, however, is as fanciful 
and unreasenable as the jealousy of love. The 
clothiers of Wilts and Yorkshire were weak enough 
to imagine that tley should, be ruined by the com- 
petition of a half barbarous island, an island where 
there was far less capital than m England, where 
there was far less security for hfe and property than in 
“England, and where there was far less industry and 
energy among the labouring classes than 1n England. 
Molyneux, on the other hand, had the sanguine 
temperament of a projector. “He imagined that, but 
for the tyrannical] interference of strangers, a Ghent 
would spring up in Connemara, and a Bruges in the 
Bog of Allen. And what right had strangers to in- 
terfere? Not content with showing that the law of 
which he complained was absurd and unjust, he 
undertook to prove that it was null and void. Early in 
the year 1698 he published and dedicated to the King 
a treatise in which it was asserted in plain terms that 
the Eughsh Parliament had no authority over Ireland. 
Whoever considers without passion oy prejudice 
the great constitutional question which was thus for 
the first time raised will probably be of opinion that 
Molyneux was in error. The right of the Parlia- 
ment of England to legislate for Ireland rested on 
the broad general prineiple that the paramount 
*authority of the mother country extends over all 
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colonies planted by her sons th all parts of the 
world. This principle was the subject of much dis- 
cussion at the time of the American troubles, and 
was then maintained, without any reservation, not 
only by the English Ministers, but by Burke and all 
the adherents of Rockingham, and was asimitted, 
with one single reservation, even by the Americans 
themselves. Down to the moment of separation the 
Congress fully acknowledged the competency of the 
King, Lords and Commons to make laws, of any 
kind but one, for Massachusetts and Virginia. The 
only power which such men as Washington and 
Franklin denied to the Imperial legislature was the 
power of taxing. Within living memory, Acts which 
have made great political and social revolutions in 
our Colonies have been passed im this country; nor 
has the validity of tho&e Acts ever been questioned - 
and conspicuous among them were the law of 1807 
which abolished the slave trade, and the law of 1833 
which abolished slavery. 2 
The doctrine that the parent state has supreme 
power over the colonies 1s not only borne out by 
authority and by precedent, but will appear, when. 
examined, to be in entire accordance with justice and 
with polhty. During the feeble infancy of colonies , 
independence would be pernicious, or rather fatal, 
to them. Undoubtedly, as they grow stronger and 
stronger, it will be wise in the home gévernment to 
be more and more indulgent. No sensible parent 
deals with a son of twenty in the same way as with 
a son of ten. Nor will any government not in- 
efatuated treat such a province as Canada or Victoria 
in the way in which it might be proper to treat a 
little band of emigrants who have just begun to 
build their huts on a barbarous shore, and to whom 
the protection of the flag of a great nation is indis- 
pensably necessary. Nevertheless, there cannot really 
be more than one supreme power in a society. If 
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therefore, a time coines at which the mother country 
finds it expedient altogether to abdicate her para- 
mount authority over a colony, one of two courses 
ought to be taken. There ought to be complete 
incorporation, 1f such incorporation be possible. If 
not, there ought to be complete separation. Very 
few propositions in politics can be so perfectly de- 
monstrated as this, that parliamentary government 
cannot be carriéd on by two really equal and in- 
dependent parliaments in one empire. 

And, 1f we admit the general rule to be that the 
English parliament is competent to legislate for 
colonies planted by Enghsh subjects, what reason 
was there for considering the case of the colony in 
Ireland as an exception? For it 1s to be observed 
that the whole question was between the mother 
country and the colény. The aboriginal inhabitants, 
more than five sixths of the population, had no more 
interest in the matter than the swine or the poultry ; 
qr, 1f they had an interest, 1t was for their interest 
that the caste which domineered over them should not 
be emancipated from all external control. They 
were no more represented in the parliament which 
sate at Dublin than im the parhament which sate at 
Westminster. They had less to dread from legisla- 
tion at Westminster than from legislation at Dublin. 
They were, indeed, likely to obtain but avery scanty 
measure of sustice from the English Tories, a more 
scanty measure still from the English Whigs: but 
the most acrimonious English Whig did not feel 
towards them that intense antapathy, compounded of 
hatred, fear and scorn, with which they were regarded 
by the Cromwellian who dwelt among them.* For 
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* That a portion at least of 
the native population of Ireland 
looked to the Parliament et 
Westminster for protecticn against 
the tyranny of the Parliament at 
Jublin appears trom a paper er- 


titled The Case of the Roman 
Catholic Nation of Ireland. This 
paper, wititen in 1711 by one of 
the oppressed race and religion, 
is in a MS. belonging to d 
Fingall The Parhament of Ise- 
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the Irishry Molyneux, though boasting that he was 
the champion of liberty, though professing to have 
learned his political principles from Locke’s writings, 
and though confidently expecting Locke’s applause, 
asked nothing but a more cruel and more hopeless 
slavery. What he claimed was that, as cespected 
the colony to which he belonged, England should 
forego rights °which she has exercised and is still 
exercising over every other colony that she has ever 
planted. And what reason could be given for making 
such a distinction? No colony had owed so much 
to England. No colony stood in such need of the 
support of England. Twice, within the memory of 
men then living, the natives had attempted to throw 
off the alien yoke; twice the intruders had been in 
imminent danger of extirpation ;: twice England had 
come to the rescue, 4nd had put down the Celtic 
population under the feet of her own progeny. 
Millions of English money had been expended m 
the struggle. English blood had flowed at the Boyae 
and at Athlone, at Aghrim and at Limerick. The 
graves of thousands of English soldiers had been 
dug in the pestilentt&l morass of Dundalk. It was. 
owing to the exertions and sacrifices of the English 
people that, from the basaltic pillars of Ulster to the 
lakes of Kerry, the Saxon settlers were trampling on 
the children of the soil. The colony in Ireland was 
therefore emphatically a dependency; a*dependency, 
not merely by the common law of the realm, but by 
land 168 accused of treating the 
Irish worse than the Turks treat 

ethe Christians, worse than the 


Egyptians treated the Israelites, 
« ‘Lherefuore,”’ says the writer, 


good the Treaty of Limerick in 
all the Civil Articles.” In order 
to propitiate those to whom he 
makes this appeal, he accuses the 
Ihish Parliament of encroaching 


“they (the Irish) apply them- 
selves to the present Parliament 
of Great Britain as a Parliament 
of nice honour and stanch justice, 
. « «» Their request then 1s that 
this great Parliument may make 


on the supreme authority of the 
Enghsh Parhament, and charges 
the colonists generally with im- 
gratitude to the mother country 
to which they owe so much, 
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the nature of things. It was absurd to claim inde- 
pendence for a community which could not cease to 
be dependent without ceasing to exist. 

Molyneux soon found that he had ventured on a 
perilous undertaking. A, member of the English 
House of Commons complained in his place that a 
book which attacked the most precious privileges of 
fhe supreme legislature was in ciréulation. The 
volume was produced : some passages were read ; and 
a Committee was appointed to consider the whole 
subject. The Committee soon reported that the 
obnoxious pamphlet was only one of several symp- 
toms which indicated a spirit such as ought to be 
suppressed. «The Crown of Ireland had been most 
improperly degcribed in public instruments as an 
imperial Crown. The Irish Lords and Commons 
had presumed, not only to Yeenact an English Act 
passed expressly for the purpose of binding them, 
but to reenact it with alterations. The alterations 
Were indeed small: but the alteration even of a letter 
was tantamount to a declaration of mdependence. 
Several addresses were voted without a division. 

¢ The King was entreated to dis@ourage all encroach- 
ments of subordinate powers on the supreme au- 

' thority of the English legislature, to bring to justice 
the pamphleteer who had dared to question that 
authority, to enforce the Acts which had been passed 
for the protection of the woollen manufactures of 
England, and to direct the industry and capital of 
Ireland into the channel of the linen trade, a trade 
which might grow and flourish 1n Leinster and Ulster 
without exciting the smallest jealousy at Norwich on 
at Halifax. i . 

The King promised to do what the Commons 
asked: but in truth there was little to be done. The 
Irish, conscious of their impotence, submitted without 
a murmur. The Irish woollen manufacture lan- 
gushed and disappeared, as it would, in all proba- 
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bility, have languished and disappeared if it had 
been left to itself. Had Molyneux lived a few 
months longer, he would probably have been im- 
peached. But the close of the session was approach- 
ing: and before the Houses met again a timely death 
had snatched him from their vengeance; and the 
momentous question which had been first stirred by 
him slept a deep sleep till it was revived in a more 
formidable shape, after the lapse of twenty six years, 
by the fourth letter of Tho Drapier. 

Of the commercial quéstions which prolonged this 
session far into the summer the most 1m- past nate 
portant respected India. Four years had Companies 
elapsed since the House of Commons had decided that 
all Englishmen had an equal right to traffic in the 
Asiatic Seas, unless prohibited by Parhament; and in 
that decision the King had thought 1t prudent to ac- 
quiesce. Any merchant of London or Bristol might 
now fit outa ship for Bengal or for China, without the 
least apprehension of being molested by the Admiralkey 
or sued 1n the Courts of Westminster. No wise man, 
however, was disposed to stake a large sum on such 
a venture. For the“vote which protected him from 
annoyance here left him exposed to serious risks on 
the other side of the Cape of Good Hope. The Old 
Company, though its exclusive privileges were no 
more, and though its dividends had greatly dimi- 
nished, was still in existence, and still retained its 
castles ‘and warehouses, its fleet of fine merchantmen, 
and its able and zealous factors, thoroughly qualified 
by a long experience to transact business both in the 
palaces and in the bazaars of the East, and accus- 
tomed to look for direction to the India House alone. 
The private trader therefore still ran great risk of 
being treated as a smuggler, if not asa pirate. He 
might indeed, if he was wronged, apply for redress 
to the tribunals of his country. But years must 
elapse before his cause could be heard ; his witnesses 
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must be conveyed over fifteen thousand miles of sea ; 
and in the meantime he was a ruined man. The 
experiment ot free trade with India had therefore 
been tried under every disadvantage, or, to speak 
more correctly, had not been tred at all. The 
general opinion had always been that some restriction 
was necessary; and that opinion had been confirmed 
by all that had happened since the old restrictions 
had been removed. The doors of the House of 
Commons were again besieged by the two great con- 
tending factions of the City. The Old Company 
offered, in return for a monopoly secured by law, a 
loan of seven hundred thousand pounds; and the 
whole body of Tones was for accepting the offer. 
But those indefatigable agitators who had, ever since 
the Revolution, beer striving to obtain a share in the 
trade of the Eastern seas exerted themselves at this 
conjuncture more strenuously than ever, and found a 
powerful patron in Montague. 

“That dexterous and eloquent statesman had two 
objects in view. One was to obtain for the State, as 
the price of the monopoly, a sum much larger than 
éhe Old Company was able to pfve. The other was 
to promote the interest of his own party. Nowhere 
ewas the conflict between Whigs and Tories sharper 
than in the City of London; and the influence of 
the City of London was felt to the remotest corner 
of the realm? To elevate the Whig section of that 
mighty commercial aristocracy which congregated 
under the arches of the Royal Exchange, and to 
depress the Tory section, had long been one of 
Montague’s favourite schemes. He had already 
formed one citadel 1n the heart of that great em- 
porium; and he now thought that it might be in his 
power to erect and garrison a second stronghold in a 
position scarcely less commanding. It had often 
been said, in times of civil war, that whoever was 
master of the Tower and of Tilbury Fort was master of 
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London. The fastnesses by means of which Monague 
proposed to keep the capital obedient in times of 
peace and of constitutional government were of a 
different kind. The Bank was one of his fortresses; 
a he trusted that a new India House would be the 
other. 

The task which he had undertaken was not an easy 
one. For, while his opponents were united, his ad- 
herents were divided. Most of those who were for 
a New Company thought that the New Company 
ought, hke the Old Company, to trade on a joint 
stock, But there were some who held that our 
commerce with India would be best carried on by 
means of what is called a regulated Company. 
There was a Turkey Company, the members of 
which contributed to a geneiar fund, and had in 
return the exclusive privilege of trafficking with the 
Levant: but those members trafficked, each on his 
own account: they forestalled each other; they 
undersold each other: one became nich; anotl®r 
became bankrupt. The Corporation meanwhile 
watched over the common interest of all the mem- 
bers, furmshed the Crown with the means of main 
taining an embassy at Constantinople, and placed at 
several important ports consuls and vice-consuls, 
whose business was to keep the Pacha and the Cadi 
in good humour, and to arbitrate in disputes among 
Enghshmen. Why might not the same system be 
found to answer in regions lying still further to the 
east? Why should not every member of the New 
Company be at liberty to export European com- 
modities to the countries beyond the Cape, and to 
bring back shawls, saltpetre and bdhea to England, 
while the Company, 1n 1ts collective capacity, might 
treat with Asiatic potentates, or exact reparation 
from them, and might be entrusted with powers for 
the administration of justace and for the government 
of forts and factories ? 
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Montague tried to please all those whose support 
was necessary to him; and this he could effect only 
by bringing forward a plan so intricate that 1t cannot 
without some pains be understood. He wanted two 
millions to extricate the State from its financial 
embarrascments. That sum he proposed to raise by a 
loan at cight per cent. Thelenders might be either 
individuals or corporations. But they ‘Were all, indi- 
viduals and corporations, to be united im a new 
corporation, which was to be called the General 
Society. Every member of the General Society, 
whether individual or corporation, might trade sepa- 
rately with India to an extent not exceeding the 
amount which such member had advanced to the 
Government. But all the members or any of them 
might, if they so thought fit, give up the privilege 
of trading separately, and unite themselves under a 
royal Charter for the purpose of trading in common. 
Thus the General Society was, by its orginal consti- 
tution, a regulated company; but it was provided 
that erther the whole Society or any part of 1t might 
become a joint stock company. 

a The opposition to the schenie was vehement and 
pertinacious. The Old Company presented petition 
after petition. The Tories, with Seymour at their 
head, appealed both to the good faith and to the 
compassion of Parliament. Much was said about 
the sanctity of the existing Charter, and much about 
the tenderness due to the numerous families which 
had, in reliance on that Charter, invested their sub- 
stance in India stock. On the other side there was 
no want of plausible topics or of skill to use them.. 
Was it not strange that those who talked so much 
about the Charter should have altogether overlooked 
the very clause of the Charter on which the whole 
question turned? ‘That clause expressly reserved 
to the Government power of revocation, after three 
years’ notice, if the Charter should not appear to be 
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beneficial to the public. The Charter had not been 
found beneficial to the public; the three years’ 
notice should be given; and in the year 1701 the 
revocation would take effect. What could be fairer ? 
If any body was so weak as to imagine that the 
privileges of the Old Company were perpetual, when 
the very instrument which created those privileges 
expressly declared them to be terminable, what nght 
had he to blame the Parhament, which was bound 
to do the best for the State, for not saving him, at 
the expense of the State, from the natural punish- 
ment of his own folly? It was evident that nothing 
was pioposed inconsistent with strict justice. And 
what nght had the Old Company to mere than strict 
justice? These petitioners who implored the legis- 
lature to deal indulgently with 4hem in their adver- 
sity, how had they used their boundless prosperity ”? 
Had not the India House recently been the very den 
of corruption, the tainted spot from which the plague 
had spread to the Court and the Council, to the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords? Were 
the disclosures of 1695 forgotten, the eighty thousand 
pounds of secret service money disbursed in one year? 
the enormous bribes, direct and indirect, Seymour’s 
saltpetre contract, Leeds’s bags of gold? By the* 
malpractices which the inquiry in the Exchequer 
Chamber then brought to light, the Charter had been 
forfeited; and 1t would have been well if the for- 
feiture had been immediately enforced. ‘“ Had not 
tame then pressed,” said Montague, “ had it not been 
necessary that the session should close, it is probable 
that the petitioners, who now cry out that they can~ 
not get justice, would have got more justice than 
they desired. If they had been called to account for 
great and real wrong in 1695,,we should not have 
had them here complaining of imaginary wrong in 
1698.” 

The fight was protracted by the obstinacy and 
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dexterity of the Old Company and its friends from 
the first week of May to the last week in June. It 
seems that many even of Montague’s followers doubted 
whether the promised two millions would be forth- 
coming. His enemies confidently predicted that 
the General Society would be as complete a failure 
as the Land Bank had been in the year before the 
last, and that he, would in the autumn find himself 
in charge of an empty exchequer. His activity and 
eloquence, however, prevailed. On the twenty sixth 
of June, after many laborious sittings, the question 
was put, that this Bill do pass, and was carried by 
one hundred and fifteen votes to seventy eight. 
In the upper. House the conflict was short and sharp. 
Some Peers derlared that, m their opinion, the sub- 
scription to the proposed loan, far from amounting to 
the two millions which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
expected, would fall far short of one million. Others, 
with much reason, complained that a law of such 
grave importance should have been sent up to them 
in such a shape that they must either take the whole 
or throw out the whole. The privilege of the Com- 

¢ mons with respect to money biils had of late been 
grossly abused. The Bank had been created by one 

« money bill; this General Society was to be created 
by another money bill. Such a bill the Lords could 
not amend: they might indeed reject it; but to reject 
it was to shake the foundations of public credit and 
to leave the kingdom defenceless. Thus one branch 
of the legislature was systematically put under duress 
by the other, and seemed likely to be reduced to 
utter insignificance. It was better that the govern- 
ment should be*® once pinched for money than that 
the House of Peers should cease to be part of the 
Constitution. So strong was this feeling that the 
bill was carried only by sixty five to forty aght. It 
received the royal sanction on the fifth of July. The 
King then spoke from the throne. This was the first 
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occasion on which a King of England had spoken to 
a Parliament of which the existence was about to be 
terminated, not by his own act, but by the act of the 
law. He could not, he said, take leave of the Lords 
and Gentlemen before him without publicly ac- 
knowledging the great things which they had done 
for his dignity and for the welfare of the nation. He 
recounted the*chief services which they had, during 
three eventful sessions, rendered to the country. 
“These things will,” he said, “give a lasting repu- 
tation to this Parlhament, and will be a subject of 
emulation to Parhaments which shall come after.” 
The Houses were then, prorogued. 

During the week which followed there was some 
anxiety as to the result of the subsqrption for the 
stock of the General Socety. Ff that subscription 
tailed, there would be % deficit: public credit would 
be shaken; and Montague would be regarded as a 
pretender who had owed his reputation to a mere 
1un of good luck, and who had tempted chance onc® 
too often. But the event was such as even his san- 
guine spirit had scarcely ventured to anticipate. At 
one in the afternoon ef the 14th of July the books 
were opened at the Hall of the Company of Merceis 
in Cheapside. An immense crowd was already col- 
lected in the street. Assoon as the doors were flung 
wide, wealthy citizens, with their money 1n their 
hands, pressed in, pushing and elbowing each other. 
The guineas were paid down faster than the clerks 
could count them. Before night six hundred thou- 
sand pounds had been subscribed. The next day 
the throng was as great. More than one capitalist 
put down his name for thirty thousahd pounds. To 
the astomshment of those 1ll-boding pohticians, who 
were constantly repeating that the war, the debt, the 
taxes, the grants to Dutch courtiers, had ruined the 
kingdom, the sum, which it had been doubted 
whether England would be able to raise in many 
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weeks, was subscribed by London in a few hours. 
The applications from the provincial towns and rural 
districts came too late. The merchants of Bristol 
had intended to take three hundred thousand pounds 
of the stock, but had waited to learn how the sub- 
scriptiow went on before they gave their final orders ; 
and, by the time that the mail had gone down to Bristol 
and returned, there was no more stock to be had. 

This was the moment at which the fortunes of 
Montague reached the merdian. The decline was 
close at hand. His ability and his constant success 
were everywhere talked of with admiration and envy. 
That man, 1t was commonly said, has never wanted, 
and never well want, an expedient. 

During the long and busy session which had just 
Fire at Whitee Closed,‘some interesting and important 
— events had taken piace which may properly 
be mentioned here. One of those events was the de- 
struction of the most celebrated palace in which the 
‘overeigns of England have ever dwelt. On the even- 
ing of the 4th of January, a woman —the patriotic 
journalists and pamphleteers of that tame did not fail 
to note that she was a Dutch woman,— who was 
employed as a laundress at Whitehall, hghted a char- 
coal fire in her room and placed some linen round it. 
The linen caught fire and burned furiously. The 
tapestry, the bedding, the wamscots were soon 1n a 
blaze. The unhappy woman who had done the mis 
chief perished. Soon the flames burst out of the win- 
dows. All Westmunster, all the Strand, all the river 
were In commotion. Before midnight the King’s 
apartments, the Queen’s apartments, the Wardrobe, 
the Treasury, the office of the Privy Council, the 
office of the Secretary of State, had been " destroyed 
The two chapels pemshed together : that ancient 
chapel where Wolsey had heard mass in the midst of 
gorgeous copes, golden candlesticks, and jewelled 
crosses, and that modern edifice which had been erected 
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for the devotions of James and had been embellished 
by the pencil of Verrio and the chisel of Gibbons. 
Meanwhile a great extent of building had been blown 
up; and it was hoped that by this expedient a stop 
had been put to the conflagration. But early m the 
morning a new fire broke out of the heaps ef com- 
bustible matter whieh the gunpowder had scattered 
to right and left. The guard room was consumed. 
No trace was left of that celebrated gallery which 
had witnessed so many balls and pageants, in which 
so many maids of honour had listened too easily to the 
vows and flatteries of gallants, and in which so many 
bags of gold had changed masters at the hazard 
table. During some time men despajred of the 
Banqueting House. The flames broke in on the 
south of that beautiful hall, and» were with great 
difficulty extanguished by the exertions of the guards, 
to whom Cutts, mindful of his honourable nickname 
of the Salamander, set as good an example on this 
night of terror as he had set in the breach at Namur.® 
Many lives were lost, and many grievous wounds 
were inflicted by the falling masses of stone and 
timber, before the fire Was effectually subdued. When 
day broke, the heaps of smoking ruins spread from 
Scotland Yard to the Bowling Green, where the 
mansion of the Duke of Buccleuch nowstands. The 
Banqueting House was safe ; but the graceful columns 
and festoone designed by Inigo were so much defaced 
and blackened that their form could hardly be dis- 
cerned. There had been time to move the most 
valuable effects which were moveable. Unfortunately 
sgme of Holbein’s finest pictures were painted on the 
walls, and are consequently known to us only by 
copies and “engravings. The books of the Treasury 
and of the Privy Council were rescued, and are stall 
preserved. The Ministers whose offices had been 
burned down were provided with new offices in the 
neighbourhood. Henry the Eighth had built, close 
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to St. James’ Park, ‘two appendages to the Palace of 
Whitehall, a cockpit and a tennis court. The 
Treasury now occupies the site of the cockpit, the 
Privy Council Office the site of the tennis court. 

Notwithstanding the many associations which make 
the nanfe of Whitehall still interesting to an English- 
man, the old building was little regretted. It was 
spacious indeed and commodious, but mean and 
inelegant. The people of the capital had been an- 
noyed by the scoffing way in which foreigners spoke 
of the principal residence of our sovereigns, and often 
said that it was a pity that the great fire had not 
spared the old portico of St. Paul’s and the stately 
arcades of Gresham’s Bourse, and taken in exchange 
that ugly old Jabyrinth of dingy brick and plastered 
timber. It might now be hoped that we should 
have a Louvre. Before the ‘ashes of the old Palace 
were cold, plans for a new palace were circulated and 
discussed. But William, who could not draw his 
“breath in the air of Westminster, was little disposed 
to expend a million on a house which it would have 
been impossible for him to inhabit. Many blamed 
him for not restoring the dwelling of his predecessors ; 
and a few Jacobites, whom evil temper and repeated 
disappointments had driven almost mad, accused him 
of having burned it down. It was not till long after 
his death that Tory writers ceased to call for the 
rebuilding of Whitehall, and to complain that the 
Kang of England had no better town house than St. 
James’s, while the delightful spot where the Tudors 
and the Stuarts had held their councils and their 
revels was covered with the mansions of his jobbing 
courtiers.* ° 


* London Gazette, Jan. 6. Spy; William to Heinsus, Jan 
169§, Postman of the same date; yy; “ The loss,” the King wnites, 
Van Cleverskirke, Jan. ,,, ‘18 less tome than it would be 
L’Hermitage, Jan. +. ¥y.; Eve- to another person, for I cannot 
lyn’s Diary; Ward’s London live thera Yet i is serious.” 
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In the same week in which Whitehall perished, the 
Londoners were supplied with a new topic visitor ine 
of conversation byaroyal visit, which, ofall © 
royal visits, was the least pompous and ceremonious 
und yet the mest interesting and important. On 
the 10th of January a vessel from Holland anchored 
off Greenwicheand was welcomed with great respect. 
Peter the First, Czar of Muscovy, was on board. 
He took boat with a few attendants and was rowed 
up the Thames to Norfolk Street, where a house 
«overlooking the river had been prepared for his re- 
ception. 

His journey is an epoch in the history, not only of 
his own country, but of our’s, and of tite world. To 
the polished nations of Western Eur8pe, the empire 
which he governed hag till then* been what Bokhara 
or Siam is to us. That empire indeed, though less 
extensive than at present, was the most extensive 
that had ever obeyed a single chief. The dominions 
of Alexander and of Trajan were small when com- 
pared with the immense area of the Scythian desert. 
But in the estimatign of statesmen that boundless 
expanse of larch forest and morass, where the snow 
lay deep during eight months of every year, and 
where a wretched peasantry could with difficulty 
defend their hovels against troops of famished wolves, 
was of less account than the two or édhree square 
miles into which were crowded the counting houses, 
the warehouses, and the innumerable masts of 
Amsterdam. On the Baltic Russia had not then a 
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single port. Her maritime trade with the other 
nations of Christendom was entirely carried on at 
Archangel, a place which had been created and was 
supported by adventurers from our island. In the 
days of the Tudors, a ship from England, seeking a 
north east passage to the land of silk and spice, had 
discovered the White Sea. The harbarians who 
dwelt on the skores of that dreary gulf had never 
before seen such a portent as a vessel of a hundred 
und sixty tons burden. They fled in terror; and, 
when they were pursued and overtaken, prostrated 
themselves before the chief of the strangers and 
kissed his feet. He succeeded in opening a friendly 
communication with them; and from that time there 
had been a regular commercial intercourse between 
our country and tke subjects,of the Czar. A Russia 
Company was incorporated in London. An Enghsh 
factory was built at Archangel. That factory was 
gndeed, even in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, a rude and mean building. The walls con- 
sisted of trees laid one upoi another; and the roof 
was of birch bark. This shelter, however, was suffi- 
cient in the long summer day of the Arctic regions. 
Regularly at that season several English ships cast 
anchor in the bay. A fair was held on the beach. 
Traders came from a distance of many hundreds of 
miles to the only mart where they could exchange 
hemp and tar, hides and tallow, wax and honey, the 
fur of the sable and the wolverine, and the roe of the 
sturgeon of the Volga, for Manchester stuffs, Sheffield 
knives, Birmingham buttons, sugar from Jamaica, 
and pepper from Malabar. The commerce in thesé 
articles was open. But there was a seeret traffic 
which was not less active or less lucrative, though 
the Russian laws had made it punishable, and though 
the Russian divines pronounced it damnable. In 
general the mandates of princes and the lessons of 
piiests were received by the Muscovite with vrofound 
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reverence. But the authority of his princes and of 
his priests united could not keep him from tobacco. 
Pipes he could not obtain; but a cow's horn per- 
forated served his turn. From every Archangel fair 
rolls of the best Virgima speedily found ther way to 
Novgorod and Tobolsk. 

The commercial intercourse between England and 
Russia made some diplomatic intefcourse necessary. 
The diplomatic mtercourse however was only occa- 
sional. The Czai had no permanent minister here. 
We had no permanent minister at Moscow; and 
even at Archangel we had po consul. Three or four 
times 1n a century extraordinary embassies were sent 
from Whitehall to the Kremhln and fromh the Kremln 
to Whitehall. 

The Enghsh embassres had hidforians whose narra- 
tives may still be read with interest. Those his- 
torians described vividly, and sometimes bitterly, the 
savage ignorance and the squalid poverty of the 
barbarous country in which they had sojourned. In 
that country, they said, there was neither literature 
nor science, nelthereschool nor college. It was not 
till more than a hundred years after the invention of 
printing that a single printing press had been intro- 
duced into the Russian empire; and that printaung 
press had speedily perished 1n a fire which was sup- 
posed to have been kindled by the priests. Even in 
the seventeenth century the hbrary of a prelate of 
the first dignity consisted of a few manuscripts. 
Those manuscripts too were 11 long rolls: for the 
aart of bookbinding was unknown. The best educated 

men could barely read and write. .It was much if 
the secretary to whom was entrusted the direction of 
negotiations with foreign powers had a sufficient smat- 
tering of Dog Latin to make ‘timself understood. 
The arithmetic was the arithmetic of the dark ages. 
The denary notation was unknown. Even in the 
Imperial Treasury the computations were made by 
F 4 
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the help of balls strung on wires. Round the person 
of the Sovereign there was a blaze of gold and jewels: 
but even in his most splendid palaces were to be 
found the filth and misery of an Irish cabin. So 
late as the year 1663 the gentlemen of the retinue of 
the Earl of Carlisle were, in the city of Moscow, 
thrust into a single bedioom, and were told that, if 
they did not remain together, they would be in 
danger of being devoured by rats. 

Such was the report which the English legations 
made of what they had seen and suffered in Russia; 
and their evidence was cqnfirmed by the appearance 
which the Russian legations made in England. The 
strangers spoke no civilised language. Their garb, 
their gestures, their salutations, had a wild and bar- 
barous character. ‘Fhe ambassador and the grandees 
who accompanied him were so gorgeous that all 
London crowded to stare at them, and so filthy that 
nobody dared to touch them. They came to the 
court balls dropping pearls and vermin. It was said 
that one envoy cudgelled the lords of his train when- 
, ever they soiled or lost any paré of their finery, and 
that another had with difficulty been prevented from 
_ putting his son to death for the crime of shaving and 
dressing after the French fashion. 

Our ancestors therefore were not a little sur- 
prised to leaen that a young barbarian, who had, at 
seventeen years of age, become the autocrat of the 
immense region stretching from the confines of 
Sweden to those of China, and whose education had 
been inferior to that of an English farmer or shop- 
man, had planned gigantic improvements, had learned’ 
enough of some languages of Western Europe to 
enable him to communicate with civilised men, had 
begun to surround himself with able adventurers 
from various parts of the world, had sent many of 
his young subjects to study languages, arts and 
sciences in foreign cities, and finally had determined 
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to travel as a private man, and to discover, by per- 
sonal observation, the secret of the immense pros- 
perity and power enjoyed by some communities 
whose whole territory was far less than the hundredth 
part of his dominions. 

It might have been expected that France would 
have been the first object of his curiosity. For 
the grace and dignity of the French Kaing, the 
splendour of the French Court, the disciplhne of the 
French armies, and the genius and learning of the 
French writers, were then renowned all over the 
world. But the Czar’s mind had early taken a 
strange ply which it retamed to the last. His 
empire was of all empures the least capable of being 
made a great naval power. The. Swéddish provinces 
lay between his Stater and the” Baltic. The Bos- 
porus and the Dardanelles lay between his States 
and the Mediterranean. He had access to the ocean 
only in a latitude in which navigation 1s, during «4. 
great part of every year, perilous and difficult. On 
the ocean he had only a single port, Archangel; and 
the whole shipping of Archangel was foreign. There , 
did not exist a Russian vessel larger than a fishing- 
boat. Yet, from some cause which cannot now be 
traced, he had a taste for maritime pursuits which 
amounted to a passion, indeed almost to a mono- 
mania. His imagination was full of sails, yard-arms, 
and rudders. That large mind, equal to the highest 
duties of the general and the statesman, contracted 
itself to the most minute details of naval architec- 
ture and naval discipline. The chief ambition of 
the great conqueror and legislator was to be a good 
boatswain ‘and a good ship’s carpenter. Holland 
and England therefore had for him an attraction 
which was wanting to the gallerfes and terraces of 
Versailles. He repaired to Amsterdam, took a 
lodging in the dockyard, assumed the garb of a 
pilot, put down his name on the list of workmen, 
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wielded with his own hand the caulking iron and 
the mallet, fixed the pumps, and twisted the ropes. 
Ambassadors who came to pay their respects to him 
were forced, much against their will, to clamber up 
the rigging of a man of war, and found him en- 
throned on the cross trees. 

Such was the prince whom the populace of London 
now crowded td behold. His stately form, his 1n- 
tellectual forehead, his piercing black eyes, his 
Tartar nose and mouth, his gracious smile, his frown 
black with all the stormy rage and hate of a bar- 
Larian tyrant, and above all a strange nervous con- 
vulsion which sometimes transformed his coun- 
tenance, during a few moments, into an object on 
which 1t was Impossible to look without terror, the 
immense quantities of meat evhich he devoured, the 
pints of brandy which he swallowed, and which, it 
was said, he had carefully distilled with his own 
bands, the fool who jabbered at his feet, the monkey 
which grinned at the back of his chair, were, during 
pome weeks, popular topics of conversation. He 
meanwhile shunned the pubhe gaze with a haughty 
shyness which inflamed curiosity. He went to a 
play; but, as soon as he perceived that pit, boxes 
and galleries were staring, not at the stage, but at 
him, he retired to a back bench where he was 
screened from observation by his attendants. He 
was desirous to see a sittang of the House of Lords; 
but, as he was determined not to be seen, he was 
forced to climb up to the leads, and to peep through 
a small window. He heard with great interest th 
royal assent given to a bill for raising fifteen hundre 
thousand pounds by land tax, and ledrned with 
amazement that this sum, though larger by one half 
than the whole retenue which he could wring from 
the population of the immense empire of which he 
was absolute master, was but a small part of what 
the Commons of England voluntarily granted every 
year to their constitutional King. 
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Wilham judiciously humoured the whims of his 
illustrious guest, and stole to Norfolk Street so quietly 
that nobody m the neighbourhood recogmsed His 
Majesty in the thin gentleman who got out of the 
modest looking coach at the Czar’s lodgings. The 
Czar returned the visit with the same precautions, 
and was admitted into Kensington House by a back 
door. It was afterwards known that he took no 
notice of the fine pictures with which the palace was 
adorned. But over the chimney of the royal sitting 
room was a plate which, by an mgenious machinery, 
indicated the direction of the wind; and with this 
plate he was in raptures. 

He soon became weary of his residence. He 
found that he was too far from the vbjects of his 
curiosity, and too near fo the crowds to which he was 
himself an object of curiosity. He accordingly re- 
moved to Deptford, and was there lodged in the 
house of John Evelyn, a house which had long bee 
a favourite resort of men of letters, men of taste an 
men of science. Here Peter gave himself up to his 
favourite pursuits. He navigated a yacht every day 
up and down the river. His apartment was crowded 
with models of three deckers and two deckers, 
frigates, sloops and fireships. The only Enghshman 
of rank in whose society he seemed to take much 
pleasure was the eccentric Caermarthen, whose 
passion for the sea bore some resemblance to his 
own, and who was very competent to give an opinion 
about every part of a ship from the stem to the 
stern. Caermarthen, indeed, became so great a 
fivourite that he prevailed on the Czar to consent to 
the admission of a limited quantity of tobacco into 
Russia. There was reason to apprehend that the 
Russian clergy would cry out agaanst any relaxation 
of the ancient rule, and would strenuously maintain 
that the practice of smoking was condemned by that 
text which declares that man is defiled, not by those 
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things which enter in at the mouth, but by those 
things which proceed out of it. This apprehension 
was expressed by a deputation of merchants who 
were admitted to an audience of the Czar: but they 
were reassured by the air with which he told them 
that he knew how to keep priests in order. 

He was indeed so free from any bigoted attach- 
ment to the relxgion in which he had been brought 
up that both Papists and Protestants hoped at dif- 
ferent times to make him a proselyte. Burnet, com- 
roissioned by his brethren, and impelled, no doubt, 
by his own restless curiosity and love of meddling, 
repaired to Deptford and was honoured with several 
audiences. The Czar could not be persuaded to 
exhibit himseK’ at Saint Paul’s; but he was induced 
to visit Lamheth paiace. There he saw the ceremony 
of ordination performed, and expressed warm appro- 
bation of the Anglican ritual. Nothing in England 
aang tes him so much as the Archiepiscopal library. 

t was the first good collection of books that he had 
seen; and he declared that he had never imagined 
that there were so many printed volumes in the 
world. 

The impression which he made on Burnet was not 
favourable. The good bishop could not understand 
that a mind which seemed to be chiefly occupied 
with questions about the best place for a capstan 
and the best way of rigging a jury mast might be 
capable, not merely of ruling an empire, but of 
creating a nation. He complained that he had gone 
to see a great prince, and had found only an in- 
dustrious shipwnght. Nor does Evelyn seem to 
have formed a much more favourable opinion of his 
august tenant. It was, indeed, not in the character 
of tenant that the Czar was likely to gain the good 
word of civilised men. With all the high qualities 
which were peculiar to himself, he had all the filthy 
habits which were then common among his country- 
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men. To the end of nis life, while disciplining 
armies, founding schools, framing codes, organising 
tnbunals, building cities in deserts, joming distant 
seas by artificial rivers, he lived in his palace like a 
hog in a sty; and, when he was entertained by other 
sovereigns, never failed to leave on their tapestried 
walls and velyet state beds unequivocal proof that a 
savage had been there. Evelyn’s ,jhouse was left in 
such a state that the Treasury quieted his complaints 
with a considerable sum of money. 

Towards the close of March the Czar visited Ports- 
mouth, saw a sham sea-fight at Spithead, watched 
every movement of the contending fleets with intense 
interest, and expressed 1n warm terms his gratitude 
to the hospitable government which had provided so 
dehghtful a spectacle, for his amusement and m- 
struction. After passing more than three months 
in England, he departed in high good humour.* 

His visit, his singular character, and what was 
rumoured of his great designs, excited much curiosity 
here, but nothing more than curiosity. England 
had as yet nothing to hope or to fear from his vast 
empire. All her serious apprehensions were directed ° 
towards a different quarter. None could say how 
soon France, so lately an enemy, might be an enemy 
again. 
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The new diplomatic relations between the two 
Portland'sem. great western powers were widely different 
bawy to France from those which had existed before the 
war. During the eighteen years which had elapsed 
between the signing of the Treaty of Dover and the 
Revolution, all the envoys who had been sent from 
Whitehall to Versailles had been mere sycophants of 
the great King. In England the French ambassador 
had been the object of a degrading worship. The 
chiefs of both the great parties had been his pen- 
sioners and his tools. The ministers of the Crown 
had paid him open homage. The leaders of the 
opposition had stolen into his house by the back 
door. Kings had stooped to implore 4s good offices, 
had persecuted hinr for money with the impor- 
tunity of street bepgars; and, when they had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from him a box of doubloons or 
a bill of exchange, had embraced him with tears 
of gratitude and joy. But those days were past. 
England would never again send a Preston or a 
Skelton to bow down before the majesty of France. 
France would never again send a Barillon to dictate 
to the cabinet of England. Henceforth the inter- 
course between the two states would be on terms of 
perfect equality. 

Wilham thought 1t necessary that the minister who 
was to represent him at the French Court should be 
a man of the first consideration, and one on whom 
entire relaance could be reposed. Portland was 
chosen for this important and delicate mission; and 
the choice was eminently judicious. He had, in the 
negotiations of the preceding year, shown more 
ability than was'to be found in the whole crowd of 
formalists who had been exchanging notes and draw- 
ing up protocols at Ryswick. Things which had been 
kept secret from the plenipotentiaries who had signed 
the treaty were well known to him. The clue of the 
whole foreign policy of England and Holland was in 
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hisspossession. His fidehty and diligence were be- 
yond all praise. These were strong recommendations. 
Yet it seemed strange to many that Wilham should 
have been willing to part, for a considerable time, 
from a companion with whom he had during a quarter 
of a century lived on terms of entire confidénce and 
affection. The truth was that the confidence was 
stall what it had long been, but that the affection, 
though it was not yet extinct, though 1t had not even 
cooled, had become a cause of uneasiness to both 
parties. Till very recently, the httle knot of per- 
sonal fmends who had followed Wilham from his 
native land to his place of splendid banishment had 
been firmly united. The aversion which the English 
nation felt for them had given him mach pain; but 
he had not been annoyed by ady quarrel among 
themselves. Zulestein and Auverquerque had, with- 
out a murmur, yielded to Portland the first place mm 
the royal favour; nor had Portland grudged to Zule- 
stein and Auverquerque very solid and ‘very signa 
proofs of their master’s kindness. But a younger 
rival had lately obtained an influence which created 
much jealousy. Among the Dutch gentlemen who 
had sailed with the Prince of Orange from Helvoet- 
sluys to Torbay was one named Arnold Van Keppel. 
Keppel had a sweet and obliging temper, winning 
manners, and a quick, though not a profoynd, under- 
standing. Courage, loyalty and secresy were common 
between him and Portland. In other points they 
differed widely. Portland was naturally the very 
opposite of a flatterer, and, having been the intimate 
friend of the Prince of Orange at a time when the 
interval between the House of Orange and the House 
of Bentinck was not so wide as it afterwards became, 
had acquired a habit of plain speaking which he 
could not unlearn when the comrade of his youth had 
become the sovereign of three kingdoms. He was 
# most trusty, but not a very respectful, subject. 
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There was nothing which he was not ready to dp or 
suffer for William. But in his intercourse with 
Wilham he was blunt and sometimes surly. Keppel, 
on the other hand, had a great desire to please, and 
looked up with unfeigned admiration to a master 
whom le had been accustomed, ever since he could 
remember, to consider as the first of living men. 
Arts, therefore, which were neglectéd by the elder 
courtier were assiduously practised by the younger. 
So early as the spring of 1691 shrewd observers were 
struck by the manner in which Keppel watched every 
turn of the King’s eye, and anticipated the King’s 
unuttered wishes. Gradually the new servant rose 
into favour. He was at length made Earl of Albe- 
marle and Master of the Robes. But his elevation, 
though it furmshed the Jacobites with a fresh topic 
for calumny and nbaldry, was not so offensive to the 
nation as the elevation of Portland had been. Port- 
land’s manners were thought dry and haughty; but 
“envy was disarmed by the blandness of Albemarle’s 
temper and by the affability of his deportment. 
Portland, though strictly honest, was covetous: 
Albemarle was generous. Portland had been na- 
turalised here only in name and form: but Albemarle 
affected to have forgotten his own country, and to 
have become an Englishman in feelings and manners. 
The palace was soon disturbed by quarrels in which 
Portland seems to have been always the aggressor, 
and 1n which he found httle support either among 
the English or among hisown countrymen. Wilham, 
indeed, was not the man to discard an old friend for 
a new one. He steadily gave, on all occasions, the 
preference to ‘the companion of his youthful days. 
Portland had the first place in the bed-chamber. 
He held high command in the army. On all great 
occasions he was trusted and consulted. He was far 
nore powerful in Scotland than the Lord High 
Commissioner, and far deeper in the secret of foreign 
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“@airs than the Secretary of State. He wore the 
Garter, which sovereign princes coveted. Lands and 
money had been bestowed on him so liberally that 
he was one of the richest subjects in Europe. Albe- 
marle had as yet not even a regiment; he had not 
been sworn of the Council: and the wealth Which he 
owed to the royal bounty was a pittance when com- 
pared with the domains and the hogrds of Portland. 
Yet Portland thought himself aggrieved. He could 
not bear to see any other person near him, though 
below him, in the royal favour. In his fits of 
resentful sullenness, he hinted an intention of retir- 
ing from the Court. Wilham omitted nothing that 
a brother could have done to sooth and conciliate a 
brother. Letters are still extant inewvhich he, with 
the utmost solemnity, calls Gods'to witness that his 
affection for Bentinck’ still is what it was in their 
early days. At length a compromise was made. 
Portland, disgusted with Kensington, was not sor 

to go to "France as ambassador; and William with 
deep emotion consented to a separation longer than 
had ever taken place during an intimacy of twenty- 
five years. A day or two after the new plenipoten- 
tuary had set out on his mission, he received a 
touching letter from his master. “The loss of your 
society,” the King wrote, “has affected me more 
than you can imagine. I should be very glad if I 
could believe that you felt as much pain at quitting 
me as I felt at seeing you depart: for then I might 
hope that you had ceased to doubt the truth of what 
I so solemnly declared to you on my oath. Assure 
vourself that I never was more sincere. My feeling 
towards you is one which nothing” but death can 
alter.” It should seem that the answer returned to 
these affectionate assurances waa, not perfectly gra- 
cious: for when the King next wrote, he gently 


complained of an expression which had wounded him 
severcly. 
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But, though Portland was an unreasonable and 
queruldus friend, he was a most faithful and zealous 
minister. His despatches show how indefatigably 
he toiled for the interests, and how punctiliously he 

ded the dignity, of the prince by whom he ima-~ 
gined thut he had been unjustly and unkindly 
treated. 

The embassy was the most magnificent that En- 
gland had ever sent to any foreign court. Twelve 
men of honourable birth and ample fortune, some of 
whom afterwards filled high offices in the State, 
attended the mission at their own charge. Each of 
them had his own carnage, his own horses, and his 
own train of servants. Two less wealthy persons, 
who, in different ways, attained great note in ltera- 
ture, were of the company. Rapin, whose history of 
England might have been found, a century ago, in 
every library, was the preceptor of the ambassador's 
eldest son, Lord Woodstock. Prior was Secretary 
6: Legation. His quick parts, his industry, his 
politeness, and his perfect knowledge of the French 
language, marked him out as eminently fitted for 
diplomatic employment. He had, however, found 
mouch difficulty in overcoming an odd prejudice 
which his chief had conceived against him. Portland, 
with good natural abilities and great expertness in 
business, was no scholar. He had probably never 
read an English book; but he had a general notion, 
unhappily but too well founded, that the wits and 
poets who congregated at Will’s were a most profane 
and. licentious set; and, being himself a man of 
orthodox opinions and regular life, he was not dis-e 
posed to give his*confidence to one whom he supposed 
to be a ribald scoffer. Prior, with much address, 
and perhaps with the help of a little hypocrisy, 
completely removed this unfavourable impression. 
He talked on serious subjects seriously, quoted the 
New Testament appositely, vindicated Hammond from 
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tA charge of popery, and, by way of a decisive 


blow, gave the definition of a true Church from the 
nineteenth Article. Portland stared at him. “I am 
glad, Mr. Prior, to find you so good a Christian. I 
was afraid that you were an atheist.” “An atheist, 
my good Lord!” cried Prior. ‘“‘ What cofild lead 
your Lordship to entertain such a suspicion?” 
“Why,” said Portland, “ I knew that,you were a poet ; 
and I took it for granted that you did not believe 
in God.” ‘“ My lord,” said the wit, “ you do us poets 
the greatest injustice. Of all people we are the 
farthest from atheism. For the atheists do not even 
worship the true God, whom the rest of mankind 
acknowledge; and we are always invoking and hymn- 
ing false gods whom everybody else has renounced.” 
This jest will be perfectly intelligeble to all who re- 
member the eternally recurring allusions to Venus 
and Minerva, Mars, Cupid and Apollo, which were 
meant to be the ornaments, and are the blemishes, 
of Privr’s compositions. But Portland was mucl® 
puzzled. However, he declared himself satisfied ; and 
the young diplomatigt withdrew, laughing to think 
with how little learning a man might shine in 
courts, lead armies, negotiate treaties, obtain a coro- 
net and a garter, and leave a fortune of half a 
million. 

The citizens of Paris and the courtigrs of Ver- 
sailles, though more accustomed than the Londoners 
to magnificent pageantry, allowed that no minister 
from any foreign state had ever made so superb an 
appearance as Portland. His horses, his liveries, his 
plate, were unrivalled. His state carriage, drawn by 
eight fine, Neapohtan greys decorated with orange 
ribands, was specially admired. On the day of his 
public entry the streets, the halconies, and the 
windows were crowded with spectators along a line of 
three miles. As he passed over the bridge on which 
the statue of Henry IV. stands, he was much amused 
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by hearing one of the crowd exclaim: *“ Was it xut 
this gentleman’s master that we burned on this very 
bridge eight years ago?” ‘The Ambassador’s hotel 
was constantly thronged from morning to night by 
visitors in plumes and embroidery. Several tables 
were sumptuously spread every day under his roof; 
and every Enghsh traveller of decent station and 
character was welcome to dine there. ‘ The board at 
which the master of the house presided in person, 
and at which he entertained his most distinguished 
guests, was said to be more luxurious than that of any 
prince of the House of Bourbon. For there the most 
exquisite cookery of France was set off by a certain 
neatness and.comfort which then, as now, peculiarly 
belonged to England. During the banquet the room 
was filled with people of fashion, who went to see the 
grandees eat and drink. ‘The expense of all this 
splendour and hospitahty was enormous, and was 
exaggerated by report. The cost to the English 
government really was fifty thousand pounds 1n five 
months. It is probable that the opulent gentlemen 
who accompanied the mission as volunteers laid 
out nearly as much more from their private re- 
sources. 

The malecontents at the coffeehouses of London 
murmured at this profusion, and accused Wilham of 
ostentation. But, as this fault was never, on any 
other occasion, imputed to him even by his detrac- 
tors, we may not unreasonably attribute to policy 
what to superficial or malicious observers seemed to 
be vamty. He probably thought it important, at the 
commencement of a new era in the relations between 
the two great kingdoms of the West, to hold high the 
dignity of the Crown which he wore. He well knew, 
indeed, that the greatness of a prince does not depend 
on piles of silver bowls and chargers, trains of gilded 
coaches, and multitudes of running footmen in bro- 
cade, and led horses in velvet housings. But he 
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anew also that the subjects of Lewis had, during the 
long reign of their magnificent sovereign, been accus- 
tomed to see power constantly associated with pomp, 
and would hardly believe that the substance existed 
unless they were dazzled by the trappings. , 

If the object of William was to strike the imagina- 
tion of the French people, he completely succeeded. 
The stately and gorgeous appearance which the 
English embassy made on puble occasions was, 
during some time, the general topic of conversation 
at Paris. Portland enjoyed a popularity which con- 
trasts strangely with the extreme unpopularity which 
he had incurred 1n England. The contrast will 
perhaps seem less strange when we consider what 
immense sums he had accumulated at®the expense of 
the English, and whateimmense Sums he was laying 
out for the benefit of the French. It must also be 
remembered that he could not confer or correspond 
with Englishmen in their own language, and that thg 
French tongue was at least as familiar to bim as that 
of his native Holland. He, therefore, who here was 
called greedy, niggerdly, dull, brutal, whom one | 
English nobleman had described as a block of wood, 
and another as just capable of carrying a message 
right, was in the brillant circles of France considered 
as-a model of grace, of dignity and of munificence, as 
a dexterous negotiator and a finisheds gentleman. 
He was the better liked because he was a Dutchman. 
For, though fortune had favoured William, though 
considerations of policy had induced the Court of 
Versailles to acknowledge him, he was still, in 
the estimation of that Court, an usurper; and 
his Engltsh councillors and captains were per- 
jured traitors who richly deserved axes and halters, 
and might, perhaps, get what tkey deserved. But 
Bentinck was not to be confounded with Leeds 
and Marlborough, Orford and Godolphin. He had 
broken no oath, had violated no law. He owed no 
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alleyiance to the House of Stuart; and the fideKty 
and zeal with which he had discharged his duties to 
his own country and his own master entitled him to 
respect. The noble and powerful vied with each 
a in paying honour to the stranger. 

mbassador was splendidly entertained by 
the : ae of Orleans at St. Cloud,, and by the 
Dauphin at Meydon. A Marshal of France was 
charged to do the honours of Marli; and Lewis 
oraciously expressed his concern that the frosts of 
an ungenial spring prevented the fountains and 
flower beds from appearing to advantage. On one 
occasion Portland was distinguished, not only by 
being selecteé to hold the waxlght in the royal bed- 
room, but by being invited to go within the balus- 
trade which surrounded the ,couch, a magic circle 
which the most illustrious foreigners had hitherto 
found impassable. The Secretary shared largely in 
the attentions which were paid to his chief. The 
Prince of Condé took pleasure in talking with him 
on literary subjects. The courtesy of the aged 
Bossuet, the glory of the Chyrch of Rome, was 
long gratefully remembered by the young heretic. 
Boileau had the good sense and good feeling to ex- 
change a friendly greeting with the aspiring novice 
who had administered to him a disciphue as severe 
as he had ,administered to Quinault. The great 
King himself warmly praised Prior’s manners and 
conversation, a circumstance which will be thought 
remarkable when 1t is remembered that His Majesty 
was an excellent model and an excellent judge of 
gentlemanhke deportment, and that Prior had passed 
his boyhood in “drawing corks at a tavern, and his 
early manhood in the seclusion of a college. The 
Secretary did not however carry his politeness so far 
as to refrain from asserting, on proper occasions, the 
dignity of his country and of his master. He looked 
coldly on the twenty-one celebrated pictures in which 
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Brun had represented on the ceiling of the 
gallery of Versailles the exploits of Lewis. When 
he was sneeringly asked whether Kensington Palace 
could boast of such decorations, he answered, with 
spirit and propriety: “No, Sir. The memorials of 
the great things which my master has dond@ are to be 
seen in many places; but not in his own house.” 
Great as was the success of the embassy, there was one 
drawback. James was still at Saint Germains; and 
round the mock King were gathered a mock Court 
and Council, a Great Seal and a Privy Seal, a crowd 
of garters and collars, white staves and gold keys. 
Against the pleasure which the marked attentions of 
the French princes and grandees gave to Portland, 
was to be set off the vexation whiah he felt when 
Middleton crossed hig path wit the busy look of a 
real Secretary of State. But it was with emotions 
far deeper that the Ambassador saw on the terraces 
and in the antechambers of Versailles men who had 
been deeply implicated in plots against the hfe 8f 
his master. He expressed his indignation loudly and 
vehemently. “I hope,” he said, “that there 1s no 
design in this; that these wretches are not purposely ® 
thrust in my way. When they come near me all 
my blood runs back in my veins.” Has words were 
reported to Lewis. Lewis employed Boufflers to 
smooth matters; and Boufflers took ogcasion to say 
something on the subject as 1f from himself. Port- 
land easily divined that in talking with Boufflers he 
was really talking with Lewis, and eagerly seized 
the opportunity of representing the expediency, the 

* absolute necessity, of removing James to a greater 
distance, from England. “It was not contem- 
plated, Marshal,” he said, “when we arranged the 
terms of peace in Brabant, that a palace in the 
suburbs of Paris was to continue to be an asylum 
for outlaws and murderers.” “Nay, my Lord,” 
said Boufflers, uneasy doubtless on his own account, 
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a 
“you will not, I am sure, assert that I gave you 
any pledge that King James would be requmred 
to leave France. You are too honourable a man, 
you are too much my friend, to say any such thing.’ 
“It is true,” answered Portland, “that I did not insist 
on a positive promise from you; but remember what 
passed. I proposed that King James should retire 
to Rome or Modena. Then you suggested Avignon ; 
and I assented. Certainly my regard for you makes 
me very unwilling to do anything that would give 
you pain. But my master’s interests are dearer to 
me than all the frends that I have in the world put 
together. I must tell His Most Christian Majesty 
all that passel between us; and I hope that, when I 
tell him, you wall be present, and that you will be 
able to bear witness that I have not put a single 
word of mine into your mouth.” 

When Boufflers had argued and expostulated in 
vain, Villeroy was sent on the same errand, but had 
fo better success. A few days later Portland hada 
long private audience of Lewis. Lewis declared 
that he was determined to keep his word, to preserve 
the peace of Europe, to abstain from everything 
which could give just cause of offence to England; 
but that, as a man of honour, as a man of humanity, 
he could not refuse shelter to an unfortunate King, 
his own first,cousin. Portland replhed that nobody 
questioned His Majesty’s good faith; but that while 
Saint Germains was occupied by its present inmates 
it would be beyond even His Majesty’s power to pre- 
vent eternal plotting between them and the male- 
contents on the other side of the Straits of Dover,* 
and that, while such plotting went on, the peace 
must necessarily be insecure. The question was 
really not one of humanity. It was not asked, it was 
not wished, that James should be left destitute. 
Nay, the English government was willing to allow 
him an income larger than that which he derived 
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fr&wq the munificence of France. Fifty thousand 
pounds a year, to which in strictness of law he had 
no nght, awaited his acceptance, if he would only 
move to a greater distance from the country which, 
while he was near it, could never be at rest. If, in 
such circumstances, he refused to move, this*was the 
strongest reason for believing that he could not safely 
be suffered to stay. The fact that he thought the 
difference between residing at Samt Germains and 
residing at Avignon worth more than fifty thousand 
a year sufficiently proved that he had not relinquished 
the hope of being restored to his throne by means of 
a rebellion or of something worse. Lewis answered 
that on that point his resolution was unalterable. He 
never would compel his guest and kinsman to depart. 
‘*There is another matter,” saide Portland, “ about 
which I have felt it my duty to make representa- 
tions. I mean the countenance given to the assas- 
sins.” ‘I know nothing about assassins,” said Lewis. 
“Of course,” answered the Ambassador, “ your Ma- 
jesty knows nothing about such men. At least your 
Majesty does not know them for what they are. 
But I can point them out, and can furnish ample 
proofs of their guilt.” He then named Berwick. 
For the English government, which had been willing 
to make large allowances for Berwick’s peculiar 
position as long as he confined himself to acts of 
open and manly hostility, conceived that he had for- 
feited all claim to indulgence by becoming privy to 
the Assassination Plot. This man, Portland said, 
constantly haunted Versailles. Barclay, whose guilt 
was of a still deeper dye,— Barclay, the chief con- 
triver of the murderous ambuscadé of Turnham 
Green,—had found in France, not only an asylum, 
but an honourable military posijion. The monk 
who was sometimes called Harrison and sometimes 
went by the alias of Johnson, but who, whether 
Harrison or Johnson, had been one of the earliest and 
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one of the most bloodthirsty of Barclay’s accomphives, 
was now comfortably settled as pnor of a rehgious 
house in France. Lewis denied or evaded all these 
charges. “I never,” he said, “ heard of your Harri- 
son. As to Barclay, he certainly once had a com- 
pany: but it has been disbanded; and what has 
become of him I do not know. Jt is true that 
Berwick was in, London towards the close of 1695; 
but he was there only for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether a descent on England was practicable: and 
I am confident that he was no party to any cruel and 
dishonourable design.” In truth Lewis had a strong 
personal motive for defending Berwick. The guilt 
of Berwick as respected the Assassination Plot does 
not appear ta have extended beyond connivance; and 
to the extent of. connivance Lewis himself was 
guilty. 
Thus the audience terminated. All that was left 
to Portland was to announce that the exiles must 
“make their choice between Saint Germains and fifty 
thousand a year; that the protocol of Ryswick bound 
the English government to pay to Mary of Modena 
only what the law gave her; that the law gave her 
nothing; that consequently the English government 
was bound to nothing; and that, while she, her hus- 
band and her child remained where they were, she 
should have nothing. It was hoped that this an- 
nouncement would produce a considerable effect 
even in James’s household; and indeed some of his 
hungry courtiers and priests seem to have thought 
the chance of a restoration so small that it would be 
absurd to refuse a splendid income, though coupled 
with a condition which might make that small chance 
somewhat smaller. Butitis certain that, if there was 
murmuring among the Jacobites, it was disregarded 
by James. He was fully resolved not to move, 
and was only confirmed in his resolution by learn- 
ing that he was regarded by the usurper as a 
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_erous neighbour. Lewis paid so much regard 
to Portland’s complaints as to intimate to Middleton 
a requcst, equivalent to a command, that the Lords 
and gentlemen who formed the retinue of the ban- 
ished King of England would not come to Ver- 
sailles on days on which the representative of the 
actual King was expected there. But at other places 
there was constant risk of an encounter which might 
have produced several duels, if not an European 
war. James indeed, far from shunning such en- 
counters, seems to have taken a perverse pleasure 
in thwarting his benefactor’s wish to keep the peace, 
and in placing the Ambassador in embarrassing 
situations. One day his Excellency, while drawing 
on his boots for a run with the Dauphin’s celebrated 
wolf pack, was informed that Kéng James meant to 
be of the party, and was forced to stay at home. 
Another day, when his Excellency had set his heart 
on having some sport with the royal staghounds, he 
was informed by the Grand Huntsman that King 
James might probably come to the rendezvous with- 
out any notice. Melfort was particularly active in lay- 
ing traps for the young noblemen and gentlemen of 
the Legation. The Prince of Wales was more than once 
placed in such a situation that they could scarcely 
avoid passing close to him. Were they to salute 
him? Were they to stand erect gnd covered 
while everybody else saluted him? No Englishman 
zealous for the Bull of Rights and the Protestant 
rehgion would willingly do anything which could be 
construed into an act of homage to a Popish pre- 
¢ender. Yet no goodnatured and generous man, how- 
ever firm in his Whig principles,*would willingly 
offer anything which could look hke an affront to 
an innocent and most unfortunate child. 

Meanwhile other matters of grave importance 
claimed Portland’s attention. There was = qne spanish 
one matter in particular about which the ™*‘™ 
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French ministers anxiously expected him to hy 
something, but about which he observed strict 
silence. How to interpret that silence they scarcely 
knew. They were certain only that it could not be the 
effect of unconcern. They were well assured that 
the subjéct which he so carefully avoided was never, 
during two waking hours together, out of his 
thoughts or out of the thoughts of his master. 
Nay, there was not in all Christendom a single poh- 
tician, from the greatest ministers of state down to 
the silliest newsmongers of coffeehouses, who really 
felt that indifference which the prudent Ambassador 
of England affected. A momentous event, which 
had during fnany years been constantly becoming 
more and moré probable, was now certain and near. 
Charles the Second ‘of Spain, the last descendant in 
the male line of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, would 
soon die without posterity. Who would then be the 
heir to his many kingdoms, dukedoms, counties, 
fordships, acquired in different ways, held by different 
titles and subject to different laws? That was a 
question about which jurists differed, and which it 
was not likely that jurists would, even if they were 
unanimous, be suffered to decide. Among the 
claimants were the mightiest sovereigns of the 
continent: there was little chance that they would 
submit to any arbitration but that of the sword; 
and it could not be hoped that, if they appealed to 
the sword, other potentates who had no pretension 
to any part of the disputed inheritance would long 
remain neutral. For there was in Western Europe 
no government which did not feel that its own pros 
perity, dignity and security might deperd on the 
event of the contest. 

It is true that tke empire, which had, in the pre- 
ceding century,, threatened both France and England 
with subjugation, had of late been of hardly so much 
account as the Duchy of Savoy or the Electorate of 
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denburg. Butit by no means followed that the 
fate of that empire was matter of indifference to the 
rest of the world. The paralytic helplessness and 
drowsiness of the body once so formidable could not 
be imputed to any deficiency of the natural elements 
of power. The dominions of the Catholic King were 
in extent and in population superior to those of Lewis 
and of William umted. Spain alone, without a single 
dependency, ought to have been a kingdom of 
the first rank; and Spain was but the nucleus of 
the Spanish monarchy. The outlying provinces of 
that monarchy in Europe would have sufficed to make 
three highly respectable states of the second order. 
One such state might have been formed in the 
Netherlands. It would have been a wide expanse of 
cornfield, orchard and meadow, isttersected by navig- 
able rivers and canals. At short intervals, in that 
thickly peopled and carefully tilled region, rose 
stately old towns, encircled by strong fortifications, 
embellished by fine cathedrals and senate-houses} 
and renowned either as seats of learning or as seats 
of mechanical industyy. A second flourishing prin- 
cipality might have been created between the Alps 
and the Po, out of that well watered garden of olives 
and mulberry trees which spreads many miles on 
every side of the great white temple of Milan. Yet 
neither the Netherlands nor the Milangse could, in 
physical advantages, vie with the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, a land which nature had taken pleasure 
in enriching and adorning, a land which would have 
been paradise, if tyranny and superstition had not, 
@uring many ages, lavished all their noxious influences 
on the bay of Campania, the plain of Enna, and the 
sunny banks of Galesus. 

In America the Spanish terrijories spread from 
the Equator northward and southward through all 
the signs of the Zodiac far into the temperate zone. 
Thence came gold and silver to be coied 1n all the 
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mints, and curiously wroughtin all the jewellers’ shgps, 
of Europe and Asia. Thence came the finest tobacco, 
the finest chocolate, the finest indigo, the finest cochi- 
neal, the hides of innumerable wild oxen, quinquina, 
coffee, sugar. Enjuther the viceroyalty of Mexico or the 
viceroyalty of Peru would, as an independent state 
with ports open to all the world, have been an im- 
portant member of the great community of nations. 

And yet the aggregate, made up of so many parts, 
each of which separately might have been power- 
ful and highly considered, was impotent to a degree 
which moved at once pity and laughter. Already 
one most remarkable experiment had been tried on 
this strange «empire. <A small fragment, hardly a 
three hundredth part of the whole in extent, hardly 
a thirtieth part of the whole in population, had been 
detached from the rest, had from that moment begun 
to display a new energy and to enjoy a new pros- 

erity, and was now, after the lapse of a hundred 
and twenty years, far more feared and reverenced 
than the huge mass of which it had once been an 
obscure corner. What a contrast between the Hol- 
land which Alva had oppressed and plundered, and 
the Holland from which William had sailed to deliver 
England! And who, with such an example before 
him, would venture to foretell what changes might 
be at hand, if the most languid and torpid of 
monarchies should be dissolved, and if every one of 
the members which had composed it should enter on 
an independent existence ? 

To such a dissolution that monarchy was peculiarly 
liable. The King, and the King alone, held it to* 
gether. The populations which acknowledged him 
as their chief either knew nothing of each other, or 
regarded each other with positive aversion. The 
Biscayan was im no sense the countryman of the 
Valencian, nor the Lombard of the Biscayan, nor 
the Fleming of the Lombard, nor the Sicilian of the 
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Fi@ging. The Arragonese had never ceased to pine 
for their lost independence. Within the memory of 
many persons still living the Catalans had risen in 
rebellion, had entreated Lewis the Thirteenth of 
France to become their ruler with the old title of 
Count of Barcelona, and had actually swort fealty 
to him. Before the Catalans had been qmeted, the 
Neapolitans had taken arms, had abjured their foreign 
master, had proclaimed their city a republic, and 
had elected a Doge. In the New World the small 
caste of born Spaniards which had the exclusive 
enjoyment of power and digmty was hated by 
Creoles and Indians, Mestizos and Quadroons. The 
Mexicans especially had turned their eyes on a chief 
who bore the name and had inherited the blood of 
the unhappy Montezuma. Thus ét seemed that the 
empire against which® Ehzabeth and Henry the 
Fourth had been scarcely able to contend would not 
ymprobably fall to pieces of itself, and that t+?first 
violent shock from without would scatter "the ill-? 
cemented parts of the huge fabric 1n all directions. 
But, though such g dissolution had no efrrors for 
the Catalonian or the Fleming, for the Lombard or 
the Calabrian, for the Mexican or the Peruvian, the 
thought of it was torture and madness to the Casti- 
lian. Castile enjoyed the supremacy in that great 
assemblage of races and languages. astile sent 
out governors to Brussels, Milan, Naples, Mexico, 
Lima. To Castale came the annual galleons laden 
with the treasures of America. In Castile were 
ostentatiously displayed and lavishly spent great 
fertunes made in remote provinces by oppression and 
corruption, In Castile were the King and his Court. 
There stood the stately Escurial, once the centre of 
the politics of the world, the plage to which distant 
potentates looked, some with hope and gratitude, 
some with dread and hatred, but none without 
anxiety and awe. The glory of the house had indeed 
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departed. It was long since couriers bearing oguers 
big with the fate of kings and commonwealths had 
ridden forth from those gloomy portals. Mhlitary 
renown, maritime ascendancy, the policy once ie- 
puted so profound, the wealth once deemed inex- 
haustibie, had passed away. An undisciplined army, 
a rotting fleet, an incapable council, an empty 
treasury, were all that remained of that which had 
been so great. Yet the proudest of nations could 
not bear to part even with the name and the shadow 
of a supremacy which wus no more. All, from the 
grandee of the first class to the peasant, looked for- 
ward with dread to the day when God should be 
pleased to take their king to himself. Some of them 
might have e predilection for Germany: but such 
predilections weré<subordinate to a stronger feeling. 
The paramount object was the integrity of the em- 
pireyy which Castile was the head; and the prince 
whd- j;ould appea to be most hkely to preserve that 

integrity unviolated would have the best right to the 
allegian ;e of every true Castilian. 

No mea of sense, however, gut of Castile, when he 
considered the nature of the inheritance and the 
situation of the claimants, could doubt that a par- 
tition was inevitable. Among those claimants three 
stood preeminent, the Dauphin, the Emperor Leo- 
pold, and the Electoral Prince of Bavaria. 

If the question had been simply one of pedigree, 
the right of the Dauphin would have been incon- 
testible. Lewis the Fourteenth had married the 
Infanta Maria Theresa, eldest daughter of Philip 
the Fourth and sister of Charles the Second. Her 
eldest son, thé Dauphin, would therefqre, in the 
regular course of things, have been her brother’s 
successor. But she had, at the time of her marriage, 
renounced, for herself and her posterity, all preten- 
sions to the Spanish crown. 

To that renunciation her husband had assented. 
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had been made an article of the Treaty of the 
Pyrenees. The Pope had been requested to give his 
apostolical sanction to an arrangement so important 
to the peace of Europe; and Lewis had sworn, by 
everything that could bind a gentleman, a king, and 
a Christian, by his honour, by his royal word, by the 
canon of the Mass, by the Holy Gospels, by the 
Cross of Christ, that he would hold the renunciation 
sacred.* 

The claim of the Emperor was derived from his 
mother Mary Anne, daughter of Philip the Third, 
and aunt of Charles the Second, and could not there- 
fore, if nearness of blood alone were to be regarded, 
come into competition with the claim of the Dauphin. 
But the claim of the Emperor was barred by no 
renunciation. The mval pretensions of the great 
Houses of Bourbon “and Hapsburg furnished all 
Europe with an mexhaustible subject of discussion 
Plausible topics were not wanting to the supporters 
of either cause. The partisans of the House af 
Austria dwelt on the sacredness of treaties; the 
partisans of France on the sacredness of birthright. 
How, it was asked on one side, can a Christian king 
have the effrontery, the impiety, to insist on a claim 
which he has with such solemnity renounced in the 
face of heaven and earth? How, it was asked on the 
other side, can the fundamental laws of, a monarchy 
be annulled by any authority but that of the supreme 
legislature? Theonly body which was competent to 
take away from the children of Maria Theresa their 


e * It1is worth while to transcribe 
the words of the engagement 
which Lewi%, a chivalrous and a 
devout prince, violated without 
the smallest scruple. ‘ Nous, 
Louis, par la grace de Dien, 
Roi trés Chrétien de France et 
de Navarre, promettons pour 
notre honneur, en fui et parole 
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de Roi, jurons sur la croix, les 
saints Evahgiles, et les canons 
de la Messe, que nous avons 
touchés, que nous observerons 
et accagnphrons enti¢rement de 
bonne foi tous et chacun des 
points et articles contenus au 
traité de paix, reponciation, ct 
amitié ”* 
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hereditary rights waS the Cortes. The Cortes hi 
not ratified her renunciation. That renunciation 
therefore a nullity; and no swearing, no signing, no 
sealing, could turn that nullity into a reality. 

Which of these two mighty competitors had the 
better case may perhaps be doubted. What could 
not be doubted was that neither would obtain the 
prize without a struggle which would shake the world. 
Nor can we justly blame either for refusing to give 
way to the other. For, on this occasion, the chief 
motive which actuated them was, not greediness, but 
the fear of degradation andruin. Lewis, in resolving 
to put everything to hazard rather than suffer the 
power of the Youse of Austria to be doubled; Leo- 
pold, in determining to put everything to hazard 
rather than suffer thg power of the House of Bourbon 
to be doubled; merely obeyed‘the law of self preser- 
vation. There was therefore one way, and one alone, 
by which the great woe which seemed to be coming 
o® Europe could be averted. Was it possible that 
the dispute might be compromised? Mught not the 
two great rivals be induced to make to a third party 

«concessions such as neither could reasonably be ex- 
pected to make to the other ? 

The third party, to whom all who were anxious 
for the peace of Christendom looked as their best 
hope, was a child of tender age, Joseph, son of the 
Elector of Bavaria. His mother, the Electress Mary 
Antoinette, was the only child of the Emperor Leo- 
pold by his first wife Margaret, a younger sister of 
the Queen of Lewis the Fourteenth. Prince Joseph 
was, therefore, nearer in blood to the Spanish throne e 
than his grandfather the Emperor, or than the sons 
whom the Emperor had by his second wite. The 
Infanta Margaret had indeed, at the time of her 
marriage, renounced her rights to the kingdom of her 
forefathers. But the renunciation wanted many 
formalities which had been observed in her sister's 
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Rage and might be considered 4s cancelled by the 
will-of Philip the Fourth, which had declared that, 
failing his issue male, Margaret and her posterity 
would be entitled to inherit his Crown. The parti- 
sans of France held that the Bavarian claim was 
better than the Austrian claim; the partisans of 
Austria held that the Bavarian claim was better than 
the French claim. But that which really constituted 
the strength of the Bavarian claim Was the weakness 
of the Bavarian government. The Electoral Prince 
was the only candidate whose success would alarm 
nobody; would not make it necessary for any power 
to raise another regiment, to man another frigate, to 
have in store another barrel of gunpowder. He was 
therefore the favourite candidate of prudent and 
peaceable men in every country. e° 

Thus all Europe was divided into the French, the 
Austrian, and the Bavarian factions. The contests 
of these factions were daily renewed in every place 
where men congregated, from Stockholm to Malta? 
and from Lisbon to Smyrna. SBut the fiercest and 
most obstinate conflict was that which raged in the 
palace of the Catholic King. Much depended on 
him. For, though 1t was not pretended that he was 
competent to alter by his sole authority the law 
which regulated the descent of the Crown, yet, in a 
case in which the law was doubtful, it was probable 
that his subjects might be disposed to accept the 
construction which he might put upon it, and to sup- 
port the claimant whom he might, either by a solemn 
adoption or by will, designate as the rightful heir. 
Kt was also in the power of the reigning sovereign to 
entrust all the most important officestin his kingdom, 
the government of all the provinces subject to him 
in the Old and in the New World, and the keys of 
all his fortresses and arsenals, to persons zealous for 
the family which he was inclined to favour. It 
was difficult to say to what extent the fate of whole 
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nations might be affected by the conduct of te 
officers who, at the time of his decease, might cim- 
mand the garrisons of Barcelona, of Mons, and of 
Namur. 

The prince on whom so much depended was the 
most miserable of human beings. In old times he 
would have been exposed as soon as he came into the 
world; and to expose him would have been a kind- 
ness. From his pirth a bhght was on his body and 
on his mind. With difficulty his almost imper- 
ceptible spark of life had been screened and fanned 
into a dim and flickering flame. His childhood, 
except when he could be rocked and sung into sickly 
sleep, was one long piteous wail. Till he was ten 
years old his deys were passed on the laps of women ; 
and he was never® once suffered ‘to stand on his 
rickety legs. None of those tawny little urchins, 
clad in rags stolen from scarecrows, whom Murillo 
loved to paint begging or rolling in the sand, owed 
fess to education than this despotic ruler of thirty 
milhons of subjects. The most important events in 
the history of his own kingdom, the very names of 
‘ provinces and cities which were among his most 
valuable possessions, were unknown to him. It may 
well be doubted whether he was aware that Sicily 
was an island, that Christopher Columbus had dis- 
covered America, or that the Enghsh were not 
Mahometans. In his youth, however, though too im- 
becile for study or for business, he was not incapable 
of being amused. He shot, hawked and hunted. 
He enjoyed with the delhght of a true Spaniard two 
delightful spectacles, a horse with its bowels goreé 
out, and a Jew Writhing in the fire. The time came 
when the mightiest of instincts ordinarily wakens 
from its repose. It was hoped that the young king 
would not prove invincible to female attractions, and 
that he would leave a Prince of Asturias to succeed 
him, A consort was found for him in the royal 
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fattjly of France; and her beauty and grace gave 
lum a languid pleasure. He hked to adorn her with 
jewels, to see her dance, and to teil her what sport 
he had had with his dogs and his falcons. But it 
was soon whispered that she was a wife only,in name. 
She died; and her place was supplied by a German 
princess nearly allied to the Imperial House. But 
the second marriage, like the first, proved barren; 
and, long before the king had passed the prime of 
life, ali the politicians of Europe had begun to take 
it for granted in all tLeir calculations that he would 
be the last descendant, un the male lne, of Charles 
the Fifth. Meanwhile a sullen and abject melan- 
choly took possession of his soul. The diversions 
which had been the serious emplqgymént of his youth 
became distasteful to hym. He cée&sed to find pleasure 
in his nets and boar spears, in the fandango and 
the bullfight. Sometimes he shut himself up m an 
inner chamber from the eyes of his courtiers. Someg 
times he loitered alone, from sunrise to sunset, 1n the 
dreary and rugged wilderness which surrounds the 
Escurial. The houre which he did not waste in hst- 
less indolence were divided between childish sports 
and childish devotions. He delghted in rare ani- 
mals, and still more in dwarfs. When neither 
strange beasts nor httle men could dispel the black 
thoughts which gathered in his mind,ehe repeated 
Aves and Ciedos: he walked in processions: some- 
times he starved himself: sometimes he whipped 
himself. At lengthacomphecation of maladies com~ 
leted the ruin of all bis faculties. His stomach 
Bailed : nor was this strange; for in him the malfor- 
mation of¢he jaw, characteristic of his family, was so 
serious that he could not masticate his food; and 
he was in the habit of swallowing ollas and sweet- 
meats in the state in which they were set before 
him. While suffering from indigestion he was 
attacked by ague. Every third day his convulsive 
gq 3 
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tremblings, his dej ection, his fits of wanderj-fg, 
seemed to indicate the approach of dissolution. His 
misery was increased by the knowledge that every- 
body was calculating how long he had to live, and 
wondering what would become of his kingdoms when 
he should be dead. The stately dignitaries of his 
household, the physicians who ministered to his dis- 
eased body, the divines whose business was to 
sooth his not less diseased mind, the very wife who 
should have been intent on those gentle offices by 
which female tenderness can alleviate even the 
misery of hopeless decay, were all thinking of the 
new world which was to commence with his death, 
and would have been perfectly willing to see him in 
the hands of the embalmer if they could have been 
certain that his suc¢essor would be the prince whose 
interest they espoused. As yet the party of the 
Emperor seemed to predominate. Charles had a 
faint sort of preference for the House of Austria, 
Which was his own house, and a faint sort of an- 
tipathy to the House of Bourbon, with which he had 
been quarreling, he did not well know why, ever 
since he could remember. His Queen, whom he did 
not love, but of whom he stood greatly in awe, was 
devoted to the interests of her kinsman the Emperor; 
and with her was closely leagued the Count of Melgar, 
Hereditary Admiral of Castile and Prime Minister. 
Such was the state of the question of the Spanish 
succession at the time when Portland had his first 
public audience at Versailles. The French ministers 
were certain that he must be constantly thin 
about that question, and were therefore perplexed b 
his evident determination to say nothing. about it. 
They watched his lps in the hope that he would at 
least let fall somee unguarded word indicating the 
hopes or fears entertained by the English and Dutch 
Governments. But Portland was not a man out of 
whom much was to be got in that way. Nature and 
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hzit cooperating had made him the best keeper cf 
secrets in Europe. Lewis therefore directed Pom- 
ponne and Torcy, two ministers of eminent ability, 
who had, under himself, the chief direction of fo- 
reign affairs, to introduce the subject which the 
discreet confidant of William seemed studiously to 
avoid. Pomponne and Torcy accordingly repaired 
to the English embassy, and there,opened one of the 
most remarkable negotiations recorded in the annals 
of European diplomacy. 

The two French statesmen professed in their 
master’s name the most earnest desire, not only 
that the peace might remain unbroken, but that 
there might be a close union betweer the Courts ot 
Versailles and Kensington. One event only seemed 
hkely to raise new trpubles. If the Catholic King 
should die before 1t had been settled who should 
succeed to his immense dominions, there was but too 
much reason to fear that the nations, which were 
just beginning to breathe after an exhausting affd 
devastating struggle of nine years, would be again in 
arms. His Most {hristian Majesty was therefore 
desirous to employ the short interval which might” 
still remain, in concerting with the King of England 
the means of preserving the tranquillity of the world. 

Portland made a courteous but guarded answer. 
He could not, he said, presume to say exactly what 
William’s sentiments were: but this he knew, that it 
was not solely or chiefly by the sentiments of the 
King of England that the policy of England on a 
great occasion would be regulated. The islanders 
“must and would have their government admin- 
istered agcording to certain maxims which they held 
sacred; and of those maxims they held none more 
sacred than this, that every increase of the power of 
France ought to be viewed with extreme jealousy. 

Pomponne and Torcy answered that their master 
was most desirous to avoid everything which could 
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excite the jealousy of which Portland had spo fh. 
But was it of France alone that a nation so enligh- 
tened as the English must be jealous? Was it 
forgotten that the House of Austria had once aspired 
to universal dominion? And would it be wise im 
the printes and commonwealths of Europe to lend 
their aid for the purpose of reconstructing the gigan- 
tic monarchy which, in the sixteenth century, had 
seemed hkely to overwhelm them all? 

Portland answered that, on this subject, he must 
be understood to express only the opinions of a 
private man. He had however now hved, durmg 
some years, among the English, and believed himself 
to be pretty well acquaimted with their temper. 
They would net, he -thought, be much alarmed by 
any augmentation d& power which the Emperor might 
obtain. The sea was their element. Traffic by sea 
was the great source of their wealth; ascendancy on 
the sea the great object of their ambition. Of the 
{mperor they had no fear. Extensive as was the 
area which he governed, he had not a fngate on the 
water; and they cared nothing for his Pandours and 
Croatians. But France had a great navy. The 
balance of maritime power was what would be apx- 
10usly watched in London; and the balance of 
maritime power would not be affected by an union 
between Spain and Austria, but would be most seri- 
ously deranged by an union between Spain and France. 

Pomponne and Torcy declared that everything 
snould be done to quiet the apprehensions which 
Portland had described. It was not contemplated, 
it was not wished, that France and Spain should bé 
united. The Dduphin and his eldest son the Duke 
of Burgundy would waive their rights. The younger 
brothers of the Duke of Burgundy, Philip Duke of 
Anjou and Charles Duke of Berry, were not named : 
but, Portland perfectly understood what was meant. 
There weuld, he said, be scarcely less alarm in 
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Engjand if the Spanish dominions devolved on a 
grandson of His Most Christian Majesty than if they 
were annexed to the French crown. The laudable 
affection of the young princes for their country and 
their family, and their profound respect for the great 
monarch from whom they were descended, wéuld ine- 
vitably determine their policy. The two kingdoms 
would be one; the two navies would be one; and all 
other states would be reduced to vassalage. England 
would rather see the Spanish monarchy added to the 
Emperor’s dominions than governed by one of the 
younger French princes, who would, though nomi- 
nally independent, be really a viceroy of France. 
But in truth there was no risk thatethe Spanish 
monarchy would be added to the Emperor’s domin- 
1ons. He and his eldest son the* Archduke Joseph 
would, no doubt, be as ready to waive their rights as 
the Dauphin and the Duke of Burgundy could be; 
and thus the Austrian claim to the disputed heritage 
would pass to the younger Archduke Charles. A® 
long discussion followed. At length Portland plainly 
avowed, always merely as his own private opimion, 
what was the opinion of every mntelhgent man who 
wished to preserve the peace of the world. ‘* France 
is afraid,” he said, “‘ of everything which can increase 
the power of the Emperor. All Europe is afraid 
of everything which can increase the power of France. 
Why not put an end to all these uneasy feelings at 
once, by agreeing to place the Electoral Prince of 
Bavaria on the throne of Spain?” To this sugges- 
tion no decisive answer was returned. The conference 
ended; and a courier started for England with a 
despatch ipforming William of what ‘had passed, and 
suliciting further mstructions. 

William, who was, as he had alyays been, his own 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, did not think it neces- 
sary to discuss the contents of this despatch with any 
of his English ministers. The only person whom he 
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consulted was Heinsius. Portland received a ind 
letter warmly approving all that he had said 1h the 
conference, and directing him to declare that the 
English government sincerely wished to avert the 
calamities which were but too lhkely to follow the 
death of the King of Spain, and would therefore be 
prepared to take into serious consideration any de- 
finite plan which His Most Christian Majesty might 
think fit to suggest. “I will own to you,” Wilham 
wrote to his friend “that I am so unwilling to be 
again at war during the short time which I still have 
to live, that I will omit nothing that I can honestly 
and with a safe conscience do for the purpose of 
maintaining, peace.” 

William’s message was delivered by Portland to 
Lewis at a private audience. In a few days Pom- 
ponne and Torcy were authorised to propose a plan. 
They fully admitted that all neighbouring states were 
entitled to demand the strongest security against the 

“union of the French and Spanish crowns. Such 
security should be given. The Spanish government 
might be requested to choose between the Duke of 
Anjou and the Duke of Berry. The youth who was 
selected would, at the utmost, be only fifteen years 
old, and could not be supposed to have any very 
deeply rooted national prejudices. He should be 
sent to Madrid without French attendants, should 
be educated’ by Spaniards, should become a Spaniard. 
It was absurd to imagine that such a prince would 
be a mere viceroy of France. Apprehensions had 
been sometimes hinted that a Bourbon, seated on the 
throne of Spain, might cede his dominions in tke 
Netherlands to the head of his family. [t was un- 
doubtedly important to England, and all important to 
Holland, that thoge provinces should not become a 
part of the French monarchy. All danger might be 
averted by making them over to the Elector of 
Bavaria, who was now governing them as represen- 
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_ of the Catholic King. The Dauphin would be 
perrectly willing to renounce them for himself and 
fer all his descendants. As to what concerned trade, 
England and Holland had only to say what they 
desired, and everything in reason should be done to 
give them satisfaction. ° 

As this plan was, in the main, the same which had 
been suggested by the French ministers in the 
former conference, Portland did® little more than 
repeat what he had then said. As to the new scheme 
respecting the Netherlands, he shrewdly propounded 
a dilemma which silenced Pomponne and Torcy. 

If renunciations were of any value, the Dauphin 
and his posterity were excluded from the Spanish 
succession; and, if renunciations werg of no value, it 
was idle to offer England and Hgiland a renunciatior 
as a guarantee agains a great danger. 

The French ministers withdrew to make thei 
report to their master, and soon returned to say that 
their proposals had been merely first thoughts, that 
it was now the turn for King William to suggest 
something, and that whatever he might suggest 
should receive the fullest and fairest consideration. 

And now the scene of the negotiation was shifted 

from Versailles to Kensington. The | og 
Count of Tallard had just set out for Tollara’sum- 
England as Ambassador. He wasafine ~ 
gentleman: he was a brave soldier; and he was as 
yet reputed a skilful general. Im all the arts and 
graces which were prized as qualifications for diplo- 
matic missions of the highest class, he had, ainong 
¢he brilliant aristocracy to which he belonged, no 
superior and only one equal, the Marquess of Har- 
court, who was entrusted with the care of the interests 
of the House of Bourbon at Madrid. 

Tallard carried with him instructions carefully 

framed in the French Foreign Office. He was re- 
minded that his situation wold be widely different 
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from that of his predecessors who had resided, in 
England before the Revolution. Even his predeces- 
sors, however, had considered it as their duty to 
study the temper, not only of the Court, but of the 
nation. It would now be more than ever necessary to 
watch the movements of the public mind. A man of 
note was not to be slighted merely because he was 
out of place. Such a man, with a great name in the 
country and a strong following in Parliament, might 
exercise as much influence on the politics of England, 
and consequently of Europe, as any minister. The 
Ambassador must therefore try to be on good terms 
with those who were out as well as with those who were 
in. To this cule, however, there was one exception 
which he must-constantly bear in mind. With non- 
jurors and persons suspected of plotting against the 
existing government he must not appear to have any 
connection. They must not be admitted into his 
house. The English people evidently wished to be 
&t rest, and had given the best proof of their pacific 
disposition by insisting on the reduction of the army. 
The sure way to stir up jealoysies and animosities 
which were just sinking to sleep would be to make 
the French embasssy the head quarters of the Jaco- 
bite party. It would be wise in Tallard to say and 
to charge his agents to say, on all fit occasions, and 
particularly jn societies where members of Parliament 
might be present, that the Most Christian King had 
never been an enemy of the liberties of England. 
His Majesty had indeed hoped that it might be in 
his power to restore his cousin, but not without the 
assent of the nation. In the original draft of ths 
instructions was 4 curious paragraph which, on second 
thoughts, it was determined to omit. The Ambas- 
sador was directed,to take proper opportunities of 
cautioning the English against a standing army, as 
the only thing which could really be fatal to their 
laws and liberties. This passage was suppressed, nv 
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doubt, because it occurred to Pomponne and Torcy 
that, with whatever approbation the English might 
listen to such language when uttered by a demagogue 
of their own race, they might be very differently 
affected by hearing it from a French diplomatist, 
and might think that there could not be‘a better 
reason for arming, than that Lewis and his emissaries 
earnestly wished them to disarm. . 

Tallard was instructed to gain, if possible, some 

members of the House of Commons. Everything, 
he was told, was now subjected to the scrutiny of that 
assembly: accounts of the public income, of the 
publhe expenditure, of the army, of the navy, were 
regularly laid on the table; and it would not be 
difficult to find persons who would supply the French 
legation with copious yoformation on all these sub- 
jects. 
The question of the Spanish succession was to be 
mentioned to Wilham ata private audience. Tallard 
was fully informed of all that had passed in the con- 
ferences which the French ministers had held with 
Portland; and was fgrnished with all the arguments 
that the ingenuity of publicists could devise in fa- 
vour of the claim of the Dauphin. 

The French embassy made as magnificent an ap- 
pearance in England as the English embassy had 
made in France. The mansion of the Duke of 
Ormond, one of the finest houses in Saint James’s 
Square, was taken for Tallard. On the day of the 
publ entry, all the streets from Tower Hill to Pall 
Mall were crowded with gazers who admired the 
painting and gilding of his Excellency’s carriages, 
the surpassing beauty of his horses, and the multi- 
tude of his running footmen, dressed in gorgeous 
liveries of scarlet and golden lace.e The Ambassador 
was graciously received at Kensington, and was 
invited to accompany William to Newmarket, where 
the largest and most splendid Spring Meeting ever 
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known was about to assemble. The attraction yrust 
be supposed to have been great: for the 
risks of the journey were not trifling. 
The peace had, all over Europe, and no- 
where more than in England, turned crowds of old 
soldiers into marauders.* Several aristocratical equi- 
pages had been attacked evenin Hyde Park. Every 
newspaper contained stories of travellers stripped, 
bound and flung into ditches. One day the Bristol! 
mail was robbed; another day the Dover coach ; 
then the Norwich waggon. On Hounslow Heath 
a company of horsemen, with masks on their faces, 
waited for the great people who had been to pay 
their court to the King at Windsor. Lord Ossulston 
escaped with -the loss of two horses. The Duke 
of Saint Albans, ‘with the,help of his servants, 
beat off the assailants. His brother the Duke of 
Northumberland, less strongly guarded, fell into 
their hands. They succeeded in stopping thirty or 
Yorty coaches, and rode off with a great booty in 
guineas, watches and jewellery. Nowhere, however, 
does the peril seem to have been so great as on the 
Newmarket road. There indeed robbery was organ- 
ised on a scale unparalleled in the kingdom since 
the days of Robin Hood and Little John. A frater- 
nity of plunderers, thirty in number according to 
the lowest astimate, squatted, near Waltham Cross, 
under the shades of Epping Forest, and built them- 
selves huts, from which they sallied forth with sword 
and pistol to bid passengers stand. The King and 

* George Psalmanazar’s ac- 
count of the state of the south of 


France at this time 18 curious, 
On the high road near Lyons he 


Newmarket 
meeting: the in- 
secure state of 
the roads. 


wick, who, having neither homes 
nor occupation, used to mfest the 
roads im troops, plander towns 
and villages, and, when taken 


freyuently passed corpses fasten- 
ed to posts. ‘ These,”‘ne says, 
* were the bodies of highway men, 
or rather of soldiers, sailors, 
mariners, and even galley slaves, 
disbanded after the peace of Res- 


were hanged at the county town 
by dozens, or even scores some- 
times, atter which their bodies 
were thus exposed along the 
highway ts terrorem.” 
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Tallard were doubtless too well attended to be in 
jeopardy. But, soon after they had passed the 
dangerous spot, there was a fight on the highway 
attended with loss of hfe. A warrant of the Lord 
Chief Justice broke up the Maroon village for a 
short time: but the dispersed thieves soon mustered 
again, and had the impudence to bid defiance to the 
government in a cartel signed, 1t wag said, with their 
real names. The civil power was unable to deal with 
this frightful evil. It was necessary that, during 
some time, cavalry should patrol every evening on 
the roads near the boundary between Middlesex and 
Essex. 

The state of those roads, however, fhough con- 
temporaries described it as dangerouS beyond all 
example, did not deter men of* rank and fasmon 
from making the joyous pilgrimage to Newmarket. 
Half the Dukes m the kingdom were there. Most 
of the chief mimsters of state swelled the crowd; nor, 
was the opposition unrepresented. Montague stole 
two or three days from the Treasury, and Orford 
from the Admiralty. « Godolphin was there, looking 
after bis horses and his bets, and probably went 
away a richer man than he came. But racing was 
only one of the many amusements of that festive 
season. On fine mornings there was hunting. For 
those who preferred hawking choice falcons had 
been brought from Holland. On rainy days the 
cockpit was encircled by stars and blue mnbands. On 
Sundays William went to church in state, and the 
mnost eminent divines of the neighbourmg University 
of*Cambridge preached before him. He omitted no 
opportunity of showing marked civility to Tallard. 
The Ambassador informed his Court that his place 
at table was next to the royal arm ehaur, and that his 
health had been most graciously drunk by the King. 

All this time, both at Kensington and Newmarket, 
the Spanish question was the subject of constant 
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and earnest discussion. To trace all the wingings 
Furtha negone- OL the negotiation would be _ tedious. 
tongrelatie ‘eo ‘The general course which it took may 
aicenemaiie easily be described. The object of 
William was to place the Electoral Prince of Ba- 
varia on the Spanish throne. To obtam the con- 
sent of Lewis to such an arrangement seemed all 
but impossible; but William manceuvred with rare 
skill. Though he frankly acknowledged that he 
preferred the Electoral Prince to any other candi- 
date, he professed himself desirous to meet, as far as 
he honourably or safely could, the wishes of the 
French King. There were conditions on which 
England and Holland might perhaps consent, though 
not without zeluctance, that a son of the Dauphin 
should reign at Mudrid, and should be master of the 
treasures of the New World. Those conditions were 
that the Milanese and the Two Sicilies should belong 
to the Archduke Charles, that the Elector of Bavaria 
should have the Spanish Netherlands, that Lewis 
should give up some fortified towns in Artois for the 
purpose of strengthening the harrier which protected 
the United Provinces, and that some important places 
both in the Mediterranean sea and in the Gulf of 
Mexico should be made over to the English and 
Dutch for the security of trade. Minorca and 
Havanna were mentioned as what might satisfy 
England. 

Against these terms Lewis exclaimed loudly. 
Nobody, he said, who knew with how sensitive a 
jealousy the Spaniards watched every encroachment 
on their colonial empire would believe that tHey 
would ever consent to give up any part of that 
empire either to England or to Holland. The de- 
mand which was made upon himself was altogether 
inadmissible. A barrier was not less necessary to 
France than to Holland; and he never would break 
the iron chain of frontier fastnesses which was the 
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defence of his own kingdom, een in order to 
purchase another kingdom for his grandson. On 
that subject he begged that he might hear no more. 
The proposition was one which he would not discuss, 
one to which he would not listen. 

As Wilham, however, resolutely maintained that 
the terms which he had offered, hard as they might 
seem, were the only terms on which England and 
Holland could suffer a Bourbon to re#gn at Madrid, 
Lewis began seriously to consider whether 1t might 
not be on the whole for his interest and that of his 
family rather to sell the Spanish crown dear than 
to buy 1t dear. He therefore now offered to with- 
draw his opposition to the Bavarian claim, provided 
a portion of the disputed inheritance were assigned 
to him 1n consideration of his disinterestedness and 
moderation. William was perfectly willing and even 
eager to treat on this basis. The first demands of 
Lewis were, as might have been expected, exorbi- 
tantly high. He asked for the kingdom of Navarre, 
which would have made him httle less than master 
of the whole Iberian peninsula, and for the duchy of 
Luxemburg, which wuld have made him more 
dangerous than ever to the Umted Provinces. On 
both points he encountered a steady resistance. The 
lmpression which, throughout these transactions, 
the firmness and good faith of William made on 
Tallard 1s remarkable. At first the dext®rous and 
keen witted Frenchman was all suspicion. He 
imagined that there was an evasion in every phrase, 
a hidden snare im every offer. But after a time he 
began to discover that he had to do with a man far 
too wise to be false. “The King of Hngland,” he 
wrote, and ft is 1mpossible to doubt that he wrote 
what he thought, “acts with good faith in every- 
thing. His way of dealing is upright and sincere.” * 

* “Tl est de bonne foi dans est droit et sincére” Tallard ta 


tout ce qu’ll fait. Son procédé Lewis, July 3, 1698 
VOL. VIII. I 
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“The King of England,” he wrote a few days later, 
“has hitherto acted with great sincerity; <ind I 
venture to say that, 1f he once enters into a treaty, 
he will steadily adhere to it.” But in the same 
letter the Ambassador thought it necessary to hint 
to hid master that the diplomatic chicanery which 
might be useful in other negotiations would be all 
thrown away here. “I must venture to observe to 
Your Majesty that the King of England is very 
pharpsighted, that his judgment is sound, and that, 
if we try to spin the negotiation out, he will very 
soon perceive that we are trifling with him.” * 
During some time projects and counterprojects 
Phe King gow ‘ COntinued to pass and repass between Ken- 
tHolland. sinoeton and Versailles. Something was 
conceded on both sides; and when the 
session of Parliament ended thére seemed to be fair 
hopes of a settlement. And now the scene of the 
negotiation was again changed. Having been shifted 
from France to England, 1t was shifted from England 
to Holland. As soon as William had prorogued the 
Houses, he was impatient to be again in his native 
land. He felt all the glee.of a schoolboy who 1s 
leaving harsh masters and quarrelsome comrades to 
pass the Christmas holidays at a happy home. That 
stern and composed face which had been the same in 
the pursuit at the Boyne and in the rout at Landen, 
and of which the keenest politicians had in vain 
tried to read the secrets, now wore an expression 
but too intelhgible. The English were not a httle 
provoked by seeing their King so happy. Hitherto 
his annual visits to the Continent had been not only 
pardoned but approved. It was necessary that he 


* “Te Roi d’Angieterre, Sire, —**8: je l’ose dire a V. M., 11 est 
va tras sincérement jusqu’a pré- trés pénétrant, et a l’esprit juste. 
sent; ct j’ose dire que sil entre Jl s’apercevra bientét qu’on bar- 
une fois en traité avec Votre Ma- guigne si les choses trainent trop 
jes<é, 11 le mendra de buune for.” de long.” July 8. 
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should be at the head of ns army.* If he had left 
his people, it had been in order to put his life in 
jeopardy for their independence, their liberty, and 
their religion. But they had hoped that, when 
peace had been restored, when no call of duty re- 
quired him to cross the sea, he would generally, during 
the summer and autumn, reside in his fair palaces 
and parks on the banks of the Thames, or travel 
from country seat to country seat, and fsom cathedral 
town to cathedra] town, making himself acquainted 
with every shire of his realm, and giving his hand 
to be kissed by multatudes of squires, clergymen and 
aldermen who were not likely ever to see him unless 
he came among them. It now appeared that he was 
sick of the noble residences which had descended to 
him fom ancient princes; that he was sick even of 
those mansions which the hberality of Parliament 
had enabled him to build and embellish according to 
his own taste; that he was sick of Windsor, of 
Richmond, and of Hampton; that he promised him- 
self no enjoyment from a progress through those 
flourishing and populous counties which he had 
never seen, Yorkshire arfd Norfolk, Cheshire, Shrop- 
shire and Worcestershire. While he was forced to 
be with us he was weary of us, pining for his home, 
counting the hours to the prorogation. As soon as 
the passing of the last bill of supply had set him at 
hberty, he turned his back on his Enghsh subjects : 
he hastened to his seat in Guelders, where, during 
some months, he might be free from the annoyance 
of seeing English faces and hearing English words ; 
and je would with difficulty tear himself away from 
his favourite spot when 1t became absolutely neces- 
* sary that he should again ask for English money. 
Thus his subjects murmured; but, in spite of 
their murmurs, he set off in high spints. It had 
been arranged that Tallard should speedily follow 
him, and that the discussion in which they had 
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been engaged at Kensington should be resumed at 
Loo. @ 
Heinsius, whose cooperation was indispensable, 
portend re. WOuld be there. Portland too would lend 
turns from his his assistance. He had just returned. He 
é had always considered his mission as an 
extraordinary mission, of which the object was to 
put the relations between the two great Western 
powers on a*proper footing after a long series ot 
years during which England had been sometimes 
the enemy, but never the equal friend, of France. 
His task had been well performed: and he now 
came back, leaving behind him the reputation of an 
excellent -minister, firm yet cautious as to substance, 
dignified yet concihating m manner. His last 
audience at Vexsailles was unusually long; and no 
third person was present.’ Nothing could be more 
gracious than the language and demeanour of Lewis. 
He condescended to trace a route for the embassy, 
and insisted that Portland should make a circuit for 
the purpose of inspecting some of the superb for- 
tresses of the French Netherlands. At every one of 
those fortresses the governors and engineers had 
orders to pay every attention to the distinguished 
stranger. Salutes we1e everywhere fired to welcome 
him. A guard of honour was everywhere in attend- 
ance on lim. He stopped during three days at 
Chantilly, and was entertamed there by the Pmnce 
of Condé with all that taste and magnificence for 
which Chantilly had long been renowned. There 
were boar hunts in the morning and concerts in the 
evening. Every gentleman of the legation had a 
gamekeeper ‘specially assigned to him. The guests, 
who, in their own island were accustémed to give 
extravagant vails at every country house which they 
visited, learned, with admiration, that His High- 
ness’s servants were strictly forbidden to receive 
piesents. At his luxurious table, by a refinement of 
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politeness, choice cider from the orchards round the 
Malvern Hills made its appearance in company with 
the Champagne and the Burgundy. 

Portland was welcomed by his master with all the 
kindness of old times. But that kindness availed 
nothing. For Albemarle was still in the” royal 
household, and appeared to have been, during the 
last few months, making progress in the royal favour. 
Portland was angry, and the more angry because he 
could not but perceive that his enemies enjoyed his 
anger, and that even his friends generally thought it 
unreasonable; nor did he take any pains to conceal 
his vexation. But he was the very opposite of the 
vulgar crowd of courtiers who fawn oi a mastei 
while they betray him. He neither dis%uised his ill 
humour, nor suffered it,to interfére with the dis- 
charge of his duties. He gave his prince sullen 
looks, short answers, and faithful and strenuous 
services. His first wish, he said, was to retire alto- 
gether from public hfe. But he was sensible that, 
having borne a chief part in the negotiation on 
which the fate of Eurepe depended, he might be of 
use at Loo; and, with devoted loyalty, though with 
a sore heart and a gloomy brow, he prepared to 
attend William thither. 

Before the King departed he delegated his power 
to nine Lords Justices. The public wase, 
well pleased to find that Sunderland was soncied to | 
not among them. Two new names ap- 
peared in the list. That of Montague could excite 
no surprise. But that of Marlborough awakened 
many recollections and gave occasion to many specu- 
lations. He had once enjoyed a large measure of 
royal favour. He had then been dismissed, dis- 
graced, imprisoned. The Princess Amne, for refusing 
to discard his wife, had been turned out of the 
palace, and deprived of the honours which had often 
been enjoyed by persons less near to the throne 
. r3 
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Ministers who were supposed to have great influence 
in the closet had vainly tried to overcome the dislike 
with which their master regarded the Churchills. It 
was not till he had been some time reconciled to 
his sister in law that he ceased to regard her two 
favourite servants as his enemies. So late as the 
year 1696 he had been heard to say, “If I 
had been a private gentleman, my Lord Mar]l- 
borough and I must have measured swords.” All 
these things were now, it seemed, forgotten. The 
Duke of Gloucester’s household had just been 
arranged. As he was not yet nine years old, and 
the civil list was burdened with a heavy debt, fifteen 
thousand‘ pounds was thought for the present a 
sufficient Provision. The child’s literary education 
was directed byeBurnet, with the title of Preceptor. 
Marlbvrough was appointed Governor; and the 
London Gazette announced his appointment, not with 
official dryness, but in the fervid language of pane- 
gyric. He was at the same time again sworn a 
member of the Privy Council from which he had 
been expelled with ignominy; and he was honoured 
a few days later with a still higher mark of the 
King’s confidence, a seat at the board of Regency. 
Some persons imagined that they saw in this 
strange reconciliation a sign that the influence of 
Portland .was on the wane, and that the influence of 
Albemarle was growing. For Marlborough had been 
many years at feud with Portland, and had even 
—a rare event indeed — been so much irritated as 
to speak of Portland in coarse and ungentlemanlike 
terms. With Albemarle, on the other hand, Marl- 
oorough had* studiously ingratiated himself by all 
the arts which a mind singularly observant and saga-~ 
cious could learn from a long exper ence in courts; 
and it is possible that Albemarle nay have removed 
some difficulties. It is hardly necessary, however, 
to resort to that supposition for the purpose of ex- 
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plaining why so wise a man as William forced him- 
self, &fter some delay caused by very just and natura! 
resentment, to act wisely. His opimion of Marl- 
borough’s character was probably unaltered. But he 
could not help perceiving that Marlborough’s situa- 
tion was widely different from what it had deen a 
few years before. That very ambition, that very 
avarice, which had, in former times, impelled him to 
betray two masters, were now sufficidot securities fo1 
his fidelity to the order of things which had been 
established by the Bill of Rights. If that order of 
things could be maintained inviolate, he could scarcely 
fail to be, in a few years, the greatest and wealthiest 
subject in Europe. His military and political talents 
might therefore now be used without any apprehen- 
sion that they would be turned aguinst the govern- 
ment which used them.® It is to be remembered too 
that he derived his importance less from his military 
and political talents, great as they were, than from 
the dominion which, through the instrumentality of 
his wife, he exercised over the mind of the Princess. 
While he was on good terms with the Court it was 
certain that she woufd lend no countenance to any 
cabal which might attack either the title or the pre- 
rogatives of her brotherin law. Confident that from 
this quarter, « quarter once the darkest and most 
stormy in the whole political horizon, nothing but 
sunshine and calm was now to be expectéd, Wilham 


set out cheerfully on his expedition to his native 
country. 
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‘CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE Gazette which informed the public that the 
King had set out for Holland announced also the 
names of the first members returned, in obedience to 
his writ, by the constituent bodies of the Realm. 
The history of thoge tumes has been so little studied 
that few persons are aware hoOw remarkable an epoch 
the general election of 1698 is 1n the history of the 
English Constitution. 

« We have seen that the extreme inconvenience 
Altered pontin Which had resulted from the capricious 
orte minwy and headstrong conduct of the House of 

Commons during the years 1mmediately 
following the Revolution had forced William to re- 
sort to a political machinery which had been unknown 
to his predecessors, and of which the nature and 
operation were but very imperfectly understood by 
himself or by his ablest advisers. For the first time 
the administration was confided to a small body of 
statesmen, who, on all grave and pressing questions, 
agreed with each other and with the majority of the 
representatives of the people. The direction of war 
and, of diplomacy the King reserved to himself; and 
his servants, conscious that they were less versed 
than he in military affairs and in foreign affairs, were 
content to leave to him the command of the army, 
and to know only what he thought fit to commu- 
nicate about the instructions which he gave to his 
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own ambassadors and about the conferences which 
he b®ld with the ambassadors of other princes. But, 
with these important exceptions, the government was 
entrusted to what then began to be called the 
Ministry. 

The first English ministry was gradually formed ; 
nor is it possible to say quite precisely when it began 
to exist. But, on the whole, the date from which 
the era of ministries may most properly be reckoned 
is the day of the meeting of the Parliament after 
the general election of 1695. That election had 
taken place at a time when penl and distress had 
called forth all the best qualities of the nation. The 
hearts of men were in the struggle against France 
for independence, for liberty, and for the Protestant 
religion, Everybody knew that such a struggle 
could not be carried on without large establishments 
and heavy taxes. The government therefore could 
hardly ask for more than the country was ready to 
give. A House of Commons was chosen in which” 
the Whig party had a decided preponderance. The 
leaders of that party had recently been raised, one 
by one, to the nghest executive offices. The majo- 
rity, therefore, readily arranged itself un admirable 
order under the ministers, and during three sessions 
gave them on almost every occasion a cordial sup- 
port. The consequence was that the gountry was 
rescued from its dangerous position, and, when that 
Parliament had hved out its three years, enjoyed 
prosperity after a terrible commercial crisis, peace 
after a long and sanguinary war, and hberty united 
with order after civil troubles which had _ lasted 
during two generations, and in which sometimes 
order and sometimes liberty had been in danger of 
perishing. 

Such were the fruits of the general election of 
1695. The mimsters had flattered themselves that 
the general election of 1698 would be equally favour- 
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able to them, and that in the new Parhament the 
old Parliament would revive. Nor is it strange*that 
they should have indulged such a hope. Since they 
had been called to the direction of affairs everything 
had been changed, changed for the better, and 
changed‘chiefly by their wise and resolute policy, and 
by the firmness with which their party had stood by 
them. There was peace abroad and at home. The 
sentinels had céased to watch by the beacons of 
Dorsetshire and Sussex. The merchant ships went 
forth without fear from the Thames and the Avon. 
Soldiers had been disbanded by tens of thousands 
Taxes had been remitted. The value of all publhec 
and private securities had risen. Trade had never 
been so brisk.e Credit had never been so solid. All 
over the kingdom fhe shopkeepers and the farmers, 
the artisans and the ploughmen, relieved, beyond all 
hope, from the daily and hourly misery of the clipped 
silver, were blessing the broad faces of the new 
‘shillings and half crowns. The statesmen whosé 
administration had been so beneficent might be par- 
doned if they expected the gratytude and confidence 
which they had fairly earned. But 1t soon became 
clear that they had served their country only too 
well for their own interest. In 1695 adversity and 
danger had made men amenable to that control to 
which it is the glory of free nations to submit them- 
selves, the control of superior minds. In 1698 
prosperity and security had made men querulous, 
fastidious and unmanageable. The government waa 
assailed with equal violence from widely different 
quarters. The opposition, made up of Tories many 
of whom carried Toryism to the length of Jacobitism, 
and of discontented Whigs some of whom carried 
Whiggism to the,length of republicanism, called 
itself the Country party, a name which had been 
popular before the words Whig and Tory were known 
in England. The majonty of the late House of 
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Commons, a majority which had saved the State, was 
ni®knamed the Court party. The Tory gentry, who 
were powerful in all the counties, had special griev- 
ances. The whole patronage of the government, they 
said, was in Whig hands. The old landed interest, 
the old Cavalier interest, had now no share in the 
favours of the Crown. Every public office, every 
bench of justice, every commussion of Lieutenancy, 
was filled with Roundheads. Tlie Tory rectors and 
vicars were not less exasperated. They accused the 
men in power of systematically protecting and pre- 
ferring Presbyterians, Latitudinarians, Arians, So- 
cinians, Deists, Atheists. An orthodox divine, a 
divine who held high the dignity of-the priesthood 
and the mystical virtue of the sacraments, who 
thought schism as great a sin «& theft and venerated 
the Icon as much as the Gospel, had no more chance 
of a bishopric or a deanery than a Papist recusant. 
Such complaints as these were not hkely to call forth 
the sympathy of the Whig malecontents. But there 
were three war cries 1n which all the enemies of the 
government, from Trenchard to Seymour, could 
join: No standing army; No grants of Crown pro- 
perty; and No Dutchmen. Maultitudes of honest 
freeholders and freemen were weak enough to believe 
that, unless the land force, which had already been 
reduced below what the public safety required, were 
altogether disbanded, the nation would be enslaved, 
and that, 1f the estates which the King had given 
away were resumed, all direct taxes might be abo- 
lished. The animosity to the Dutch mingled itself 
eboth with the animosity to standing armies and 
with the animosity to Crown grants. For a bri- 
gade of Dutch troops was part of the military 
establishment which was still kept up; and it was to 
Dutch favourites that William had been most liberal 
of the royal domains. 
The elections, however, began auspiciously for the 
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government. The first great contest was in West- 
minster. It must be remembered that 
Westminster was then by far the greatest 
city in the island, except only the neighbouring city of 
London, and contained more than three times as large 
a populativn as Bristol or Norwich, which came next 
in size. The right of voting at Westminster was in 
the householders paying scot and lot; and the 
householders paying scot and lot were many thou- 
sands. It 1s also to be observed that their political 
education was much further advanced than that of 
the great majority of the electors of the kingdom. 
A burgess 1n a country town, or a forty shilling free- 
holder in an zgricultural district, then knew lttle 
about public affairs except what he could learn from 
reading the Postm’&n at the alehouse, and from 
hearing, on the 30th of January, the 29th of May 
or the 5th of November, a sermon 1n which ques- 
tions of state were discussed with more zeal than 
s@énse. But the citizen of Westminster passed his 
days in the vicinity of the palace, of the public offices, 
of the houses of parliament, of the courts of law. 
*He was familiar with the faces and voices of ministers, 
senators and judges. In anxious times he walked 
in the great Hall to pick up news. When there was 
an important trial, he looked into the Court of 
King’s Bench, and heard Cowper and Harcourt con- 
tending, and Holt moderating between them. When 
there was an interesting debate in the House of 
Commons, he could at least squeeze himself ito the 
lobby or the Court of Requests, and hear who had 
spoken and how, and what were the numbers one 
the division. He lved in a region of coffeehouses, 
of booksellers’ shops, of clubs, of pamphlets, of 
newspapers, of theatres where poignant allusions to 
the most exciting questions of the day perpetually 
called forth applause and hisses, of pulpits where the 
doctrines of the High Churchman, of the Low Church- 


The elections. 
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man, of the Nonjuror, of the Nonconfoimist, were 
emplained and defended every Sunday by the most 
eloquent and learned divines of every persuasion. 
At that time, therefore, the metropolitan electors 
were, as a Class, decidedly superior in intelligence 
and knowledge to the provincial electors. 

Montague and Secretary Vernon were the muinis- 
terial candidates for Westminster. They were op- 
posed by Sir Henry Colt, a dull, surly, stubborn 
professor of patriotism, who tired everybody to 
death with his endless railing at standing armies 
and placemen. The electors were summoned to 
meet on an open space just out of the streets. The 
first Lord of the Treasury and the Secretary of State 
appeared at the head of three thousand horsemen. 
Colt’s followers were almost aJi on foot. He was a 
favourite with the keepers of pothouses, and had 
enhsted a strong body of porters and chairmen. 
The two parties, after exchanging a good deal of 
abuse, came to blows. The adherents of the ministers 
were victorious, put the adverse mob to the rout, 
and cudgelled Colt himself into a muddy ditch. The 
poll was taken in Westminster Hall. From the first 
there was no doubt of the result. But Colt tried to 
prolong the contest by bringing up a voter an hour. 
When it became clear that this artifice was employed 
for the purpose of causing delay, the returmng 
officer took on himself the responsibilty of closing 
the books, and of declaring Montague and Vernon 
duly elected. 

At Guildhall the Junto was less fortunate. Three 
ministerial aldermen were returned. But the fourth 
member, Sir John Fleet, was nov only a Tory, but 
was Go¥ernor of the old East India Company, and 
had distinguished himself by the pertimacity with 
which he had opposed the financial and commercial 
policy of the first Lord of the Tieasury. While 
Montague suffered the mortification of finding that 
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his empire over the dity was less absolute than he 
had imagined, Wharton, notwithstanding his ac- 
knowledged preeminence in the art of electioneering, 
underwent a succession of defeats in boroughs and 
counties for which he had expected to name the mem- 
bers. He failed at Brackley, at Malmesbury and at 
Cockermouth. He was unable to maintain posses-~ 
sion even of his own strongholds, Wycombe and 
Aylesbury. He wss beaten in Oxfordshire. The 
freeholders of Buckinghamshire, who had been true 
to him during many years, and who in 1685, when 
the Whig party was in the lowest state of depression, 
had, in spite of fraud and tyranny, not only placed 
him at the head of the poll but put their second 
votes at his disposal, now rejected one of his candi- 
dates, and could hardly be induced to return the 
other, his own brother, by a very small majority. 
The elections for Exeter appear to have been in 
that age observed by the nation with peculiar interest. 
Fer Exeter was not only one of the largest and most 
thriving citaes in the Kingdom, but was also the 
capttal of the West of England, and was much 
érequented by the gentry of sevefal counties. The 
franchise was popular. Party spirit ran high; and 
the contests were among the fiercest and the longest 
of which there is any record in our history. Sey- 
mour had represented Exeter 1n the Parhament of 
James, and 1n ‘the two first Parhaments of William. 
In 1695, after a struggle of several weeks which had 
attracted much attention not only here but on the 
Continent, he had been defeated by two Whig can- 
didates, and forced to take refuge 1n a small borough. 
But times had changed. He was now returned in 
his absence by a large majority; and with him was 
jomed another Tory less able and, if possible, more 
unprincipled than himself, Sir Bartholomew Shower. 
Shower had been notorious as one of the hangmen 
of James. When that cruel King was bent on 
punishing with death soldicis who deserted from the 
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army which he kept up in defiance of the constitution, 
he d that he could expect no assistance from 
Holt, who was the Recorder of London. Holt was 
accordingly removed. Shower was made Recorder, 
and showed his gratitude for his promotion by sending 
to Tyburn men who, as every barrister in thé Inns of 
Court knew, were guilty of no offence at all. He 
richly deserved to have been excepted from the Act 
of Grace, and left to the vengeance of the laws 
which he had so foully perverted. The return which 
he made for the clemency which spared him was 
most characteristic. He missed no opportunity of 
thwarting and damaging the Government which had 
saved him from the gallows. Having shed innocent 
blood for the purpose of enabling Jamtes to keep up 
thirty thousand troops without tl consent of Parlia- 
meut, he now pretended to think it monstrous that 
William should keep up ten thousand with the consent 
ot Parhament. That a great constituent body should 
beso forgetful of the past and so much out of humour” 
with the present as to take this base and hardhearted 
pettafogger for a patsiot was an omen which might 
well justify the most gloomy prognostications. 

When the returns were complete, it appeared that 
the New House of Commons contained an unusual 
number of men about whom httle was known, and 
on whose support neither the government nor the 
opposition could with any confidence reckon. The 
ranks of the staunch ministerial Whigs were certainly 
much thinned; but 1t did not appear that the Tory 
ranks were much fuller than before. That section 
dt the representative body which was Whiggish with- 
out being, ministerial had gained a great accession of 
strength, and seemed likely to have, during some 
time, the fate of the country in #ts hands. It was 
plain that the next session would be a trying one. 
Yet it was not impossible that the servants of the 
Crown might, by prudent management, succeed in 
obtaining a working majornty. Towards the close 
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of August the statesmen of the Junto. disappointed 
and anxious but not hopeless, dispersed in oréer to 
lay in a stock of health and vigour for the next 
parhamentary campaign. There were races at that 
season in the neighbourhood of Winchenden, Whar- 
ton’s seat in Buckinghamshire; and a large party 
assembled there. Orford, Montague and Shrewsbury 
repaired to the muster. But Somers, whose chronic 
maladies, aggravated by sedulous application to judi- 
cial and political busmmess, made it necessary for him 
to avoid crowds and luxurious banquets, retired to 
Tunbridge Wells, and tried to repair his exhausted 
frame with the water of the springs and the air of the 
heath. Just at this moment despatches of the gravest 
importance arrived from Guelders at Whitehall. 

The long negotiation touching the Spanish succes- 
First Partition Si0n had at length been brought to a con- 
iia clusion. Tallard had jomed Wilham at 
Loo, and had there met Heinsius and Portland. After 
much discussion, the price in consideration of which 
the House of Bourbon would consent to waive all 
claim to Spain and the Indies, ard to support the pre- 
tensions of the Electoral Prince of Bavaria, was defini- 
tively settled. The Dauphin was to have the Province 
of Guipuscoa, Naples, Sicily and some small Italian 
islands which were part of the Spanish monarchy. 
The Milanese was allotted to the Archduke Charles. 
As the Electoial Prince was still a child, 1t was agreed 
that his father, who was then governmng the Spanish 
Netherlands as Viceroy, should be Regent of Spain 
during the minority. Such was the first Partition 
Treaty, a treaty which has been during five geneiatious 
confidently and noisily condemned, and ,for which 
scarcely any writer has ventured to offer even a timid 
apology, but which it may perhaps not be impossible 
to defend by grave and temperate argument. 

It was said, when first the terms of the Partition 
Treaty were made public, and has since been many 
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timos repeated, that the English and Dutch Govern- 
ments, in making this covenant with France, were 
guilty of a violation of plighted faith. They had, it 
was affirmed, by a secret article of a Treaty of Alli- 
ance concluded in 1689, bound themselves to support 
the pretensions of the Emperor to the Spanish throne ; 
and they now, in direct defiance of that article, 
agreed to an arrangement by which he was excluded 
from the Spanish throne. The fruth 1s that the 
secret article will not, whether construed according 
to the letter or according to the spirit, bear the sense 
which has generally been put upon it. The stipula- 
tions of that article were introduced by a preamble, 
in which it was set forth that the Dauphin was 
preparing to assert by arms his claim to the great 
heritage which his mother had fénounced, and that 
there was reason to believe that he also aspired to the 
dignity of King of the Romans. For these reasons, 
England and the States General, considering the evil 
consequences which must follow if he should succeed® 
in attaining either of his objects, promised to support 
with all their powes his Cesarean Majesty agaimst 
the French and their adherents. Surely we cannot 
reasonably interpret this engagement to mean that, 
when the dangers mentioned in the preamble had 
ceased to exist, when the eldest Archduke was King 
of the Romans, and when the Dauphin ,had, for the 
sake of peace, withdrawn his claim to the Spanish 
Crown, England and the United Provinces would be 
bound to go to war for the purpose of supporting 
the cause of the Emperor, not against the French 
But against his own grandson, against the only prince 
who could reign at Madrid without éxciting fear and 
jealousy throughout all Christendom. 

While some persons accused William of breaking 
faith with the House of Austria, others accused him 
of interfering unjustly in the internal affairs of Spain. 
in the most ingenious snd humorous political satire 
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extant in our language, Arbuthnot’s History of John 
Bull, England and Holland are typified by a clothier 
and a lmendraper, who take upon themselves to 
settle the estate of a bedridden old gentleman in their 
neighbourhood. They meet at the corner of his 
park with paper and pencils, a pole, a cham and a 
semicircle, measure his fields, calculate the value of 
his mines, and then proceed to his house in order to 
take an inventory of his plate and furniture. But 
this pleasantry, excellent as pleasantry, hardly de- 
serves serious refutation. No person who has a right 
to give any opinion at all about politics can think 
that the question, whether two of the greatest empires 
in the worlc should be virtually united so as to form 
one irresistible mass, was a question with which other 
states had nothin; to do, q question about which 
other states could not take counsel together without 
being guilty of impertinence as gross as that of a 
busybody 1m private lrfe who should insist on being 
allowed to dictate the wills of other people. If the 
whole Spanish monarchy should pass to the House 
of Bourbon, it was highly prebable that in a few 
years England would cease to be great and free, and 
that Holland would be a mere province of France. 
Such a danger England and Holland might lawfully 
have averted by war; and it would be absurd to say 
that a danger which may be lawfully averted by war 
cannot lawfully be averted by peaceable means. If 
nations are so deeply interested in a question that 
they would be justified in resorting to arms for the 
purpose of settling it, they must surely be sufficiently 
interested in it to be justified in resorting to amica- 
ble arrangements for the purpose of settling it. Yet, 
strange to say, a multitude of writers who have 
warmly praised the English and Dutch governments 
for waging a long and bloody war in order to prevent 
the question of the Spanish succession from being 
settled in a manner prejudicial to them, have se- 
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verely blamed those governments for trying to attain 
the sd#me end without the shedding of a drop of 
blood, without the addition of a crown to the taxa- 
tion of any country in Christendom, and without a 
moment’s interruption of the trade of the world by 
land or by sea. : 

It has been said to have been unjust that three 
states should have combined to divide a fourth state 
without its own consent; and, in récent times, the 
partition of the Spanish monarchy which was medi- 
tated in 1698 has been compared to the greatest 
political crime which stains the history of modern 
Europe, the partition of Poland. But those who hold 
such language cannot have well considered the nature 
of the Spanish monarchy in the seventeenth century. 
That monarchy was nq a body*pervaded by one 
principle of vitality and sensation. It was an assem- 
blage of distinct bodies, none of which had any 
strong sympathy with the rest, and some of which 
had a positive antipathy for each other. The parti- 
tion planned at Loo was therefore the very opposite 
of the partition of Paland. The partition of Poland 
was the partition ofa nation. It was such a partition 
as is effected by hacking a living man limb from 
limb. The partition planned at Loo was the parti- 
tion of an ill governed empire which was not a 
nation. It was such a partition as is effected by 
setting loose a drove of slaves who have been fastened 
together with collars and handcuffs, and whose union 
has produced only pain, inconvenience and mutual 
disgust. There is not the slightest reason to believe 
that the Neapolitans would have preferred the Ca- 
tholic King to the Dauphin, or that the Lombards 
would have preferred the Catholic King to the Arch- 
duke. How little the Guipusceans would have 
disliked separation from Spain and annexation to 
France we may judge from the fact that, a few years 
later, the States of Guipuscoa actually offered to 
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transfer their allegiance to France on condition that 
their peculiar franchises should be held sacred. 

One wound the partition would undoubtedly have 
inflicted, a wound on the Castihan pride. But surely 
the pride which a nation takes in exercising over 
other fations a blightang and withermg dominion, 
a dominion without prudence or energy, without 
justice or mercy, is not a feeling entitled to much 
respect. And even a Castilian who was not greatly 
deficient in sagacity must have seen that an inheri- 
tance claimed by two of the greatest potentates 1n 
Europe could hardly pass entire to one claimant; 
that a partition was therefore all but inevitable; and 
that the question was in truth merely between a 
partition effected by friendly compromise and a par- 
tation effected by means of a long and devastating war. 

There seems, therefore, to be no ground at all for 
pronouncing the terms of the Treaty of Loo unjust 

to the Emperor, to the Spanish monarchy considered 
as a whole, or to any part ofthat monarchy. Whether 
those terms were or were not too favourable to France 
1s quite another question. It-has often been main- 
tained that she would have gained more by perma- 
nently annexing to herself Guipuscoa, Naples, and 
Sicily, than by sending the Duke of Anjou or the 
Duke of Berry to reign at the Escunal. On this 
point, however, if on any point, respect 1s due to the 
opinion of Wilham. That he thoroughly understood 
the politacs of Europe 1s as certain as that jealousy 
af the greatness of France was with him a passion, 
a ruling passion, almost an infirmity. Before we 
blame him, therefore, for making large concessiuns 
to the power which it was the chief business of his 
life to keep within bounds, we shall do well to con- 
sider whether tkose concessions may not, on close 
examination, be found to be rather apparent than 
real, The truth is that they were so, and were well 
known to be so both by Williara and by Lewis. 
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Naples and Sicily formed indeed a noble king- 
dom, ¥ertile, populous, blessed with a delicious cli- 
mate, and excellently situated for trade. Such a 
kingdom, had it been contiguous to Provence, would 
indeed have been a most formidable addition to the 
French monarchy. Buta glance at the map odght 
to have been sufficient to undeceive those who 1ma- 
gined that the great antagonist of the House of 
Bourbon could be so weak as to lay the liberties of 
Europe at the feet of that house. A King of France 
would, by acquiring territories in the south of Italy, 
have really bound himself over to keep the peace; 
for, as soon as he was at war with his neighbours, 
those territories were certain to be worfe than use- 
less to him. They were hostages at the mercy of his 
enemies. It would be easy to* attack them. It 
would be hardly possible to defend them. A French 
army sent to them by land would have to force its 
way through the passes of the Alps, through Pied- , 
mont, through Tuscany, and through the Pontifical 
States, in opposition probably to great German 
armies. A French deet would run great nsk of 
being intercepted and destroyed by the squadrons of 
England and Holland. Of all this Lewis was per- 
fectly aware. He repeatedly declared that he should 
consider the kingdom of the Two Sicilies as a source, 
not of strength, but of weakness. He aagepted 1t at 
last with murmurs: he seems to have intended to 
make it over to one of his younger grandsons; and 
he would beyond all doubt have gladly given it in 
exchange for a thirtieth part of the same area in the 
N@therlands.* But in the Netherlands England and 


* I will quote from the des- 
patches of Lewis to Tallard three 
or four passages which show that 
the value of the kingdom of the 
Two Sicihes was quite justly 
appreciated at Versailles, 
Yégard du royaume de Naples et 


de Sicile le roi d’Angleterre ob- 
jectera que les places de ces 
états entré mes mains me ren- 
dront maitre du commerce de la 
Méditeranée. Vous pourrez en 
ce cas laisser entendre, comme de 
vous méme, qu'il serait s1 difficile 
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Holland were determined to allow him nothing. 
What he really obtained in Italy was little mofe than 
a splendid provision for a cadetof his house. Gui- 
puscoa was then in truth the price in consideration 
of which France consented that the Electoral Prince 
of Bav’ria should be King of Spain and the Indies. 
Guipuscoa, though a small, was doubtless a valuable 
province, and was in a military point of view highly 
important. But Guipuscoa was not in the Nether- 
lands. Guipuscoa would not make Lewis a more 
formidable neighbour to England or to the United 
Provinces. And, 1f the Treaty should be broken off, 
if the vast Spanish empire should be struggled for 
and torn in pieces by the rival races of Bourbon and 
Hapsburg, was it not possible, was it not probable, 
that France might lay her iron grasp, not on Gui- 
puscoa alone, but on Luxemburg and Namur, on 
Hainault, Brabant and Antwerp, on Flanders East and 
West? Was it certain that the united forces of all 
her neighbours would be sufficient to compel her to 
relinquish her prey? Wasit not certain that the con- 
test would be long and terrible? And would not the 
Englsh and Dutch think themselves most fortunate 


de conserver ces royaumes unis & 
ma couronne, que les dépenses 
necessaires pour y envoyer des 
secours seraient s1 grands, et 
qu’autrefois 1f a tant coité 4 la 
France pour les maintenir dans 
son obéissance, que vraisembla- 
blement j’établirois un roi pour 
les gouverner, et que peut-étre ce 
serait le partage d’un de mes 
petits-fils qui voudroit régner 
independamment”™* Apri 3 

1698. “Les royaumes de Wa- 
ples et de Sicile ne peuvent se 
regarder comme un partage dont 
mon fils puisse se contenter pour 
lui tenir heu de tous ses droits, 
Les exemples du passé n’ont que 
trop appris combien ces états 


coutent a la France, le peu d’uti- 
hté dont 1ls sont pour elle, et la 
difficulté de les  conserver.” 
May 16 1698. “Je considére 
la cession de ces royaumes comme 
une source continuelle de dépen- 
ses et d’embarras. Ii n’en a que 
trop couté a la France pour les 
conserver ; et ’expérience a fait 
voir la necessité indispensable d’y 
entretenir toujours des troupeé, et 
d’y envoyer incessamment des 
vaisseaux, et combien toutes ces 
peines ont été inutilea.” May 
29 1698 It would be easy to 
cite other passages of the same 
kind. But these are sufficient 
to vindicate what I have said m 
the text. 
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if, after many bloody and costly cafapaigns, the French 
Kingecould be compelled to sign a treaty, the same, 
word for word, with that which he was ready un- 
compelled to sign now? 

William, firmly relying on his own judgment, 
had not yet, in the whole course of this mamentous 
negotiation, asked the advice or employed the agency 
of any Englhsh minister. But the treaty could not 
be formally concluded without the instrumentalty 
of one of the Secretaries of State and of the Great 
Seal. Portland was directed to write to Vernon. 
The King himself wrote to the Chancellor. Somers 
was authorised to consult any of his colleagues whom 
he might think fit to be entrusted with so high a 
secret; and he was requested to give his own opinion 
of the proposed arrangement. I=f{+that opinion should 
be favourable, not a d&y must be lost. The King of 
Spain might die at any moment, and could hardly 
live tall the winter. Full powers must be sent to 
Loo, sealed, but with blanks left for the names of thee 
plenipotentiaries. Strict secresy must be observed 
and care must be taken that the clerks whose duty it 
was to draw up the necessary documents should not 
entertain any suspicion of the importance of the 
work which they were performing. 

The despatch from Loo found Somers at a distance 
from all his political friends, and almost imcapaci- 
tated by infirmities and by remedies frém attending 
to serious business, his delicate frame worn out by 
the labours and vigils of many months, his head 
aching and giddy with the first draughts from the 
ehalybeate spring. He roused himself, however, and 
promptly communicated by writingewith Shrewsbury 
and Orford. Montague and Vernon came down to 
Tunbridge Wells, and conferred fylly with him. The 
opinion of the leading Whig statesmen was com- 
municated to the King in a letter, which was not 
many months later placed on the records of Parlia- 
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ment. These statesmen entirely agreed with William 
in wishing to see the question of the Spanish succes- 
sion speedily and peaceably settled. They appre- 
hended that, if Charles should die leaving that ques- 
tion unsettled, the immense power of the French 
ani the geographical situation of his dominions 
would enable him to take immediate possession of 
the most important parts of the great inheritance. 
Whether he wa. hkely to venture on so bold a 
course, and whether, if he did venture on it, any 
continental government would have the means and 
the spirit to withstand him, were questions as to 
which the Enghsh ministers, with unfeigned defer- 
ence, submitted their opinion to that of their master, 
whose knowledge of the interests and tempers of all 
the courts of Europe was unrivalled. But there was 
one important point which must not be left out of 
consideration, and about which his servants might 
perhaps be better informed than himself, the temper 
‘of their own country. It was, the Chancellor wrote, 
their duty to tell His Majesty that the recent elections 
had indicated the public feeling in a manner which 
had not been expected, but which could not be mis- 
taken. The spirit which had borne the nation up 
through nine years of exertions and sacrifices seemed 
to be dead. The people were sick of taxes: they 
hated the thought of war. As 1t would, in such 
circumstances, be no easy matter to form a coalition 
capable of resisting the pretensions of France, it was 
most desirable that she should be induced to withdraw 
those pretensions; and it was not to be expected that 
she would withdraw them without securing for her, 
self a large coinpensation. The principle of the 
Treaty of Loo, therefore, the English Ministérs cordi- 
ally approved. Byt whether the articles of that 
treaty were or were not too favourable to the House 
of Bourbon, and whether the House of Bourbon was 
hkely faithfully to observe them, were questions 
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about which Somers delicately “hinted that he and 
his &lleagues felt some misgivings. They had their 
fears that Lewis might be playing false. They had 
their fears also that, possessed of Sicily, he would 
be master of the trade of the Levant; and that, 
possessed of Guipuscoa, he would be abl at any 
moment to push an army into the heart of Castule. 
But they had been reassured by the thought that their 
sovereign thoroughly understood this department of 
politics, that he had fully considered all these things, 
that he had neglected no precaution, and that the 
concessions which he had made to France were the 
smallest which could have averted the calamities 
impending over Christendom. It was aeded that the 
service which His Majesty had rendered to the 
House of Bavaria gave him a wfrht to ask for some 
return. Would it be too much to expect, from the 
gratitude of the prince who was soon to be a great 
king, some relaxation of the mgorous system which 
excluded the English trade from the Spamish colo” 
nies? Such a relaxation would greatly endear His 
Majesty to his subjegts. 

With these suggestions the Chancellor sent off the 
powers which the King wanted. They were drawn 
up by Vernon with his own hand, and sealed in such 
a manner, that no subordinate officer was let into the 
secret. Blanks were left, as the King had directed, 
for the names of two Commissioners. But Somers 
gently hinted that 1t would be proper to fill those 
blanks with the names of persons who were English 
by naturahsation, 1f not by birth, and who would 
therefore be responsible to Parhament. 

The King now had what he wanted from England. 
The pecularity of the Batavian polity threw some 
difficulties in his way: but every difficulty yielded to 
his authority and to the dexterous management of 
Heinsius. And in truth the treaty could not but be’ 
favourably regarded by the States General; for it 
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had been carefully framed with the especial object of 
preventing France from obtaining any accession of 
territory or influence on the side of the Netherlands, 
and Dutchmen, who remembered the terrible year 
when the camp of Lewis had been pitched between 
Utrechtaand Amsterdam, were delighted to find that 
he was not to add to his dominions a single fortress 
in their neighbourhood, and were quite willing to 
buy him off with whole provinces under the Pyrenees 
and the Apennines. The sanction both of the fe- 
deral and of the provincial governments was given 
with ease and expedition; and in the evening of the 
4th of September 1698, the treaty was signed. As 
to the blanks in the English powers, William had 
attended to his Chancellor’s suggestion, and had in- 
serted the names of Sir Joseph Wilhamson, minister 
at the Hague, a born Englishman, and of Portland, 
a naturalised Englishman. The Grand Pensionary 
and seven other Commissioners signed on behalf of the 

©¢United Provinces. Tallard alone signed for France. 
He seems to have been extravagantly elated by what 
seemed to be the happy issue of the negotiation m 
which he had borne so great a part, and in his next 
despatch to Lewis boasted of the new treaty as des- 
tined to be the most famous that had been made 
during many centuries. 

Wilham too was well pleased; and he had reason 
to be so. Had the King of Spain died, as all men 
expected, before the end of that year, it is highly 
probable that France would have kept faith with 
England and the United Provinces; and it is almost 
certain that, if France had kept faith, the treaty would 
have been carrfed into effect without any serious 
opposition in any quarter. The Emperor might have 
complained and tkreatened; but he must have sub- 
mitted; for what could he do? He had no fleet; 

-and it was therefore impossible for him even to 
attempt to possess himself of Castile, of Arragon, of 
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Sicily, of the Indies, in opposition to the united 
navées of the three greatest maritime powers in the 
world. In fact, the only part of the Spanish empire 
which he could hope to seize and hold by force 
against the will of the confederates of Loo was the 
Milanese; and the Milanese the confederates of Loo 
had agreed to assign to his family. He would scarcely 
have been so mad as to disturb the peace of the 
world when the only thing which ‘the had any chance 
of gaining by war was offered him without war. 
The Castilians would doubtless have resented the 
dismemberment of the unwieldy body of which they 
formed the head. But they would have perceived 
that by resisting they were much more hkely to lose 
the Indies than to preserve Guipuscoa. As to Italy, 
they could no more,make wat there than in the 
moon. Thus the crisis which had seemed hkely to 
produce an European war of ten years would have 
produced nothing worse than a few angry notes and 
plaintive manifestoes. 

Both the confederate Kings wished their compact 
to remain a secret «while their brother Charles lived, 
and 1t probably would have remained a secret, had ® 
it been confided only to the English and French 
Ministers. But the institutions of the United Pro- 
vinces were not well fitted for the purposes of 
concealment. It had been necessary to,trust so many 
deputies and magistrates that rumours of what had 
been passing at Loo gotabroad. Quiros, the Spanish 
Ambassador at the Hague, followed the trail with 
such skill and perseverance that he discovered, if not 
the whole truth, yet enough to furnish materials for 
a despatch which produced much ufitation and alarm 
at Madrid. A council was summoned, and sate long 
in deliberation. The grandeeseof the proudest of 
Courts could hardly fail to perceive that their next 
sovereign, be he who he mht, would find it im- 
possible to avoid sacrificing a part of his defenceless 
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and widely scattered empire in order to preserve the 
rest; they could not bear to think that a single fort, 
a single islet, in any of the four quarters of the 
world, was about to escape from the sullen domina- 
tion of Castile. To this sentiment all the passions 
and prejutiices of the haughty race were subordinate. 
‘‘We are ready,” such was the phrase then in their 
mouths, “‘to go to any body, to go to the Dauphin, 
to go to the Devil,’so that we all go together.” In 
the hope of averting the threatened dismemberment, 
the Spanish ministers advised their master to adopt 
as his heir the candidate whose pretensions it was 
understood that France, England and Holland were 
inclined to support. The advice was taken; and 1t 
was soon everywhere known that His Catholic Maj esty 
had solemnly designated as his, successor his nephew 
Francis Joseph, Electoral Prince of Bavaria. France 
protested against this arrangement, not, as far as 
can now be judged, because she meant to violate 
the Treaty of Loo, but because 1t would have been 
difficult for her, 1f she did not protest, to insist on 
, the full execution of that treaty.e Had she silently 
“ acquiesced in the nomination of the Electoral Prince, 
she would have appeared to admit that the Dauphin’s 
pretensions were unfounded; and, if she admitted 
the Dauphin’s pretensions to be unfounded, she could 
not, without flagrant injustice, demand several pro 
vinces as the price in consideration of which she 
would consent to waive those pretensions. Mean-~ 
while the confederates had secured the cooperation 
of a most important person, the Elector of Bavaria, 
who was actually Governor of the Netherlands, and” 
was likely to be in a few months, at farthest, Regent 
of the whole Spanish Monarchy. He was perfectly 
sensible that the consent of France, England and 
Holland to his son’s elevation was worth purchasing 
at almost any cost, and, with much alacrity, promised 
that, when the time came, he would do all in his 
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power to facilitate the execution of the Treaty of 
Partition. He was indeed bound by the strongest ties 
to the confederates of Loo. They had, by a secret 
article, added to the treaty, agreed that, if the Elec- 
toral Prince should become King of Spain, and then 
die without issue, his father should be his Keir. The 
news that young Francis Joseph had been declared 
heir to the throne of Spain was welcome to all the 
Potentates of Europe with the dingle exception of 
his grandfather the Emperor. The vexation and 1n- 
dignation of Leopold were extreme. Butthere could 
be no doubt that, graciously or ungraciously, he 
would submit. It would have been madness 1n him 
to contend against all Western Europe on land; and 
it was physically 1mpossible for him to wage war on 
the sea. Wilham was therefere able to indulge, 
during some weeks, the pleasing belief that he had by 
skill and firmness averted from the civilised world a 
general war which had lately seemed to be 1mminent 
and that he had secyred the great community o 
nations against the undue predominance of one tog 
powerful member. . - 

But the pleasure and the pride with which he con- 
templated the success of his foreign policy pomestic are 
gave place to very different feelings, assoon °°" 
as he again had to deal with our domestic factions. 
And, indeed, those who most revere,his memory, 
must acknowledge that, in dealing with these factions. 
he did not, at this time, show his wonted statesmanship. 
For a wise man, he seems never to have been suffici- 
ently aware how much offence 1s given by discourtesy 10. 
emallthings. His ministers had apprised him that the 
result of the elections had been unsatisfactory, and that 
the temper of the new representatives of the people 
would require much managemente Unfortunately he 
did not lay this intimation to heart. He had by pro- 
clamation fixed the opening of the Parliament for the 
29th of November. This was then considered as a very 
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late day. For the London season began together with 
Michaelmas Term; and, even during the war, the king 
had scarcely ever failed to receive the compliments 
of his faithful Lords and Commons on the 5th of 
November, the anniversary both of his birth and of his 
memorabF: landing. The numerous members of the 
House of Commons who were in town, having their 
time on their hands, formed cabals, and heated them- 
selves and each other by murmuring at his partiality 
for the country of his birth. He had been off to 
Holland, they said, at the earliest possible moment. 
He was now lingering in Holland till the latest pos- 
sible moment. This was not the worst. The 29th 
of November came: but the King was not come. It 
was necessary that the Lords Justices should pro- 
rogue the Parliament till the 6th of December. The 
delay was imputed, and justly, to adverse winds. 
Butthe malecontents asked, with some reason, whether 
His Majesty had not known that there were often 
Sales from the West in the. German Ocean, and 
whether, when he had made a solemn appoimtment 
with the Estates of his Realm far a particular day, 

“he ought not to have arranged things in such a way 
that nothing short of a miracle could have prevented 
him fiom keeping that appointment. 

Thus the 111 humour which a large proportion of 
Lattletou chosen the new legislators had brought up from 
raeenrr their country seats became more and more 
acrid every day, till they entered on their functions. 
One question was much agitated during this unplea- 
sant interval. Who was to be Speaker? The Junto 
wished to place Sir Thomas Littleton in the chair. 
He was one of their ablest, most zealous and most 
steadfast friends ; and had been, both in the House of 
Commons and at the Board of Treasury, an invaluable 
second to Montague. There was reason indeed to 
expect a strong opposition. That Littleton was a 
Whig was a grave obiection to him in the opinion of 
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the Tories. That he was a placeman, and that he 
was for a standing army, were grave objections to 
him in the opimion of many who were not Tories. 
But nobody else came forward. The health of the 
late Speaker Foley had failed. Musgrave was talked 
of in coffeehouses: but the rumour that ‘he would 
be proposed soon died away. Seymour’s name 
was 1n a few mouths: but Seymour’ s day had gone 
by. He still possessed, indeed, “those advantages 
which had once made him the first of the country 
gentlemen of England; illustrious descent, ample 
fortune, ready and weighty eloquence, perfect famu- 
hanty with parhamentary business. But all these 
things could not do so much to rais@ him as his 
moral character did to drag him down. Haughtiness 
such as his, though it could nevér have been hked, 
might, if 1+ had been united with elevated senta- 
ments of virtue and honour, have been pardoned. 
But of all the forms of pride, even the pnde of up- 
start wealth not excepted, the most offensive 1s the 
pride of ancestry when found in company with sordid 
and ignoble vices, egreediness, mendacity, knavery 
and impudence; and such was the pride of Seymou1. 
Many, even of those who were well pleased to see 
the ministers galled by his keen and skilful rhetoric, 
remembered that he had sold himself more than 
once, and suspected that he was impatient to sell 
himself again. On the very eve of the opening of 
Parhament, a httle tract entitled “ Considerations on 
the Choice of a Speaker ” was widely circulated, and 
seems to have produced a great sensation. The 
Writer cautioned the representatives of the people, 
at some length, against Littleton; and then, in even 
stronger language, though more concisely, against 
Seymour; but did not suggesteany third person. 
The sixth of December came, and found the Country 
party, as 1t called itself, still unprovided with a can- 
didate. The King, who had not been many hours 
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in London, took his seat in the House of Lords. 
The Commons were summoned to the bar, and‘were 
directed to choose a Speaker. They returned to 
their Chamber. Hartington proposed Littleton ; and 
the proposition was seconded by Spencer. No other 
person was putin nomination: but there was a warm 
debate of two hours. Seymour, exasperated by finding 
that no party was inclined to support his pretensions, 
spoke with extravagant violence. He who could well 
remember the mulitary despotism of Cromwell, who 
had been an active politician in the days of the 
Cabal, and who had seen his own beautiful county 
turned into a Golgotha by the Bloody Circuit, de- 
clared that ti.e hberties of the nation had never been 
in greater danger than at that moment, and that 
their doom would bse fixed 1f.a courtier were called 
to the chair. The opposition insisted on dividing. 
Hartington’s motion was carried by two hundred and 
forty two votes to a hundred and thirty five, Littleton 
“himself, according to the childish old usage which has 
descended to our times, voting in the minority. Three 
days later, he was presented and approved. 
~The King then spoke from the throne. He declared 
his firm conviction that the Houses were 
disposed to do whatever was necessary for 
the safety, honour and happiness of the kingdom ; and 
he asked them for nothing more. When they came to 
consider the military and naval establishments, they 
would remember that, unless England were secure 
from attack, she could not continue to hold the high 
place which she had won for herself among European 
powers: her trade would languish; her credit would 
fail; and even her internal tranquillity would be in 
danger. He also expressed a hope that some progress 
would be made 1n the discharge of the debts contracted 
during the War. “I think,” he said, “an English 
Parhament can never make such a mistake as not to 
hold sacred all Parlamentary engagements.” 


King's speech 
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The speech appeared to be*well received, and 
during a short time William flattered p,cccaings re- 
himself that the great fault, as he con- [insemte 
sidered it, of the preceding session would *"**r* 
be repaired, that the army would be augmented, 
and that he should be able, at the important 
conjuncture which was approaching, to speak to 
foreign powers in tones of authority, and especially 
to keep France steady to her engagements. The 
Whigs of the Junto, better acquainted with the 
temper of the country and of the new House of 
Commons, pronounced it impossible to carry a vote 
for a land force of more than ten thousand men. 
Ten thousand men would probably be, obtained if 
His Majesty would authorise his servants to ask in 
his name for that number, and te declare that with 
a smaller number he c8uld not answer for the public 
safety. Whilham, firmly convinced that twenty thou- 
sand would be too few, refused to make or empower 
others to make a proposition which seemed to hime 
absurd and disgraceful. Thus, at a moment at 
which it was peculiarly desirable that all who bore a 
part in the executive administration should act cor- 
chally together, there was serious dissension between 
him and his ablest councillors. For that dissension 
neither he nor they can be severely blamed. They 
were differently situated, and necessanly saw the 
same objects from different points of vfew. He, as 
was natural, considered the question chiefly as an 
European question. They, as was natural, considered 
it chiefly as an English question. They had found 
the antipathy to a standing army insurmountably 
strong even in the late Parliament, a Parliament 
disposed to place large confidence in them and in 
their master. In the new Parliament that antipathy 
amounted almost to a mania. "That liberty, law, 
property, could never be secured while the Sovereign 
had a large body of regular troops at his conmmand 
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in time of peace, and that of all regular troops 
foreign troops were the most to be dreaded, ,had, 
during the recent elections, been repeated in every 
town hall and market place, and scrawled upon every 
dead wall. The reductions of the preceding year, it 
was said, even if they had been honestly carried into 
effect, would not have been sufficient; and they had 
not been honestly carried into effect. On this sub- 
ject the ministers pronounced the temper of the 
Commons to be such that, if any person high in office 
were to ask for what His Majesty thought necessary, 
there would assuredly be a violent explosion the 
majority would probably be provoked into disband- 
ing all that remained of the army; and the kingdora 
would be left without a single soldier. William, 
however, could not. be brought to believe that the 
case was so hopeless. He listered too eagerly to some 
secret adviser, — Sunderland was probably the man, 
— who accused Montague and Somers of cowardice 
~and insincerity. They had, it was whispered in the 
royal ear, a majority whenever they really wanted 
one. They were bent upon placing their friend 
Littleton in the Speaker’s chair f and they had car- 
ried their point triumphantly. They would carry 
as triumphantly a vote for a respectable military 
establishment if the honour of their master and the 
safety of their country were as dear to them as the 
petty interes: of their own faction. It was to no 
purpose that the King was told, what was neverthe- 
less perfectly true, that not one half of the members 
who had voted for Littleton could, by any art or 
eloquence, be induced to vote for an augmentation of 
the land force. While he was urging his ministers 
to stand up manfully against the popular prejudice, 
and while they were respectfully representing to him 
that by so standing® up they should only make that 
prejudice stronger and more noxious, the day came 
wiuch the Commons had fixed for taking the royal 
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speech inte consideration. The House resolved itself 
into a Committee. The great question was instantly 
raised; What provision should be made for the 
defence of the realm? It was naturally expected 
that the confidential advisers of the Crown would 
propose something. As they remained silertt, Harley 
took the lead which properly belonged to them, and 
moved that the army should not exceed seven thou- 
sand men. Sir Charles Sedley suSgested ten thou- 
sand. Vernon, who was present, was of opinion that 
this number would have been carried if it had been 
proposed by one who was known to speak on behalf 
of the King. But few members cared to support an 
amendment which was certain to be less pleasing to 
their constituents, and did not appear to be more 
pleasing to the Court, than te® original motion. 
Harley’s resolution passed the Committee. On the 
morrow it was reported and approved. The House 
also resolved that all the seven thousand men who 
were to be retained should be natural born English® 
subjects. Other votes were carried without a single 
division either in tke Committee or when the mace 
was on the table. 

The King’s indignation and vexation were extreme. 
He was angry with the opposition, with the ministers, 
with all England. The nation seemed to him to be 
under a judicial infatuation, blind to dangers which 
his sagacity perceived to be real, near and formidable, 
and morbidly apprehensive of dangers which his 
conscience told him were no dangers at all. The 
perverse islanders weie willing to trust everything 
that was most precious to them, their independence, 
their property, their laws, their relipiion, to the mode- 
ration and good faith of France, to the winds and 
the waves, to the steadiness and expertness of batta- 
lions of ploughmen commanded by squires; and yet 
they were afraid to trust him with the means of 
protecting them lest he should use those means for 
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the destruction of the liberties which he had saved 
from extreme peril, which he had fenced with new 
securities, which he had defended with the hazard of 
his life, and which from the day of his accession he 
had never once violated. He was attached, and not 
without «reason, to the Blue Dutch Foot guards. 
That brigade had served under him for many years, 
and had been eminently distinguished by courage, 
discipline and fidelity. In December 1688 that 
brigade had been the first in his army to enter the 
English capital, and had been entrusted with the 
important duty of occupying Whitehall and guarding 
the person of James. Eighteen months later, that 
brigade had been the first to plunge into the waters 
of the Boyne. Nor had the conduct of these veteran 
soldiers been less oxemplary in their quarters than 
in the field. The vote whicir required the King to 
discard them merely because they were what he 
himself was seemed to him a personal affront. All 
ethese vexations and scandals he imagined that his 
ministers might have averted, if they had been more 
solicitous for his honour and for the success of his 
great schemes of policy, and less sohcitous about 
their own popularity. They, on the other hand, 
continued to assure him, and, as far as can now be 
Judged, to assure him with perfect truth, that it was 
altogether out of their power to effect what he wished. 
Something they might perhaps be able to do. 
Many members of the House of Commons had said 
in private that seven thousand men was too small a 
number. If His Majesty would let it be understood 
that he should consider those who should vote for 
ten thousand as having done him good service, there 
might be hopes. But there could be no hope if 
gentlemen found that by voting for ten thousand 
they should please nobody, that they should be held 
up to the counties and towns which they represented 
as turncoats and slaves for going so far to meet his 
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wis’ es, and that they should be at the same time 
fro*ned upun at Kensington for not going farther 
The King was not to be moved. He had been too 
great to sink into littleness without a struggle. He 
had been the soul of two great coalitions, the dread of 
France, the hope of all oppressed nations.* And was 
he to be degraded into a mere puppet of the Harleys 
and the Howes, a petty prince who could neither 
help nor hurt, a less formidabfe enemy and less 
valuable ally than the Elector of Brandenburg or the 
Duke of Savoy? Hus spirit, quite as arbitrary and 
impatient of control as that of any of his predeces- 
sors, Stuart, Tudor or Plantagenet, swelled high 
against this ignominious bondage. It Was well known 
at Versailles that he was cruelly mortified and in- 
censed; and, during,a short time, a strange hope 
was cherished there that, in the heat of his resent- 
ment, he might be induced to imitate his uncles, 
Charles and James, to conclude another treaty of 
Dover, and to sell himself into vassalage for a subsid} 
which might make him independent of his nig- 
gardly and mutineus Parliament. Such a subsidy, 
it was thought, might be disguised under the name 
of a compensation for the little principality of Orange 
which Lewis had long been desirous to purchase 
even at a fancy price. A despatch was drawn up 
containing a paragraph by which Taljard was to be 
apprised of his master’s views, and instructed not to 
hazard any distinct proposition, but to try the effect 
of cautious and delicate insinuations, and, if possible, 
to draw William on to speak first. This paragraph 
*was, on second thoughts, cancelled; but that it 
should ever have been written must be considered a 
most significant circumstance, 

It may with confidence be afffrmed that William 
would never have stooped to be the pensioner of 
France: but it was with difficulty that he was, at 
this conjuncture, dissuaded from throwing up the 
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government of England. When first he threw out 
hints about retiring to the Continent, his ministers 
imagined that he was only trying to frighten them 
into making a desperate effort to obtain for him an 
efficient army. But they soon saw reason to believe 
that he Was in earnest. That he was in earnest, 
indeed, can hardly be doubted. For, in a confidential 
letter to Heinsius, whom he could have no motive 
for deceiving, he 1utimated his intention very clearly. 
“<T foresee,” he writes, “that I shall be driven tu 
take an extreme course, and that I shall see you 
again in Holland sooner than I had imagined.” * 
In fact he had resolved to go down to the Lords, to 
send for the G@ommons, and to make his last speech 
from the throne. That speech he actually prepared 
and had it translate He meant to tell his hearers 
that he had come to England to rescue their religion 
and their hberties; that, for that end, he had been 
under the necessity of waging a long and cruel war; 
that the war had, by the blessing of God, ended in 
an honourable and advantageous peace; and that the 
nation might now be tranquil end happy, if only 
‘ those precautions were adopted which he had on the 
first day of the session recommended as essential to 
the public security. Since, however, the Estates of the 
Realm thought fit to slight his advice, and to expose 
themselves to the imminent risk of ruin, he would not 
be the witness of calamities which he had not caused 
and which he could not avert. He must therefore 
request the Houses to present to him a bill providing 
for the government of the realm: he would pass that 
bill, and withdraw from a post in which he could ne 
longer be useful ? but he should always take a deep 
interest in the welfare of England; and, if what he 
foreboded should come to pass, if in some day of 
danger she should again need his services, his life 
should be hazarded as freely as ever in her defence. 
* Dec. 3% 1698 
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When the King showed his “speech to the Chan- 
eeller, that wise minister forgot for a moment his 
habitual self command. “This is extravagance, 
Sir,” he said: “this is madness. I implore your 
Majesty, for the sake of your own honour, not to 
say to anybody else what you have said to me.” 
He argued the matter during two hours, and no 
doubt lucidly and forcibly. William listened pa- 
tiently ; but his purpose remained unchanged. 

The alarm of the ministers seems to have been 
increased by finding that the King’s intention had 
been confided to Marlborough, the very last man to 
whom such a secret would have been imparted unless 
William had really made up his mindeto abdicate in 
favour of the Princess of Denmark. Somers had 
another audience, and again btgan to expostulate. 
But William cut hinf short. ‘We shall not agree, 
my Lord; my mind is made up.” “Then, Sir,” 
said Somers, “‘I have to request that I may be ex- 
cused from assisting as Chancellor at the fatal aet. 
which Your Majesty meditates. It was from my 
King that I receiyed this seal; and I beg that he 
will take it from me while he 1s still my King.” e 

In these circumstances the ministers, though with 
scarcely the faintest hope of success, determined to 
try what they could do to meet the King’s wishes. 
A select committee had been appointed by the House 
of Commons to frame a bill for the di8banding of all 
the troops above seven thousand. A motion was 
made by one of the Court party that this Committee 
should be instructed to reconsider the number of 

emen. Vernon acquitted himself well in the debate. 
Montague spoke with even more than his wonted 
ability and energy, but in vain. So far was he from 
being able to rally round him, such a majority as 
that which had supported him in the preceding Par- 
liament, that he could not count on the suppoit 
even of the placemen who sate at the same executive 
L4 
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board with him. Tnomas Pelham, who had, only a 
few months before, been made a Lord of the Treasury, 
tried to answer him. “I own,” said Pelham, “that 
last year I thought a large land force necessary : this 
year I think such a force unnecessary; but I deny 
that I have been guilty of any inconsistency. Last 
year the great question of the Spanish succession was 
unsettled, and there was serious danger of a general 
war. That question has now been settled in the best 
possible way ; and we may look forward to many 
years of peace.” A Whig of stall greater note and 
authority, the Marquess of Hartington, separated him- 
self on this occasion from the Junto. The current 
was irresistible. At last the voices of those who tried 
to speak for the Instruction were drowned by clamour. 
When the question was put, there was a great shout 
of No, and the minority submitted. To divide 
would have been merely to have exposed their 
weakness. 

«a By this time it became clear that the relations 
\'npopularity of between the executive government and 
apenas the Parliament were ggain what they had 
been before the year 1695. The history of our 
pohty at this time is closely connected with the 
history of one man. Hitherto Montague’s career 
had been more splendidly and uninterruptedly suc- 
cessful than that of any member of the House of 
Commons, since the House of Commons had begun to 
exist. And now fortune had turned. By the Tories 
he had iong been hated as a Whig: and the rapidity 
of his rise, the brilliancy of his fame, and the 
unvarying good luck which seemed to attend him, 
had made many Whigs his enemies. He was absurdly 
compared to the upstart favourites of a former age, 
Carr and Villiers, mgn whom he resembled in nothing 
but in the speed with which he had mounted from a 
humble to a lofty position. They had, without render- 
ing any service to the State, without showing any 
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capacity for the conduct of gieat affairs, been elevated 
to the highest dignities, in spite of the murmurs of 
the whole nation, by the mere partiality of the So- 
vereign. Montague owed everything to his own merit 
and to the public opinion of bis merit. With his 
master he appears to have had very little intercourse, 
and none that was not official, He was in trutha 
living monument of what the Revolution had done 
for the Country. The Revolutionshad found him a 
young student in a cell by the Cam, poring on the 
diagrams which illustrated the newly discovered laws 
of centripetal and centrifugal force, writing little 
copies of verses, and indulging visions of paisonages 
with rich glebes, and of closes in old cathedral towns ; 
had developed in him new talents; had held out to 
him the hope of prizes of a very @ifferent sort from a 
rectory or a prebend. “His eloquence had gained for 
him the ear of the legislature. His sk:ll im fiscal and 
commercial affairs had won for him the confidence 
of the City. During four years he had been the 
undisputed leader of the majority of the House of 
Commons; and every one of those years he had 
made memorable by great parliamentary victories, 
and by great public services. It should seem that 
his success ought to have been. gratifying to the 
nation, and especially to that assembly of which he 
was the chief ornament, of which mdeed he might 
be called the creature. The representatives of the 
people ought to have been well pleased to find that 
their approbation could, in the new order of things, 
do for the man whom they dehghted to honour all 
that the mightiest of the Tudors could do for Lei- 
cester, or the most arbitrary of the Stuarts for 
Strafford. But, strange to say, the Commons soon 
began to regard with an evil eye that greatness 
which was their own work, The fault indeed was 
partly Montague’s. With all his ability, he had not 
the wisdom to avert, by suavity and moderation, that 
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eurss, the inseparable concomitant of prosperity and 
wlory, which the ancients personified undei the name 
of Nemesis. His head, strong for all the purposes 
of debate and arithmetical calculation, was weak 
against the intoxicating influence of success and 
fame. »He became proud even to insolence. Old 
companions, who, a very few years before, had 
punned and rhymed with him in garrets, had dined 
with him at cheap ordinaries, had sate with him in 
the pit, and had lent him some silver to pay his 
seamstress’s bill, hardly knew their friend Charles in 
the great man who could not forget for one moment 
that he was First Lord of the Treasury, that he was 
(hancellor.of the Exchequer, that lre had been a 
Regent of the kingdom, that he had founded the 
Bank of England’and the new East India Company, 
that he had restored the ctrrency, that he had in- 
vented the Exchequer Bills, that he had planned the 
General Mortgage, and that he had been pronounced, 
by a solemn vote of the Commons, to have deserved 
all the favours which he had received from the Crown. 
It was said that admiration of ,jhimself and contempt 
of others were indicated by all his gestures and 
written in all the lines of his face. The very way in 
which the little jackanapes, as the hostale pam- 
phleteers loved to call him, strutted through the lobby, 
making the most of his smail figure, msing on his 
toe, and perking up his chin, made him enemies. 
Rash and arrogant sayings were imputed to him, and 
perhaps invented for him. He was accused of boast- 
ing that there was nothing that he could not carry 
through the House of Commons, that he could turn 
the majority round his finger. A crowd of libellers 
assailed him with much more than political hatred. 
Boundless rapacity and corruption were laid to his 
charge. He was represented as selling all the places 
in the revenue department for three years’ purchase, 
The opprobrious nickname of Filcher was fastened 
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on him. His luxury, it was said, was not less inor 
dinate ¢han his avarice. There was indeed an attempt 
made at this time to raise against the leading Whig 
politicians and their allies, the great moneyed men of 
the City, a cry much resembling the cry which, 
seventy or eighty years later, was raised agasenst the 
English Nabobs. Great wealth, suddenly “acquired, 
is not often enjoyed with moderation, dignity and 
good taste. It is therefore not impossible that there 
may have been some small foundation for the extra- 
vagant stories with which malecontent pamphleteers 
amused the leisure of malecontent squires. In such 
stories Montague played a conspicnous part. He 
contrived, 1t was said, to be at once as rich as Crassus 
and as riotous as Mark Antony. His stud and his 
cellar were beyond all price. dfis very lacqueys 
turned up their noses at®claret. He and his confe- 
derates were described as spending the 1mmense sums 
of which they had plundered the public in banquets 
of four courses, such as Lucullus might have eaten 
in the Hall of Apollo. <A supper for twelve Whigs, 
enriched by jobs, gragts, bribes, lucky purchases aud 
lucky sales of stock, was cheap at eighty pounds. 
At the end of every course all the fine linen on the 
table was changed. Those who saw the pyramids of 
choice wild fowl imagined that the entertainment had 
been prepared for fifty epicures at the least. Only 
six birds’ nests from the Nicobar islands were to be 
had in London: and all the six, bought at an enor- 
mous price, were smoking in soup on the board. 
These fables were destitute alike of probability and 
ofevidence. But Grub Street could devise no fable 
injurious to Montague which was not? certain to find 
credence in more than half the manor houses and 
vicarages of England. 

It may seem strange that a man "who loved litera- 
ture passionately, and rewarded literary merit mu- 
uificently, should have been more savagely reviled 
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both in prose and verse than almost any vther 
politician 1m our history. But there 1s really no 
cause for wonder. A powerful, liberal and discerning 
protector of genius is very likely to be mentioned 
with honour long after his death, but 1s very hkely 
also to %e most brutally libelled during his hfe. In 
every age there will be twenty bad writers for one 
good one; and every bad writer will think himself a 
good one. A ruler who neglects all men of letters 
alike does not wound the self love of any man of 
letters. But a ruler who shows favour to the few 
men of letters who deserve it inflicts on the many 
the miseries of disappointed hope, of affronted pride, 
of jealousyecruel as the grave. All the rage of a 
multitude of authors, irritated at once by the sting 
of want and by thtesting of vanity, is directed against 
the unfortunate patron. It*is true that the thanks 
and eulogies of those whom he has befriended will be 
remembered when the invectives of those whom he 
‘has neglected are forgotten. Butin his own time the 
obloquy will probably make as much noise and find 
as much credit as the panegyric. The name of 
Meecenas has been made immortal by Horace and 
Virgil, and 1s popularly used to designate an accom- 
plished statesman, who lives in close intimacy with 
the greatest poets and wits of his time, and heaps 
benefits on them with the most delicate generosity. 
But it may ‘well be suspected that, if the verses of 
Alpinus and Fannuius, of Bavius and Mevius, had 
come down to us, we might see Mzcenas represented 
as the most niggardly and tasteless of human beings, 
nay as a man who, on system, neglected and perse- 
cuted all intell@éctual superiority. It is certain that 
Montague was thus represented by contemporary 
scribblers. They.told the world in essays, in letters, 
in dialogues, in ballads, that he would do nothing 
for anybody without being paid either in money or 
in some vile services; that, he not only never re- 
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warded merit, but hated it whenever he saw it; that 
he praetised the meanest arts for the purpose of 
depressing it; that those whom he protected and 
enriched were not mena of ability and virtue, but 
wretches distinguished only by their sycophancy and 
their low debaucheries. And this was saideof the 
man who made the fortune of Joseph Addison, and 
of Isaac Newton. 

Nothing had done more to diminwh the influence 
of Montague in the House of Commons than a step 
which he had taken a few weeks before the meeting 
of the Parhament. It would seem that the result of 
the general election had made him uneasy, and that 
he had looked anxiously round him for some harbour 
in which he might take refuge from the storms which 
seemed to be gathering. Whuile dfis thoughts were 
thus employed, he learfled that the Auditorship of 
the Exchequer had suddenly become vacant. The 
Auditorship was held for hfe. The duties were 
formal and easy; the gains weie uncertain: for they 
rose and fell with the public expenditure: but they 
could hardly, in time, of peace, and under the most 
economical administration, be less than four thousand 
pounds a year, and were hkely, in time of war, to 
be more than double of thatsum. Montague marked 
this great office for his own. He could not indeed 
take 1t, while he continued to be in charge of the 
public purse. For it would have been inflecent, and 
perhaps illegal, that he should audit his own ac- 
counts. Hetherefore selected his brother Christopher, 
whom he had lately made a Commissioner of the 
Excise, to keep the place for him. There was, as 
may easily be supposed, no want of powerful and 
noble competitors for such a prize. Leeds had, 
more than twenty years before, obtayned from Charles 
the Second a patent granting the reversion to Caer- 
marthen. Godolphin, it was said, pleaded a promise 
made by William. But Montague maintained, and 
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was, it seems, right in maintaining, that both the 
patent of Charles and the promise of Willia.n had 
been given under a mistake, and that the right of 
appointing the Auditor belonged, not to the Crown, 
but to the Board of Treasury. He carried his point 
with cliaracteristic audacity and celerity. The news 
of the vacancy reached London on a Sunday. On 
the Tuesday the new Auditor was sworn in. The 
ministers were amazed. Even the Chancellor, with 
whom Montague was on terms of intimate fmnendship, 
had not been consulted. Godolphin devoured his 
ill temper. Caermarthen ordered out his wonderful 
yacht, and hastened to complain to the King, who 
was then zt Loo. But what had been done could 
not be undone. 

This bold stroke placed Montague’s fortune, in the 
lower sense of the word, out of hazard, but increased 
the animosity of his enemies and cooled the zeal of 
his adherents. In a letter written by one of his 
colleagues, Secretary Vernon, on the day after the 
appointment, the Auditorship is descnbed as at 
once a safe and lucrative plaes. But I thought,” 
Vernon proceeds, “Mi. Montague was too aspiring 
to stoop to anything below the height he was in, 
and that he least considered profit.” This feeling 
was no doubt shared by many of the friends of the 
ministry. It was plain that Montague was preparing 
a retreat for himself. This flinching of the captain, 
just on the eve of a perzlous campaign, naturally 
disheartened the whole army. It deserves to be 
remarked that, more than eighty years later, another 
great parliamentary leader was placed in a very similar 
situation. The younger William Pitt held in 1784 
the same offices which Montague had held in 1698. 
Pitt was pressed jn 1784 by political difficulties not 
less than those with which Montague had contended 
in 1698. Pitt was also in 1784 amuch poorer man 
than Montague in 1698. Pitt, in 1784, like Mon- 
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turue in 1698, had at his own dbsolute disposal a 
lucratige sinecure place in the Exchequer. Pitt gave 
away the office which would have made him an 
opulent man, and gave it away in such a manner as 
at once to reward unfortunate merit, and to relieve 
the country fromaburden. For this disinterestedness - 
he was repaid by the enthusiastic applause of his 
followers, by the enforced respect of his opponents, 
and by the confidence which, through all the vicissi- 
tudes of a checquered and at length disastrous career, 
the great body of Englishmen reposed in his public 
spirit and 1n his personal integrity. In the intellectual 
qualities of a statesman Montague was probably not 
inferior to Pitt. But the magnanimity, the dauntless 
courage, the contempt for riches and for baubles, to 
which, more than to any intellegtual quality, Pitt 
owed his long ascendancy, were wanting to Montague. 

The faults of Montague were great; but his punish- 
ment was cruel. It was indeed a punishment which 
must have been more bitter than the bitterness of 
death to a man whose vanity was exquisitely sensi- 
tive, and who had been spoiled by early and rapid 
success and by constant prosperity. Before the new 
Parliament had been a month sitting it was plain 
that his empire was at an end. We spoke with the 
old eloquence; but his speeches no longer called 
forth the old response. Whatever he proposed was 
maliciously scrutinised. The success of ‘his budget 
of the preceding year had surpassed all expectation. 
The two millions which he had undertaken to find 
had been raised with a rapidity which seemed ma- 
gical. Yet for bringing the riches of the City, in an 
unprecedented flood, to overflow thee Exchequer he 
was reviled as if bis scheme had failed more ludicrously 
than the Torv Land Bank. Embolgened by his un- 
popularity the Old East India Company presented a 
petition praying that the General Society Act, which 
his influence and eloquence had induced the late 
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Parliament to pass, might be extensive:y modified. 
Howe took the matter up. It was moved thas leave 
should be given to bring in a bill according to the 
prayer of the petation; the motion was carried by a 
hundred and seventy five votes to a hundred and 
forty eight; and the whole question of the trade with 
the Eastern seas was reopened. The bill was brought 
in, but was, with great difficulty and by a very small 
majority, throwr out on the second reading.* On 
other financial questions Montague, so lately the 
oracle of the Committee of Supply, was now heard 
with malevolent distrust. If his enemies were unable 
to detect any flaw in his reasonings and calculations, 
they could at least whisper that Mr. Montague was 
very cunning, that it was not easy to track him, but 
that 1t might be taken for granted that for whatever 
he did he had some sinister motive, and that the 
safest course was to negative whatever he proposed 
Though that House of Commons was economical 
even to a vice, the majority preferred paying high 
interest to paying low interest, solely because the 
plan for raising money at low interest had been 
framed by him. In a despatch from the Dutch 
Embassy the States General were informed that 
many of the votes, of that session which had caused 
astonishment out of doors were to be ascnbed to 
nothing but to the bitter envy which the ability and 
faine of Mdntague had excited. It was not without 
a hard struggle and a sharp pang that the first 
Englishman who has held that high position which 
has now been long called the Leadership of the 
House of Commons submitted to be deposed. But 
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he was set upon with cowardly Mmalignity by whole 
rows ef small men none of whom singly would have 
dared to look him in the face. A contemporary 
pamphleteer compared him to an owl in the sunshine 
pursued and pecked to death by flights of tany birds. 
On one occasion he was irritated into uttéring an 
oath. Then there was a cry of order; and he was 
threatened with the Serjeant and the Tower. On 
another occasion he was moved even to shedding 
tears of rage and vexation, tears which only moved 
the mockery of his low minded and bad hearted 
foes. 
If a minister were now to find himself thus situ- 
ated in a House of Commons which had just been 
elected, and from which it would therefore be idle 
to appeal to the electors, he wowld instantly resign 
his office, and his advérsaries would take his place. 
The change would be most advantageous to the 
public, even if we suppose his successor to be both 
less virtuous and less able than himself. For it 1s 
much better for the country to have a bad ministry, 
than to have no minigtry at all; and there would be 
no ministry at all if the executave departments were 
filled by men whom the representatives of the people 
took every opportunity of thwarting and insulting. 
That an unprincipled man should be followed by a 
majority of the House of Commons is no doubt an 
evil. But, when this is the case, he will nowhere 
be so harmless as at the head of uffairs. As he 
already possesses the power to do boundless mischief, 
it is desirable to give him a strong motive to abstain 
fram doing mischief; and such a motive he has from 
the moment that he is entrusted with the adminis- 
tration. Office of itself does much to equalise poli- 
ticians. It by no means brings ajl characters to a 
level; but it does bring high characters diuwn and 
low characters up towards a common standard. In 
power the most patriotic and most sae alco states- 
VOL. VIII. M 
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man finds that he must disappoint the expectations 
of his admurers; that, if he effects any good, he must 
effect it by compromise; that he must relinquish 
many favourite schemes; that he must bear with 
many abuses. On the other hand, power turns the 
very vites of the most worthless adventurer, his 
selfish ambition, his sordid cupidity, his vanity, his 
cowardice, into a sort of pubhe spit. The most 
yreedy and cruel wrecker that ever put up false 
hghts to lure marimers to their destruction will do his 
best to preserve aship from going to pieces on therocks, 
if he is taken on board of her and made pilot: and 
so the most profligate Chancellor of the Excheque: 
must wish <hat tiade may flourish, that the revenu: 
may come in well, and that he may be able to take 
taxes off instead’ of putting them on. The most 
profligate First Lord of the Admiralty must wish tu 
receive news of a victory lke that of the Nile rather 
than of a mutiny hke that at the Nore. There 1s, 
therefore, a limit to the evil which 1s to be appre- 
hended from the worst ministry that 1s likely ever tu 
exist in England. But to tke evil of having no 
ministry, to the evil of having a House of Com- 
mons permanently at war with the executive govern- 
ment, there is absvlutely no limit. This was signally 
proved in 1699 and 1700. Had the statesmen of the 
Junto, as spon as they had ascertained the temper of 
the new parliament, acted as statesmen similarly 
situated would now act, great calamities would have 
been averted. The chiefs of the opposition must then 
have been called upon to foim a government. With 
the power of the late ministry the responsibility of 
the late ministry would have been transferred to 
them; and that responsibility would at once have 
sobered them. fhe orator whose eloquence had been 
the delight of the Country party would have had to 
exert his ingenuity on a new set of topics. There 
would have beex. an end of his invectives against 
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courtiers and placemen, of piteous moanings about 
the intolerable weight of the land tax, of.his boasts 
that the militia of Kent and Sussex, without the help 
of a single regular soldier, would turn the conquerors 
of Landen to the nght about. He would himself 
have been a courtier: he would himself havé been a 
placeman: he would have known that he should be 
held accountable for all the misery which a national 
bankruptcy or a French invasion “might produce: 

and, instead of labouring to get up a clamour for the 
reduction of imposts, and the disbanding of regiments, 
he would have employed all his talents and influence 
for the purpose of obtaiming from Parhament the 
means of supporting public credit, and*of putting 
the country in a good posture of defence. Mean- 
while the statesmen who were out might have watched 
the new men, might have checked them when they 
were wrong, might have come to their help when, 
by doing right, they had raised a mutiny in their 
own absurd and perverse faction. In this way 
Montague and Somers might, m opposition, have 
veen really far mores powerful than they could be 
while they filled the highest posts in the executive 
government and were outvoted every day in the 
House of Commons. Their retirement would have 
mitigated envy; their abilities would have been 
missed and regretted; their unpopulgrity would 
have passed to their successors, who would have 
grievously glisappointed vulgar expectation, and 
would have been under the necessity of eating their 
own words in every debate. The league between the 
Towies and the discontented Whigs would have been 
dissolved; and it is probable that, In a session or 
two, the public voice would have loudly demanded 
the recall of the best Keeper of the Great Seal, and 
of the best First Lord of the Treasury, the oldest 
man living could remember. 

But these lessons, the fruits of the experience of 
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five generations, had never been taught to the poli- 
ticians of the seventeenth century. Notions iiabibed 
before the Revolution still kept possession of the 
public mind. Not even Somers, the foremos. man 
of his age in civil wisdom, thought it strange that 
one paity should be in possession of the executive 
admunistration while the other predominated in the 
legislature. Thus, at the beginning of 1699, there 
ceased to be a“ministry; and years elapsed before 
the servants of the Crown and the representatives of 
the people were again joined in an union as har- 
monious as that which had existed from the general 
election of 1695 to the general election of 1698. 
The anarchy lasted, with some short intervals of 
composedness, till the general election of 1705. No 
portion of our parliamentary history is less pleasing 
or more instructive. It wiil be seen that the House 
of Commons became altogether ungovernable, abused 
its gigantic power with unjust and insolent caprice, 
browbeat King and Lords, the Courts of Common 
Law and the Constituent bodies, violated rights 
guaranteed by the Great Charter, and at length made 
itself so odious that the people were glad to take 
shelter, under the protection of the throne and of 
the hereditary aristocracy, from the tyranny of the 
assembly which had been chosen by themselves. 

The evil which brought so much discredit on 
representative institutions was of gradual though 
of rapid growth, and did not, in the first session of 
the parliament of 1698, take the most alarming form. 
The lead of the House of Commons had, however, 
entirely passed away from Montague, who was otull 
the first minister of finance, to the chiefs of the 
turbulent and discordant opposition. Among those 
chiefs the moste powerful was Harley, who, while 
almost constantly actang with the Tories and High 
Churchmen, continued to use, on occasions cunningly 
selected, the political and religious phraseology which 
he had a ia iv, his youth among the Roundheads. 
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He thus, while high in the esteem of the country 
gentlemen and even of his hereditary enemies, the 
country parsons, retained a portion of the favour with 
which he and his ancestors had long been regarded by 
Whigs and Nonconformists. He was therefore pecul- 
arly well qualified to act as mediator betweefi the two 
sections of the majority. 

The bill for the disbanding of the army passed 
with little opposition through the House . a. a. 
till it reached the last stage. Then, at __ danding the 
length, a stand was made, but in vain. *~” 
Vernon wrote the next day to Shrewsbury that the 
ministers had had a division which they need not be 
ashamed of; for that they had mustered a hundred 
and fifty four against two hundred and twenty one. 
Such a division would not be comidered as matter of 
boast by a Secretary of State in our time. 

The bill went up to the House of Lords, where it 
was regarded with no great favour. But this was 
not one of those occasions on which the House of® 
Lords can act effectually as a check on the popular 
branch of the legislature. No good would have 
been done by rejecting the bill for disbanding the 
troops, unless the King could have been furnished 
with the means of maintaining tlem; and with such 
means he could be furnished only by the House of Com- 
mons. Somers, in a speech of which hoth the elo- 
quence and the wisdom were greatly admired, placed 
the questiop in the true hght. He set forth strongly 
the dangers to which the jealousy and parsimony of 
the representatives of the people exposed the country. 
But anything, he said, was better than that the King 
and the Peers should engage, without hope of suc- 
cess, in an acrimonious conflict with the Commons. 
Tankerville spoke with his usual ability on the same 
side. Nottingham and the other Tories remained 
silent; and the bill passed without a division. 

Py this time the King’s strong understandi 

y ngs : ng, ding had 
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mastered, as it seldom failed, after a struggle, to 
master, his rebellious temper. He had made ‘up his 
mind to fulfil his great mission to the end. It was 
with no common pain that he admitted it to be ne- 
cessary for him to give his assent to the disbanding 
bill. But in this case it would have been worse than 
useless to resort to his veto. For, if the bill had 
been rejected, the army would have been dissolved, 
and he would have been left without even the seven 
thousand men whom the Commons were willing to 
allow him. He determined, therefore, to comply 
with the wish of his people, and at the same time to 
give them a weighty and serious but friendly admo- 
nition. Never had he succeeded better in suppressing 
the outward signs of his emotions than on the day 
en which he carned this determination into effect. 
The public mind was much excited. The crowds in 
the parks and streets were immense. The Jacobites 
came in troops, hoping to enjoy the pleasure of 
reading shame and rage on the face of him whom 
they most hated and dreaded. The hope was disap- 
pointed. The Prussian Minister, a discerning ob- 
server, free from the passions which distracted 
English society, accompanied the royal procession 
from St. James’s Palace to Westminster Hall. He 
well knew how bitterly Wilham had been mortified, 
and was astonished to see him present himself to the 
public gaze with a serene and cheerful aspect. 

The speech delivered from the throne was much 
The King's admired; and the correspondent of the 
eee States General acknowledged that he de- 

spaired of exhibiting in a French translation the 
graces of stylé which distinguished the original. 
Indeed that weighty, simple and dignified eloquence 
which becomes the lips of a sovereign was seldom 
wanting in any composition of which the plan was 
turnished by William and the ianguage by Somers. 
The King informed the Lords and Commons that he 
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had come down to pass their bill a8 soon as it wag ready 
for him. He could not indeed but think that they 
had carried the reduction of the army to a dangerous 
extent. He could not but feel that they had treated 
him unkindly in requiring him to part with those 
guards who had come over with him to deliver Eng- 
land, and who had since been near him on every 
field of battle. But it was his fixed opinion that 
nothing could be so pernicious to the State as that he 
should be regarded by his people with distrust, dis- 
trust of which he had not expected to be the object 
after what he had endeavoured, ventured, and acted, 
to restore and to secure their hberties. Hehad now, 
he said, told the Houses plainly the reason, the only 
reason, which had induced him to pass their bill; 
and it was his duty to tell them pfainly, in discharge 
of his high trust, and fn order that none might hold 
him accountable for the evils which he had vainly 
endeavoured to avert, that, in his judgment, the 
nation was left too much exposed. 

When the Commons had returned to their cham- 
ber, and the King’s ¢peech had been read from the 
chair, Howe attempted to raise a storm. A gross 
insult had been offered to the House. The King 
ought to be asked who had put such words into his 
mouth. But the spiteful agitator found no support. 
The majority were so much pleased with the King 
for promptly passing the bill that they ‘were not dis- 
posed to quarrel with him for frankly declaring that 
he dishked it. It was resolved without a division 
that an address should be presented, thanking him 
fer his gracious speech and for his ready compliance 
with the wishes of his people, and assuring him that 
his grateful Commons would never forget the great 
things which he had done for the country, would 
never give him cause to think them unkind or un- 
dutiful, and would, on all occasions, stand by him 
against all enemies. ' 
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Just at this juncture tidings arrived which might 
eee well raise misgivings in the minds of those 
Electoral F ‘Priree who had voted for reducing the national 

means of defence. The Electoral Prince 
of Bavaria was no more. The Gazette which an- 
nouncett that the Disbanding Bill had received the 
royal assent informed the public that he was dan- 
yerously ill at Brussels. The next Gazette contained 
the news of hisdéath. Only a few weeks had elapsed 
since all who were anxious for the peace of the world 
had learned with joy that he had been named heir to 
the Spanish throne. That the boy just entering 
upon hfe with such hopes should die, while the 
wretched Ckarles, long ago half dead, continued to 
creep about between his bedroom and his chapel, 
was an event for which, notwithstanding the prover- 
bial uncertainty of life, the minds of men were al- 
together unprepared. A peaceful solution of the 
great question now seemed impossible. France and 
Austria were left confronting each other. Within a 
month the whole Continent might be inarms. Pious 
men saw in this stroke, so sudden and so terrible, the 
plain signs of the divine displeasure. God had a 
controversy with the nations. Nine years of fire, of 
slaughter and of famine had not been sufficient to 
reclaim a guilty world; and a second and more 
severe chastjsement was at hand. Others muttered 
that the event which all good men lamented was to 
be ascribed to unprincipled ambition. I+ would in- 
deed have been strange if, in that age, so important 
a death, happening at so critical a moment, had not 
been imputed to poison. The father of the deceaséd 
Prince loudly dccused the Court of Vienna; and 
the imputation, though not supported by the slight- 
est evidence, was, @uring some time, believed by the 
vulgar. 

The politicians at the Dutch embassy imagined 
tbat now at length the parliament would lsten to 
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reason. It seemed that even the country gentlemcn 
mus® begin to contemplate the probabihty of an 
alarming crisis. The merchants of the Royal Ex- 
change, much better acquainted than the country 
gentlemen with foreign lands, and much more aceus- 
tomed than the country gentlemen to thuke large 
views, were in great agitation. Nobody could muis- 
take the beat of that wonderful pulse which had 
recently begun, and has during five generations con- 
tinued, to indicate the vanations of the body politic. 
When ‘Littleton was chosen speaker, the stocks rose. 
When it was resolved that the army should be re- 
duced to seven thousand men, the stocks fell. When 
the death of the Electoral Prince was known, they 
fell still lower. The subscriptions to a new loan, 
which the Commons had, frome mere spite to Mon- 
tague, determined to raise on conditions of which he 
disapproved, came in very slowly. The signs of a 
reaction of feelng were discermble both in and out 
of Parliament. Many men are alarmists by consti® 
tution. Trenchard and Howe had frightened most 
men by writing ard talking about the danger ta 
which hberty and property would be exposed if the * 
government were allowed to keep a large body of 
Janissaries in pay. That danger had ceased to exist ; 
and those people who must always be afraid of 
something, as they could no longer be afraid of a 
standing army, began to be afraid of the French 
King. There was a turn in the tide of public 
opinion; and nv part of statesmanship is more im- 
portant than the art of taking the tide of public 
®pinion at the turn. On moire than one occasion 
William showed himself a master 6f that art. But, 
on the present occasion, a sentiment, in itself ami- 
able and respectable, led. him togcommit the greatest 
mistake of his whole life. Had he at this conjunc- 
ture again earnestly pressed on the Houses the im- 
portance of providing for the defence of the king- 
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dom, and asked of them an additional number of 
Enghlsh troops, it 1s not improbable that he ntight 
have carried his point; 1t is certain that, 1f he had 
failed, there would have been nothing ignominious 
in his failure. Unhappily, instead of raising a great 

ublic question, on which he was in the right, on 
which he had a good chance of succeeding, and on 
which he might have been defeated without any loss 
of dignity, he chose to raise a personal question, on 
which he was in the wrong, on which, right or wrong, 
he was sure to be beaten, and on which he could 
not be beaten without bemg degraded. Instead of 
pressing for more English regiments, he exerted all 
his influence to obtain for the Dutch guards perm1s- 
sion to remain 1n the island. 

The first trial of strength wasin the Upper House. 
eneweddiew. + reSolution was moved there to the effect 
wonofthearmy that the Lords would gladly concur in any 
aa plan that could be suggested for retain, 
the services of the Dutch brigade. The motion was 
carried by fifty four votes to thirty eight. But a 
protest was entered, and was %igned by all the 
minority. It 1s remarkable that Devonshire was, and 
that Marlborough was not, one of the Dissentients. 
Marlborough had formerly made himself conspicuous 
by the keenness and pertinacity with which he had 
attacked the,Dutch. But he had now made his 
peace with the Court, and was in the receipt of a 
large salary from the civil list. He was in¢he House 
on that day; and therefore, if he voted, must have 
voted with the majority. The Cavendishes had 
generally been strenuous supporters of the King and 
the Junto. But on the subject of the foreign 
troops Hartington in one House and his father in the 
other were intractalse. 

This vote of the Lords caused much murmuring 
among the Commons. It was said to be most un- 
parliamentary to pass a bill one week, and the next 
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week to pass a resolution condemning that bill. It 
wastrue that the bill had been passed before the death 
of the Electoral Prince was known in London. But 
that unhappy event, though it might be a good 
reason for increasing the English army, could be no 
1eason for departing from the principle that the 
Enghsh army should consist of Englishmen. A 
gentleman who despised the vulgar clamour against 
professional soldiers, who held thedoctrine of Somers’s 
Balancing Letter, and who was prepared to vote for 
twenty or even thirty thousand men, might yet well 
ask why any of those men should be foreigners. 
Were our countrymen naturally inferior to men of 
other races in any of the qualities which, under 
proper training, make excellent soldiers? That 
assuredly was not the opinion ef the Prince who had, 
at the head of Ornfond’s Lafe Guards, driven the 
French household troops, till then invincible, back 
over the ruins of Neerwinden, and whose eagle eye 
and applauding voice had followed Cutts’s grenadiets 
up the glacisof Namur. Bitter spirited malecontents 
muttered that, singe there was no honourable service 
which could not be as well performed by the nativeg 
of the realm as by alien mercenaries, 1t might well 
be suspected that the King wanted his alien merce- 
naiies for some service not honourable. If 1t were 
necessary to repel a French invasion or to put down 
an Irish insurrection, the Blues and fhe Buffs would 
stand by him to the death. But, if his object were 
to govern in defiance of the votes of his Parhament 
and of the cry of his people, he might well apprehend 
ethat English swords and muskets would, at the crisis, 
fail him, as they had failed his father in law, and 
might well wish to surround himself with men who 
were not of our blood, who had, no reverence for our 
laws, and no sympathy with our feelings. Such im- 
putations could find credit with no body superior in 
intelligence to those clownish squires who with 
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difficulty managed to spell out Dyer’s Letter over 
their ale. Men of sense and temper admitted that 
William had never shown any disposition to violate 
the solemn compact which he had made with the 
nation, and that, even if he were depraved enough 
to think of destroying the constitution by military 
violence, he was not imbecile enough to imagine 
that the Dutch brigade, or five such brigades, would 
suffice for his purpose. But such men, while they 
fully acquitted him of the design attributed to him 
by factious malignity, could not acquit him of a 
partiality which it was natural that he should feel, 
but which it would have been wise in him to hide, 
and with which it was impossible that his subjects 
should sympathise. He ought to have known that 
nothing is more offemsive to free and proud nations 
than the sight of foreign uniforms and standaids. 
Though not much conversant with books, he must 
have been acquainted with the chief events in the 
History of his own illustrious House; and he could 
hardly have been ignorant that his great grandfather 
had commenced a long and glorioas struggle against 
‘despotism by exciting the States General of Ghent to 
demand that all Spanish troops should be withdrawn 
from the Netherlands. The final parting between 
the tyrant and the future deliverer was not an event 
to be forgotten by any of the race of Nassau. “ It 
was the States, Sir,” said the Prince of Orange. 
Philip seized his wrist with a convulsive grasp, and 
exclaimed, “ Not the States, but you, you, you.” 
William, however, determined to try whether a 
request made by himself in earnest and almost sup-' 
plicating terms would induce his subjects to indulge 
his national partiality at the expense of their own. 
None of his ministerg. could flatter him with any hope 
of success. But on this subject he was too much 
excited to hear reason. He sent down to the Com- 
mons a message, not merely signed by himself ac- 
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cording to the usual form, but written throughout 
with his own hand. He informed them that the 
necessary preparations had been made fo1 sending 
away the guards who came with him to England, 
and that they would immediately embark, unless the 
House should, out of consideration for Him, be dis- 
posed to retain them, which he should take very 
kindly. When the message had been read, a member 
proposed that a day might be fi#ed for the conside- 
ration of the subject. But the chiefs of the majority 
would not consent to anything which might seem to 
indicate hesitation, and moved the previous question. 
The mimsters were in a false position. It was out 
of their power to answer Harley when he sarcasti- 
cally declared that he did not suspect them of having 
udvised His Majesty on this 8ccasion. If, he saad, 
those gentlemen had thought it desirable that the 
Dutch brigade should remain in the kingdom, they 
would have done so before. There had been many 
opportunities of raising the question in a perfectly 
regular manner duiuing the progress of the Disband- 
ing Bull. Of those opportunities nobody had thought 
fit to avail himself; and it was now too late td 
reopen the question. Most of the other members 
who spoke against taking the message into consi- 
deration took the same line, dechned discussing 
points which might have been discyssed when the 
Disbanding Bill was before the House, and declared 
merely that they could not consent to anything so 
unparhamentary as the repealing of an Act which 
had just been passed. But this way of dealing with 
*the message was far too mild and moderate to satisfy 
the implacable malice of Howe. ‘In his courtly days 
he had vehemently called on the King to use the 
Dutch for the purpose of quelding the isubordina- 
tion of the English regiments. ‘“‘ None bul the Dutch 
troops,” he said, “are to be trusted.” Ife was now 
not ashamed to draw a parallel between those very 
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Dutch troops and the Popish Kernes whom James 
had brought over from Munster and Connaugift to 
enslave our island. The general feeling was such 
that the previous question was carried without a 


division. 


A Committee was immediately appointed 


to draw up an address explaining the reasons which 
made it impossible for the House to comply with His 
Majesty’s wish. At the next sitting the Committee 
reported: and on the report there was an animated 
debate. The friends of the government thought the 


proposed address offensive. 


The most respectable 


members of the majority felt that it would be un- 
graceful to aggravate by harsh language the pam 
which must be caused by their conscientious oppo- 


sition to the King’s wishes, 


Some strong expressions 


were therefore softened down; ;,some courtly phrases 
were inserted; but the House refused to omit one 
sentence which almost reproachfully reminded the 
King that in his memorable Declaration of 1688 he 
Ifad promised to send back all the foreign forces 
as soon as he had effected the deliverance of this 
country. The division was, however, very close. 
‘There were one hundred and fifty seven votes for 
omitting this passage, and one hundred and sixty 


three for retaining it.? 


The address was presented by the whole House. 
William’s answer was as good as it was possible for 
him, in the unfortunate position in which he had 
placed himself, to return. It showed that he was 


* I doubt whether there be 
extant a sentence of worse En- 
glist than that on which the 
House divided It 18 not merely 
ineleyant and ungrammatical, 
but 1s evidently the worl of a 
man of puzzled understanding, 
probably ot Harley “It is, Sir, 
to your loyal Commons an un- 
speakable grief, that any thing 


should be asked by Your Ma- 
jesty’s message to which they 
cannot consent, without domg 
violence to that constitution Your 
Majesty came over to restore and 
preserve; and did, at that time, 
in your gracious declaration, pro- 
mise, that all those foreign forces 
which came over with you should 
be scut back.” 
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deeply hurt; but it was temperate and dignified. 
Thoge who saw him in private knew that his feelings 
had been cruelly lacerated. His body sympathised 
with his mind. Hus sleep was broken. His head- 
aches tormented him more than ever. From those 
whom he had been 1n the habit of consideting as his 
friends, and who had failed him 1n the recent struggle, 
he did not attempt to conceal his displeasure. The 
lucrative see of Worcester was Vacant; and some 
powerful Wings of the cide: country wished to obtain 
it for John Hall, Bishop of Buistol. One of the 
Foleys, a family zealous for the Revolution, but 
hostile to standing armies, spoke to the King on the 
subject. ‘“I will pay as much respect to your 
wishes,” said Wilham, “as you and your’s have paid 
to mine.” Lloyd of St. Asaph was translated to Wor- 
cester. 

The Dutch Guards immediately began to march to 
the coast. After all the clamour which had been 
raised against them, the populace witnessed theft 
departure rather with sorrow than with triumph. 
They had been lony domiciled here; they had been 
honest and imoffensive; and many of them were” 
accompanied by English wives and by young children 
who talked no language but Emghsh. As they tra- 
versed the capital, not a single shout of exultation 
was raised ; and they were almost everywhere greeted 
with kindness. One rude spectator, indeed, was 
heard toe remark that Hans made a much better 
figure, now that he had been living ten years on the 
fat of the land, than when he first came. “A pretty 
‘figure you would have made,” said a Dutch soldier, 
“if we had not come.” And the retort was generally 
applauded. It would not, however, be reasonable te 
infer from the signs of publicesympathy and good 
will with which the foreigners were dismissed that 
the nation wished them to remain. It was probably 
because they were going that they were regaided 
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with favour by many who would never have seen 
them relieve guard at St. James’s without black iooks 
and muttered curses. 

Side by side with the discussion about the land 
Navaladmini- force had been proceeding a discussion, 
sanve « scarcely less animated, about the naval 
administration. The chief minister of marine was 
a man whom it had once been useless and even 
perilous to attaax m the Commons. It was to 
no purpose that, in 1693, grave charges, resting on 
grave evidence, had been brought against the Russell 
who had conquered at La Hogue. The name of 
Russell acted as a spell on all who loved English 
treedom. The name of La Hogue acted as a spell 
on all who were proud of the glory of the Enghsh 
arms. The accusativns, unexamined and uniefuted, 
were contemptuously flung aside; and the thanks of 
the House were voted to the accused commande: 
without one dissentient voice. But times had 
changed. The admural still had zealous partisans 
but the fame of his exploits had lost their gloss 
people in general were quick tocediscern his faults, 
and his fuults were but too discernible. That he had 
carried on a traitorous correspondence with Saint 
Germains had not teen proved, and had been pro-~ 
nounced by the representatives of the people to be a 
foul calumny. Yet the imputation had left a stain 
onhisname. His arrogant, insolent and quarrelsome 
temper made him an object of hatred. Hs vast and 
growing wealth made him an object of envy. What 
his official merits and demerits really were it 1s not 
easy to discover through the mist made up of factious 
abuse and factiotis panegyric. One set of writers 
described him as the most ravenous of all the plun- 
derers of the pooryovertaxed nation. Another set 
asserted that under him the ships were better built 
und rigged, the crews were better discipl ned and 
better tempered, the biscuit was better, the beer was 
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better, the slops were better, than under any of his 
predegessors; and yet that the charge to the public 
was less than it had been when the vessels were 
unseaworthy, when the sailors were riotous, when 
the food was alive with vermin, when the drink 
tasted like tanpickle, and when the clothes and ham- 
mocks were rotten. It may, however, be observed 
that these two representations are not inconsistent 
with each other; and there is stropg reason to be- 
lheve that both are, to a great extent, true. Orford 
was covetous and unprincipled; but he had great 
professional skill and knowledye, great industry, and 
a strong will. He was therefore an useful servant of 
the state when the interests of the state were not 
opposed to his own: and this was more than could 
be said of some who had precedegthim. He was, for 
example, an incomparafly better admunistrator than 
Torrnmgton. For Torrimgton’s weakness and negh- 
gence caused ten tames as much muschief as his 
rapacity. But, when Orford had nothing to gam 
by doing what was wrong, he did what was right, 
and did it ably and diligently. Whatever Torrington 
did not embezzle he wasted. Orford may have 
embezzled as much as Torrington; but he wasted 
nothing. 

Early in the session, the House of Commons 
resolved itself into a Commuttee on the state of the 
Navy. This Committee sate at intervals dunng 
more than three months. Orford’s administration 
underwent “a close scrutiny, and very narrowly es- 
caped a severe censure. A resolution condemning the 

anner in which his accounts had been kept was 
lost by only one vote. There were a hundred and 
forty against him, and a hundred and forty one for 
him. When the report was presented to the House, 
another attempt was made to put § stagma upon him. 
It was moved that the King should be requested to 
place the direction of mamtime affairs in other 
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hands. There were‘ a hundred and sixty Ayes to a 
hundred and sixty four Noes. With this victery, a 
victory hardly to be distinguished from a defeat, his 
friends were forced to be content. An address setting 
forth some of the abuses in the naval department, 
and besecching King William to correct them, was 
voted without a division. In one of those abuses 
Orford was deeply interested. He was First Lord of 
the Admiralty; and he had held, ever since the 
Revolution, the lucrative place of Treasurer of the 
Navy. It was evidently improper that two offices, 
one of which was meant to be a check on the other, 
should be united in the same person; and this the 
Commons represented to the King. 
Questions relating to the military and naval Es- 
tablishments occupied the attention of the 


ingh for *“ Commons so much Uuring the session that, 
until the prorogation was at hand, little 


was said about the resumption of the Crown grants. 
«But, just before the Land Tax Bill was sent up to the 
Lords, a clause was added to it by which seven Com- 
missioners were empowered to take account of the 
property forfeited in Ireland during the late troubles. 
The selection of those Commissioners the House 
reserved to itself. . Every member was directed to 
bring a list containing the names of seven persons 
who were not members; and the seven names which 
appeared in the greatest number of lists were inserted 
in the bill. The result of the ballot was unfavour- 
able to the government. Four of the seven on whom 
the choice fell were connected with the opposition ; 
and one of them, Trenchard, was the most cone 
spicuous of the peepee who had been during 
many months employe® in raising a cry against the 


army. : 

The Land Tax Bill, with this clause tacked to it, 
was carried to the Upper House. The Peers com- 
plained, and not without reason, of this mode of 
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proceeding. It may, they said,»be very proper that 
Comgnissioners should be appointed by Act of Par 
liament to take account of the forfeited property in 
Ireland. But they should be appointed by a sepa- 
rate Act. Then we should be able to make amend- 
ments, to ask for conferences, to give ana receive 
explanations. The Land Tax Bill we cannot amend. 
We may indeed reject 1t; but we cannot reject it 
without shaking public credit, without leaving the 
kingdom defenceless, without raising a mutiny in the 
navy. The Lords yielded, but not without a protest 
which was signed by some strong Whigs and some 
strong Tories. The King was even more displeased 
than the Peers. ‘“* This Commission,” he said, 1n one 
of his private letters, “will give plenty of trouble 
next winter.” It did indeed giy@ more trouble than 
he at all anticipated, and brought the nation nearer 
than it has ever since been to the verge of another 
revolution. 

And now the supplies had been voted. The springe 
was brightening and blooming into sum- p,.,ogation of 
mer. The lords and squires were sick **smen 
of London; and the King was sick of England. 
On the fourth day of May he prorogued the Houses 
with a speech very different from the speeches 
with which he had been im the habit of dismissing 
the preceding Parhament. He uttered not one 
word of thanks or praise. He expressetl a hope that, 
when they should meet again, they would make 
effectual pfovision for the public safety. ‘I wish,” 
these were his concluding words, “ no mischief may 
happen in the mean time.” The gentlemen who 
thronged the bar withdrew in wrath, and, as they 
could not take immediate vengeance, laid up his 
reproaches in their hearts against the beginning of 
the next session. . 

The Houses had broken up; but there was stall 
much to be done before the King could set out for 
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Loo He did not yet perceive that the true way to 
escape from his difficulties was to ,form 
Changes in the P ‘ e 
ministry s an entirely new ministry possessing the 
confidence of the majority which had, in 
the late session, been found so unmanageable. But 
some partial changes he could not help making. The 
recent votes of the Commons forced him seriously to 
consider the state of the Board of Admiralty. It 
was impossible that Orford could continue to preside 
at that Board and to be at the «ame time Treasurer 
of the Navy. He was offered his option. His own 
wish was to keep the Treasurership, which was both 
the more lucrative and the more secure of his two 
places. But .it was so strongly represented to him 
that he would disgrace himself by giving up great 
power for the sake’ of gains which, rich and childless 
as he was, ought to have been beneath his considera- 
tion, that he determined to remain at the Admiralty. 
He seems to have thought that the sacrifice which 
s he had made entitled him to govern despotically the 
department at which he had been persuaded to 
remain. But he soon found that the King was 
determined to keep in his own hands the power of 
appointing and removing the Junior Lords. One of 
these Lords, especially, the First Commissioner hated, 
and was bent on ejecting, Sir George Rooke, who 
was Member of Parliament for Portsmouth. Rooke 
was a brave ‘and skilful officer, and had, therefore, 
though a Tory 1n politacs, been suffered to keep his 
place during the ascendancy of the Whig Junto. 
Orford now complained to the King that Rooke had 
been in correspondence with the factious opposition 
which had giver so much trouble, and had lent the 
weight of his professional and official authority to 
the accusations which had been brought against the 
naval administration. The King spoke to Rooke, 
who declared that Orford had been misinformed. 
“TJ have a great respect for my Lord; and on proper 
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occasions I have not failed to express it in public. 

Ther® have certainly been abuses at the Admiralty 

which Iam unable to defend. When those abuses 

have been the subject of debate in the House of 

Commons, I have sate silent. But, whenever any 

personal attack has been made on my Lor, I have 

done him the best service that I could.” William 

was satisfied, and thought that Orford should have 

been satisfied too. But that haughty and perverse 

nature could be content with nothing but absolute 

dominion. He tendered his resignation, and could 

not be induced to retract it. He said that he could 

be of no use. It would be easy to cupply his place; 

and his successors should have his bes# wishes. He 

then retired to the country, where, as was reported, 

and may easily be believed, he wented his ill humour 

m furious invectives against the King. The Trea- 

surership of the Navy was given to the Speaker 

Littleton. The Earl of Bridgewater, a nobleman of 
very fair character and of some experience 1n busi-® 
ness, became First Lord of the Admiralty. 

, Other changes were made atthe sametime. There 

had during some time been really no Lord President 

of the Council. Leeds, indeed, was still called Lord 

President, and, as such, took precedence of dukes of 
older creation; but he had not performed any of the 

duties of his office since the prosecution instituted 

against him by the Commons in 1695 had been sud- 

denly stopped by an event which made the evidence 

of his guilt at once legally defective and morally 

complete. It seems strange that a statesman of 
eminent ability, who had been twice Prime Minister, 

should have wished to hold, by go 1gnomimous a 

tenure, a place which can have had no attraction 

for him but the salary. To that salary, however, 

Leeds had clung, year after year; and he now relin- 

quished it with a very had grace. He was succeeded 

by Pembroke; and the Privy Seal which Pembroke 

NS 
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laid down was put into the hands of a peer of recent 
creation, Viscount Lonsdale. Lonsdale had seen 
distinguished in the House of Commons as Sir John 
Lowther, and had held high office, but had quitted 
public hfe in weariness and disgust, and had passed 
several years in retirement at his hereditary seat in 
Cumberland. He had planted ferests round his 
house, and had employed Verrio to decorate the 
interior with gorgeous frescoes which represented the 
gods at their banquet of ambrosia. ° Very reluctantly, 
and only in compliance with the earnest and almost 
angry importunity of the King, Lonsdale consented 
to leave his magnificent retreat, and again to en- 
counter the vexations of public hfe. 

Trumball resigned the Secretaryship of State; 
and the seals which‘re had held were given to Jersey, 
who was succeeded at Paris Dy the Earl of Man- 
chester. 

It is to be remarked that the new Privy Seal and 
‘the new Secretary of State were moderate Tories. 
The King had probably hoped that, by calling them 
to his councils, he should conciliate the opposition. 
But the device proved unsuccessful; and soon it 
appeared that the old practice of filing the chief 
offices of state with men taken from various parties, 
and hostile to one another, or, at least, unconnected 
with one another, was altogether unsuited to the 
new state of‘affairs; and that, since the Commons 
had become possessed of supreme power. the only 
way to prevent them from abusing that power with 
boundless folly and violence was to intrust the 
government to a ministry which enjoyed their con 
fidence. 

While William was making these changes in the 
great offices of state, a change in which he took a 
still deeper interest was taking place in his own 
household. He had laboured in vain during many 
months to keep the peace between Portland and 
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Albemarle. Albemarle, indeed, was all courtesy. 
goodehumour, and submission: but Portland would 
not be conciliated. Even to foreign ministers he 
railed at his mval and complained of his mastei. 
The whole Court was divided between the com- 
petitors, but divided very unequally. The smajority 
took the side of Albemarle, whose manners were 
popular and whose power was evidently growing. 
Portland’s few adherents were persons who, hke him, 
had already made*their fortunes, and who did not 
therefore think it worth their while to transfer their 
homage to a new patron. One of these persons tried 
to enlist Prior in Portland’s faction, but with very 
little success. ‘“ Excuse me,” said the poet, “1f I 
follow your example and my Lord’s. My Lord is 
a model to us all; and you hgve imitated him to 
good purpose. He rétires with halfamuilhon. You 
have large grants, a lucrative employment in Hol- 
land, a fine house. I have nothing of the kind. A 
court 1s hke those fashionable churches into whiche 
we have looked at Paris. Those who, have received 
the benediction arg instantly away to the Opera 
House or the Wood of Boulogne. Those who have 
not received the benediction are pressing and elbow- 
ing each other to get near the altar. You and my 
Lord have got your blessing, and are quite nmght to 
take yourselves off with it. I have not been blest, 
and must fight my way up as wellasI ean.” Prior’s 
wit was his own. But his worldly wisdom was 
common to him with multitudes; and the crowd of 
those who wanted to be lords of the bedchamber, 
gwangers of parks, and heutenants of counties, neg- 
lected Portland and tried to ingratiate themselves 
with Albemarle. 

By one person, however, Portland was still assidu- 
ously courted; and that persén was the King. 
Nothing was omitted which could sooth an irritated 
mind. Sometames Wilham argued, expostulated 
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and implored during two hours together. But he 
found the comrade of his youth an altered¢man, 
unreasonable, obstinate and disrespectful even before 
the public eye. The Prussian minister, an observant 
and impartial witness, declared that his hair had 
more then once stood on end to see the rude dis- 
courtesy with which the servant repelled the gracious 
advances of the master. Over and over William 
invited his old frrend to take the old accustomed seat 
m his royal coach, that seat which Prince George 
himself had never been permitted to invade; and 
the invitation was over and over declined in a way 
which would have been thought uncivil even between 
equals. A sovereign could not, without a culpable 
sacrifice of his personal dignity, persist longer in such 
a contest. Portland was permitted to withdraw from 
the palace. To Heinsius, as’ to a common friend, 
William announced this separation in a letter which 
shows how deeply his feelings had been wounded. 
¢*T cannot tell you what I have suffered. I have 
done on my side everything that I could do to 
satisfy him; but it was decreed that a blind jealousy 
should make him regardless of everything that ought 
to have been dear to him.” To Portland himself 
the King wrote in language still moretouching. “I 
hope that you will oblige me im one thing. Keep 
your key of office. I shall not consider you as bound 
to any attendance. But I beg you to let me see you 
as often as possible. That will be a great mitigation of 
the distress which you have caused me. For, after al! 
that has passed, I cannot help loving you tenderly.” 
Thus Portland retired to enjoy at his ease int- 
mense estates scattered over half the shires of Eng- 
land, and a hoard of ready money, such, it was said, 
as no other privatg man in Europe poseessed. His 
fortune still continued to grow. For, though, after 
the fashion of his countrymen, he laid out large sums 
on the interior decoration of his houses, on his 
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gardens, and on his aviaries, his ‘other expenses were 
regulated with strict frugality. His repose was, 
however, during some years not uninterrupted. He 
had been trusted with such grave secrets, and em- 
ployed in such high missions, that bis assistance was 
still frequently necessary to the government; and 
that assistance was given, not, as formerly, with the 
ardour of a-devoted fnend, but with the exactness 
of a conscientious servant. He still continued to 
receive letters from Wilham ; letters no longer indeed 
overflowing with kindness, but always indicative of 
perfect confidence and esteem. 

The chief subject of those letters was the question 
which had been for a time settled in the g,anin eucces- 
previous autumn at Loo, and which had "™ 
been reopened in the spring by “the death of the 
Electoral Prince of Bavaria. 

As soon as that event was known at Paris, Lewis di- 
rected Tallard to sound William as to a new treaty. 


The first thought which occurred to William was ‘* 


that it might be possible to put the Elector of Bavaria 
in his son’s place. eBut this suggestion was coldly 
received at Versailles, and not without reason. [If, 
indeed, the young Francis Joseph had lved to suc- 
ceed Charles, and had then died a minor without 
issue, the case would have been very different. Then 
the Elector would have been actually administering 
the government of the Spanish monarchy, and, sup- 
ported by France, England and the Umted Pro- 
vineces, might without much difficulty have continued 
to rule as King the empire which he had begun to 
rale as Regent. He would have had also, not indeed 
a right, but something which to the vulgar would have 
looked like a right, to be his son’s heir. Now he was 
altogether umconnected with Spaig. No more reason 
could be given for selecting him to be the Catholic 
King than for selectmmg the Margrave of Baden or 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany. Something was said 
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about Victor Amadeus of Savoy, and something about 
the King of Portugal; but to both there wese in- 
surmountable objections. It seemed, therefore, that 
the only choice was between a French Prince and an 
Austnan Prince; and William learned, with agree- 
able surgrise, that Lewis might possibly be induced 
to suffer the younger Archduke to be King of Spain 
and the Indies. It was intimated at the same time 
that the House of Bourbon would expect, in return 
for so great a concession to the nval House of 
Hapsburg, greater advantages than had been thought 
sufficient when the Dauphin consented to waive his 
claims in favour of a candidate whose elevation 
could cause no jealousies. What Lewis demanded, 
in addition to the portion formerly assigned to 
France, was the M.lanese. With the Milanese he 
proposed to buy Lorraine from its Duke. To the 
Duke of Lorraine this arrangement would have 
been beneficial, and to the people of Lorraine more 
‘beneficial still. They were, and had long been, in a 
singularly unhappy situation. Lewis domuineered 
over them as if they had beea his subjects, and 
troubled himself as little about their happiness as if 
they had been his enemies. Since he exercised as 
absolute a power cver them as over the Normans 
and Burgundians, 1t was desirable that he should 
have as great an interest in their welfare as in the 
welfare of the Normans and Burgundians. 

On the basis proposed by France William was 
willing to negotiate; and, when, in June 1699, he 
left Kensington to pass the summer at Loo, the 
terms of the treaty known as the Second Treaty of 
Partition were very nearly adjusted. The great 
object now was to obtain the consent of the Em- 
peror. That consent, it should seem, ought to have 
been readily and even eagerly given. Had it been 
given, it might perhaps have saved Christendom from 
a war of eleven years. But the policy of Austra 
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was, at that time, strangely dilafory and irresolute. 
It wasgn vain that Wilham and Heinsius represented 
the importance of every hour. “The Emperor’s 
ministers go on dawdling,” so the King wrote to 
Heinsius, “ not because there 1s any difficulty about 
the matter, not because they mean to reject the 
terms, but solely because they are people who can 
make up their minds to nothing.” While the nego- 
tiation at Vienna was thus drawn wut into endless 
length, evil tidings ‘came from Madrid. 

Spain and her King had long been sunk so low 
that 1t seemed impossible for either to sink lower. 
Yet the political maladies of the monarchy and the 
physical maladies of the monarch went on growing, 
and exhibited every day some new and frightful 
symptom. Since the death of tleé Bavarian Prince, 
the Court had been dfvided between the Austrian 
faction, of which the Queen and the leading ministers 
Oropesa and Melgar were the cliefs, and the French 
faction, of which the most important member was 
Cardinal Portocarrero, Archbishop of Toledo. At 
length an event which, as far as can now be judged, 
was not the effect of a deeply meditated plan, and 
was altogether unconnected with the disputes about 
the succession, gave the advantage to the adherents 
of France. The government, having committed the 
great error of undertaking to supply Madrid with 
food, committed the still greater erro: of neglectang 
to perform what it had undertaken. The price of 
bread doubled. Complaints were made to the magis- 
trates, and were heard with the indolent apathy 
characteristic of the Spanish administration from 
the highest to the lowest grade. Thén the populace 
rose, attacked the house of Oropesa, poured by 
thousands intg the great court of the palace, and 
insisted on seeing the King. The Queen appeared 
in a balcony, and told the rioters that His Majesty 
was asleep. Then the multitude set up a roar of 
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. “It is false: we do not believe you. We 
will see him.” ‘‘ He has slept too long,” said one 
threatening voice ; “ and it is high time that he shouid 
wake.” The Queen retired weeping ; and the wretched 
bemg on whose dominions the sun never set tottered 
to the window, bowed as he had never bowed before, 
muttered some gracious promises, waved a hand- 
kerchief in the air, bowed again, and withdrew. 
Oropesa, afraid of being torn to pieces, retired to his 
country seat. Melgar made some show of resistance, 
garrisoned his house, and menaced the rabble with a 
shower of grenades, but was soon forced to go after 
Oropesa: and the supreme power passed to Porto- 
cariero. 

Portocarrero was one of a race of men of whom 
we, happily for us, have seen very httle, but whose 
influence has been the curse of Roman Catholic 
countries. He was, hke Sixtus the Fourth and 
Alexander the Sixth, a politician made out of an 
impious priest. Such politicians are generally worse 
than the worst of the laity, more merciless than any 
ruffian that can be found mm oamps, more dishonest 
than any pettifogger who haunts the tribunals. The 
sanctity of their profession has an unsanctifying 1n- 
fluence on them. . The lessons of the nursery, the 
habits of boyhood and of early youth, leave in the 
minds of the great majority of avowed infidels some 
traces of rehgion, which, in seasons of mourning and 
of sickness, become plainly discernible. But it is 
scarcely possible that any such trace should remain 
in the mind of the hypocrite who, during many 
years, is constantly going through what he considers 
as the mumméry of preaching, saying mass, bap- 
tuzing, shriving. When an ecclesiastic of this sort 
mixes in the coytests of men of the world, he is 
indeed much to be dreaded as an enemy, but still 
more to be dreaded as an ally. From the pulpit 
where he daily employs his eloquence to embellish 
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what he regards as fables, from the altar whence he 
daily foks down with secret scorn on the prostrate 
dupes who believe that he can turn a drop of wine 
into blood, from the confessional where he daily 
studies with cold and scientific attention the morbid 
anatomy of guilty consciences, he brings te courts 
some talents which may move the envy of the more 
cunning and unscrupulous of lay courtiers; a rare 
skill in reading characters and in managing tempers, 
a rare art of dissifoulation, a rare dexterity in 1n- 
sinuating what it 1s not safe to affirm or to propose 
in explicit terms. There are two feelings which 
often prevent an unprincipled layman from becommy 
utterly depraved and despicable, domestic feeling, 
and chivalrous feeling. Huis heart may be softened 
by the endearments of a famibyS His pride may 
revolt from the thought of doing what does not 
become a gentleman. But neither with the domestic 
feeling nor with the chivalrous feeling has the wicked 
priest any sympathy. Hus gown excludes him from 
the closest and most tender of human relations, and 
at the same time dispenses him from the observation 
of the fashionable code of honour. 

Such a priest was Portocarrero; and he seems to 
have been a consummate master of his craft. To 
the name of statesman he had no pretensions. The 
lofty part of his predecessor Ximenes was out of the 
range, not more of his intellectual, thdn his moral 
capacity. Jo reammate a paralysed and torpid 
monarchy, to mtroduce order and economy into a 
bankrupt treasury, to restore the discipline of an 
ammy which had become a mob, to refit a navy 
which was perishing from mere rottenness, these 
were achievements beyond the power, beyond even 
the ambitiongof that ignoble natuye. But there was 
one task for which the new munister was admirably 
qualified, that of establishing, by means of super- 
siatious terror, an absolute dominion over a fceble 
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mind; and the feeblest of all minds was that of his 
unhappy sovereign. Even before the riot whrh had 
made the cardinal supreme in the state, he had suc- 
ceeded in introducing into the palace a new confessor 
selected by himself. In a very short time the King’s 
malady«took a new form. That he was too weak to 
hft his food to his misshapen mouth, that, at thirty 
seven, he had the bald head and wrinkled face of a 
man of seventy; that his complexion was t 

from yellow to green, that he frequently fell down 1n 
fits and remained long insensible, these were no 
longer the worst symptoms of his malady. He had 
always been afraid of ghosts and demons; and it had 
long been necessary that three friars should watch 
every night by his restless bed as a guard against 
hobgebhns. But’ row he was firmly convinced that 
he was bewitched, that he was possessed, that there 
was a devil within him, that there were devils all 
around him. He was exorcised according to the 
torms of his Church: but this ceremony, mstead of 
quieting him, scared him out of almost all the little 
reason that nature had givenéim. In his misery 
and despair he was induced to resort to irregular 
modes of relef. His confessor brought to court 
impostors who pretended that they could interrogate 
the powers of darkness. The Devil was called up, 
sworn and examined. ‘This strange deponent made 
oath, as in ‘the presence of God, that His Cathohe 
Majesty was under a spell, which had heen laid on 
him many years before, for the purpose of preventing 
the continuation of the royal line. A drug had been 
compounded out of the brains and kidneys of°a 
human corpse, 4nd had been administered in a cup 
of chocolate. This potion had dried up all the 
sources of life; and the best remedyvto which the 
patient could now resort would be to swallow a bowl 
of consecrated oil every morning before breakfast. 
Unhappily, the authors of this story fell into contra- 
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dictions which they could excuse only by throwiny 
the blame on Satan, who, they said, was an unwilling 
witness, and a har from the beginning. In the 
midst of their conjuring, the Inquisition came down 
upon them. It must be admitted that, 1f the Holy 
Office had reserved all its terrors for such tages, 1t 
would not now have been remembered as the most 
hateful judicature that was ever known among civi-~ 
hsed men. The sybaltern impostérs were thrown 
into dungeons. But the chief criminal continued to 
be master of the King and of the kingdom. Mean- 
while, in the distempered mind of Charles one mania 
succeeded another. A longing to pry into those 
mysteries of the grave from which hufhan beings 
avert their thoughts had long been, hereditary in his 
house. Juana, trom whgm the méntal constitution of 
her posterity seems to have derived a morbid taint, 
had sate, year after year, by the bed on which lay 
the ghastly remains of her husband, apparelled in 
the rich embroidery and jewels which he had been 
wont to wear while lving. Her son Charles found 
an eccentric pleasur® in celebrating his own ob- 
sequies, in putting on his shroud, placing himself in 
the coffin, covering himself with the pall, and lying 
as one dead till the requiem had Been sung, and the 
mourners had departed leaving him alone in the 
tomb. Philip the Second found a similar pieasure 
in gazing on the huge chest of bronze in which his 
remains wereto be laid, and especially on the skull 
which, encircled with the crown of Spain, grinned 
at him from the cover. Philip the Fourth, too, 
hafikered after burials and burial places, gratified 
his curiosty by gazing on the remains of his great 
grandfather, the Emperor, and sometimes stretched 
himself out af full length hke a cerpse in the niche 
which he had selected for himself in the royal 
cemetery. To that cemetery his son was now 
attracted by a strange fascination. Europe could 
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show no more magnificent place of sepalture. <A 
staircase encrusted with jasper led down frotn the 
stately church of the Escurial ito an octagon 
situated just beneath the high altar. The vault, 
impervious to the sun, was rich with gold and 
precious marbles, which reflected the blaze from a 
huge chandelier of silver. On the right and on the 
Jeft reposed, each in a massy sarcophagus, the de- 
parted kings and queens of Spain. Into this mauso- 
leum the King descended with a long train of 
courtiers, and ordered the coffins to be unclosed. Hus 
mother had been embalmed with such consummate 
sinll that she appeared as she had appeared.on her 
death bed. « The body of his grandfather too seemed 
entire, but crumbled into dust at the first touch. 
From Charles neither the remains of his mother nor 
those of his grandfather could draw any sign of 
sensibility. But, when the gentle and graceful 
Louisa of Orleans, the miserable man’s first wife, 
she who had lhghted up his dark existence with one 
short and pale gleam of happiness, presented herself, 
after the lapse of ten years, te his eyes, his sullen 
apathy gave way. ‘She 1s in heaven,” he cried; 
“and I shall soon be there with her:” and with all 
the speed of wluch his lLmbs were capable, he 
tottered back to the upper air. 

Such was the state of the Court of Spain when, in 
the autumn of 1699, 1t became known that, since 
the death of the Electoral Prince of .Bavaria, the 
governments of France, of England and of the 
United Provinces, were busily engaged in framing a 
second Treaty of Partition. That Castilians would 
be indignant at learning that any foreign, potentate 
meditated the dismemberment of that empire of 
which Castile was,the head might havedeen foreseen. 
But it was less easy to foresee that William would 
be the chief and indeed almost the only object of 
their indignation. If the meditated partition really 
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wus unjustifiable, there could® be no doubt that 
Lewig was far more to blame than William. For it 
was by Lewis, and not by Witham, that the partition 
had been Griginally suggested; and it was Lewis, 
and not William, who was to gain an accession uf 
territory by the partition. Nobody could deubt that 
William would most gladly have acceded to arr 
arrangement by which the Spanish monarchy could 
be preserved entire without danger to the liberties 
of Europe, and that he had agreed to the division of 
that monarchy solely for the purpose of contenting 
Lewis. Nevertheless the Spanish ministers carefully 
avoided whatever could give offence to Lewis, and 
indemnified themselves by offering a gxoss indignity 
to Wilham. The truth 1s that their pnde had, as 
extravagant pride often has, ae tlose affinity with 
meanness. They knew that it was unsafe to insult 
Lewis; and they believed that they might with 
perfect safety insult Wiliam. Lewis was absolute 
master of his large kingdom. He had at no greate 
distance armies and fleets which one word from him 
would put in motigpn. If he were provoked, the 
white flag might in a few days be again flying on 
the walls of Barcelona. His immense power was 
contemplated by the Castihans with hope as well as 
with fear. He and he alone, they imagined, could 
avert that dismemberment of which they cou!d not 
bear to think. Perhaps he might yet Be induced to 
violate the engagements into which he had entered 
with England and Holland, if one of his grandsons 
were named successor to the Spanish throne. He, 
therefore, must be respected and courted. But 
William could at that moment do little to hurt or to 
help. He could hardly be said to have an army. 
He could takg no step which would require an outlay 
of money without the sanction® of the House of 
Commons; and it seemed to be the chief study of 
the House of Commons to cross him and to humble 
VOL. VITI. Oo 
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him, The history of the late session was known to 
the Spaniaids principally by inaccurate rgports 
brought by Irish friars. And, had these reports 
been accurate, the real nature of a Parliamentary 
struggle between the Court party and the Country 
party coyld have been but very imperfectly under- 
stood by the magnates of a realm in which there had 
not, during several generations, been any consti- 
tutional opposition to the royal pleasure. At one 
time it was generally believed at Madiid, not by the 
mere rabble, but by Grandees who had the envied 
privilege of going in coaches and four through the 
streets of the capital, that William had been deposed, 
that he had retired to Holland, that the Parhament 
had resolved that there should be no more kings, 
that a commonweaith had been proclaimed, and that 
a Doge was about to be appoiuted: and, though this 
rumour turned out to be false, it was but too true 
that the English government was, just at that con- 
;jJuncture, in no condition to resent shghts. Accord- 
ingly, the Marquess of Canales, who 1epresented the 
Catholic King at Westminster, received instructions 
to remonstrate in strong language, and was not 
afraid to go beyond those instructions. He delivered 
ta the Secretary of State a note abusive and im- 
pertinent beyond all example and all endurance. 
His master, he wrote, had learnt with amazement 
that King William, Holland and other powers,— for 
the ambassador, prudent even in his blustering, did 
not choose to name the King of France,— were 
engaged in framing a treaty, not only for settling 
the succession to the Spanish crown, but for the 
detestable purpose of dividing the Spanish monarchy. 
The whole scheme was vehemently condemned as 
contrary to the law of nature and to the, law of God. 
The ambassador appealed from the King of Eng- 
land to the Parliament, to the nobility, and to the 
whole natien, and concluded by giving notice that 
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he should lay the whole case before the two Houses 
wher next they met. 

The style of this paper shows how strong an im- 
pression had been made on foreign nations by the 
unfortunate events of the late session. The King, 
it was plain, was no longer considered as tke bead of 
the government. He was charged with having com- 
mitted a wrong; but he was not asked to make Te- 
paration. He was treated as a subordinate officer 
who had been guilty of an offence against public 
law, and was threatened with the displeasure of the 
Commons, who, as the real rulers of the state, were 
bound to keep their servants m order. The Lords 
wustices read this outrageous note with indignation, 
and sent it with all speed to Loo, Thence they re- 
ceived, with equal speed, directions to send Canales 
out of the country. Our ambassador was at the 
same time recalled from Madrid; and all diplomatic 
intercourse between England and Spain was sus- 
pended. - 

It is probable that Canales would have expressed 
himself in a less ursbecoming manner, had there not 
already existed a most unfortunate quarrel between 
Spain and Wilham, a quarrel in which William was 
perfectly blameless, but in which the unanimous 
feeling of the English Parliament and of the English 
nation was on the side of Spain. 

It is necessary to go back some years for the pur- 
pose of traging the origin and progress of 
this quarrel. Few portions of our history 
are more interesting or instructive: but few have 
leeen more obscure and distorted by passion and pre- 
judice. .The story is an exciting*® one; and it has 
generally been told by writers whose judgment had 
been perverted by strong national partiahty. Their 
invectives and lamentations have still to be tempe- 
rately examined ; and it mav well be doubted whether, 
even now, after the lapse of more than a century and 
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a half, feelings hardly compatible with temperate 
examination will not be stirred up in many rinds 
by the name of Darien. In truth that name is asso- 
ciated with calamities so cruel that the recollection 
of them may not unnaturally disturb the equipoise 
even of a fair and sedate mind. 

The man who brought these calamities on his 
country was not a mere visionary or a mere swindler. 
He was that William Paterson whose name is hon- 
ourably associated with the auspicious commencement 
of a new era in English commerce and in English 
finance. His plan of a national bank, having been 
examined and approved by the most eminent states- 
men who satesin the Parhament house at Westminster 
and by the most eminent merchants who walked the 
Exchange of Londér, had been carried into execution 
with signal success. He thought, and perhaps 
thought with reason, that his services had been ill 
requited. He was, indeed, one of the original 

eDirectors of the great corporation which owed its 
existence to him; but he was not reelected. It may 
easily be believed that his coHeagues, citizens of 
ample fortune and of long experience in the practical 
part of trade, aldermen, wardens of companies, heads 
of firms well knowr in every Burse throughout the 
civilised world, were not well pleased to see among 
them in Grocers’ Hall a foreign adventurer whose 
whole capital’ consisted in an inventive brain and a 
persuasive tongue. Some of them were probably 
weak enough to dislike him for being a Scot: some 
were probably mean enough to be jealous of hi: 
parts and knowledge: and even persons who were 
not unfavourably disposed to him might have dis- 
covered, before they had known him long, that, with 
all his cleverness, was deficient in cocumon sense ; 
that his mind was full of schemes which, at the first 
glance, had a specious aspect, but which, on closer 
examination, appeared to be impracticable or per- 
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nicious ; and that the benefit*which the public had 
dergved from one happy project formed by him would 
be very dearly purchased if it were taken for granted 
that all his other projects must be equally happy. 
Disgusted by what he considered as the ingratitude 
of the English, he repaired to the Contigent, in the 
hope that he might be able to interest the traders ot 
the Hanse Towns and the princes of the German 
Empire in his plans. From tke Continent he re- 
turned unsucces&ful to London; and then at length 
the thought that he might be more justly appreciated 
by his countrymen than by strangers seems to have 
msen in his mind. Just at this time he fell in with 
Fletcher of Saltoun, who happened tq be in England. 
These eccentric men soon became intimate. Each 
of them had his monomania;*and the two mono- 
manias suited each ther perfectly. Fletcher’s whole 
soul was possessed by a sore, jealous, punctilious 
patriotism. His heart was ulcerated by the thought 
of the poverty, the feebleness, the political insignié- 
eance of Scotland, and of the indignities which she 
had suffered at the hand of her powerful and opulent 
neighbour. When he talked of her wrongs his dark 
meagre face took its sternest expression : his habitual 
frown grew blacker; and his eyes flashed more than 
their wonted fire. Paterson, on the other hand, 
firmly believed himself to have discovered the means 
of making any state which would foHow his counsel 
great and prosperous in a time which, when com- 
pared with the life of an individual, could hardly be 
ealled long, and which, in the life of a nation, was 
e but as a moment. There is not the least reason to 
believe that he was dishonest. « Indeed he would 
have found more difficulty in deceiving others had he 
not begun, by deceiving himself. Huis faith in his 
own schemes was strong even to martyrdom; and 
the eloquence with which he illustrated and defended 
‘lem had all the charm of sinceritv and of enthu- 
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siasm. Very seldom has any blunder committed by 
fools, or any villany devised by impostors, broyght 
on any society miseries so great as the dreams of 
these two friends, both of them men of integrity 
and both of them men of parts, were destined to 
bring on Scotland. 

In 1695 the pair went down together to their 
native country. The Parliament of that country was 
then about to meet,under the presidency of Tweed- 
dale, an old acquaintance and country neighbour of 
Fletcher. On Tweeddale the first attack was made. 
He was a shrewd, cautious, old politician. Yet it 
should seem that he was not able to hold out against 
the skill and, energy of the assailants. Perhaps, 
however, he was not altogether a dupe. The public 
mind was at that maqment violently agitated. Men 
of all parties were clamouring for an inquiry into 
the slaughter of Glencoe. There was reason to fear 
that the session which was about to commence would 
he stormy. In such circumstances the Lord High 
Commissioner might think that it would be prudent 
to appease the anger of the Estates by offering an 
almost irresistible bait to their cupidity. If such 
was the policy of Tweeddale, it was, for the moment, 
eminently successful. The Parliament, which met 
burning with indignation, was soothed into good 
humour. The blood of the murdered Macdonalds 
continued to cry for vengeance in vain. The schemes 
of Paterson, brought forward under the patronage of 
the ministers of the Crown, were sanctioned by the 
unanimous voice of the Legislature. 

The great projector was the idol of the whole nation.. 
Men spoke to him. with more profound respect than 
to the Lord High Commissioner. His antechamber 
was crowded with solicitors desirous to gatch some 
drops, of that golden shower of which he was sup- 
posed to be the dispenser. To be seen walking with 
him in \he High Street, to be honoured by him with 
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a private interview of a quart@ér of an hour, were 
enviable distinctions. He, after the fashion of all 
the false prophets who have deluded themselves and 
others, drew new faith 1n his own he from the cre- 
dulity of his disciples. His countenance, his voice, 
his gestures, indicated boundless self-inaportance. 
When he appeared in public he looked,— such is 
the language of one who probably had often seen 
him,— lke Atlas conscious that « word was on his 
shoulders. But the airs which he gave himself only 
heightened the respect and admiration which he 
inspired. His demeanour was regarded as a model. 
Scotchmen who wished to be thought wise looked as 
lke Paterson as they could. 

His plan, though as yet disclosed ‘to the public 
only by glimpses, was applauded by all classes, fac- 
tions and sects, lords? merchants, advocates, divines, 
Whigs and Jacobites, Cameronians and Episcopalians. 
In truth, of all the ten thousind bubbles of which 
history has preserved the memory, none was ever 
more skilfully puffed into existence; none ever soared 
higher, or ghttered@ more brilhantly; and none ever 
burst with a more lamentable explosion. There was, 
however, a certain mixture of truth in the magnrfi 
cent day dream which produced such fatal effects. 

Scotland was, indeed, not blessed with a mild 
climate or a fertile soul. But the richest spots that 
had ever existed on the face of the tarth dad been 
spots quite as little favoured by nature. It was on 
a bare rock, surrounded by deep sea, that the streets 
of Tyre were piled up to a dizzy height. On that 

eterile crag were woven the robes of Persian satraps 
and Sjcilian tyrants: there were fashioned silver 
bowls and chargers for the banjuets of kings: and 
there Pomeranian amber was set in Lydian gold to 
adorn the necks of queens. In the warehouses were 
collected the fine linen of Egypt and the odorous 
gums of Arabia; the ivory of India, and the tin of 
o4 
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Britain. In the port lay fleets of great ships which 
had weathered the storms of the Euxine an the 
Atlantic. Powerful and wealthy colonies in distant 
parts of the world looked up with filhal reverence to 
the httle island; and despots, who trampled on the 
laws and,outraged the feelings of all the nations be- 
tween the Hydaspes and the /®gean, condescended 
to court the population of that busy hive. At a 
later period, on a dreary bank formed by the soil which 
the Alpine streams swept down td the Adriatic, rose 
the palaces of Venice. Within a space which would 
not have been thought large enough for one of the 
parks of a rude northern baron were collected riches 
far exceeding those of a northern kingdom. In 
almost every one of the private dwellings which 
fringed the Great Canal were to be seen plate, 
mirrors, jewellery, tapestry, paintings, carving, such 
as might move the envy of the master of Holyrood. 
In the arsenal were munitions of war sufficient to 
emaintain a contest against the whole power of the 
Ottoman Empire. And, before the grandeur of 
Venice had declined, another eommonwealth, still 
less favoured, if possible, by nature, had rapidly 
risen to a power and opulence which the whole civi- 
lised world contemplated with envy and admiration. 
On a desolate marsh overhung by fogs and exhaling 
diseases, a marsh where there was neither wood nor 
stone, ngither firm earth nor drinkable water, a marsh 
from which the ocean on one side and the Rhine on 
the other were with difficulty kept out by art, was to 
be found the most prosperous community in Europe. 
The wealth which was collected within five miles cf 
the Stadthouse ef Amsterdam would purchase the 
fee simple of Scotland. And why should this be? 
Was there any reason to believe that,nature had 
bestowed on the Phoenician, on the Venetian, or on 
the Hollander, a larger measure of activity, of in- 
genuity, of forethought, of self-command, than on 
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the citizen of Edinburgh or Glasguw? The truth 
was that, in all those qualities which conduce to 
success in life, and especially in commercial life, 
the Scot had never been surpassed; perhaps he had 
never been equalled. All that was necessary was 
that his energy should take a proper diregtion ; and 
a proper direction Paterson undertook to give. 

His esoteric project was the original project of 
Christopher Columbus, extended and mgdified. Co- 
lunbus had hopéd to establish a communication 
between our quarter of the world and India across 
the great western ocean. But he was stopped by an 
unexpected obstacle. The American continent, 
stretching far north and far south into, cold and in- 
hospitable regions, presented what seemed an insur 
mountable barrier to his progressS and, in the same 
year in which he fir#t set foot on that continent, 
Gama reached Malabar by doubling the Cape of 
Good Hope. The consequence was that during two 
hundred years the trade of Europe with the remotere 
parts of Asia had been carried on by rounding the 
immense peninsula of Africa. Paterson now revived 
the project of Columbus, and persuaded himself and 
others that it was possible to carry that project into 
effect in such a manner as to make his country the 
greatest emporium that had ever existed on our globe. 

For this purpose it was necessary to occupy in 
America some spot which might be a*resting place 
between Scotland and India. It was true that almost 
every habitable part of America had already been 
seized by some European power. Paterson, however, 
imagined that one province, the most important of 
all, had been overlooked by the short-sighted cupidity 
of vulgar politicians and vulgar traders. The isthmus 
which joined, the two great continents of the New 
World remained, according to him, unappropriated. 
Great Spanish vice-royalties, he said, lay on the east 
and on the west; but the mountains and forests of 
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Darien were abandoiied to rude tribes which followed 
their own usages and obeyed their own princeg, He 
had been in that part of the world, in what character 
was not quite clear. Some said that he had gone 
thither to convert the Indians, and some that he had 
gone thither to rob the Spamards. But, missionary 
or pirate, he had visited Darien, and had brought away 
none but delightful recollections. The havens, he 
averred, were capacious and secure: the seaswarmed 
with turtle: the country was so ‘mountainous that, 
within nine degrees of the equator, the climate was 
temperate; and yet the inequalities of the ground 
offered no impediment to the conveyance of goods. 
Nothing woyld be easier than to construct roads 
along which a string of mules or a wheeled carriage 
might in the course.of a single day pass from sea to 
sea. The soil was, to the depth of several feet, a 
rich black mould, on which a profusion of valuable 
herbs and fruits grew spontaneously, and on which 
eall the choicest productions of tropical regions might 
easily be raised by human industry and art; and yet 
the exuberant fertility of the earth had not tainted the 
purity of the air. Considered merely as a place of 
residence, the isthmus was a paradise. <A colony 
placed there could not fail to prosper, even if it had 
no wealth except what was derived from agriculture. 
But agriculture was a secondary object in the coloni- 
sation of Darfen. Let but that precious neck of land 
be occupied by an intelligent, an enterprising, a 
thrifty race; and, in a few years, the whole trade 
between India and Europe must be drawn to that 
point. The tedious and perilous passage round Afric. 
would soon be abandoned. The merchant would 
no longer expose his cargoes to the mountainous 
villows and capricious gales of the Antarctic seas. 
The greater part’ of the voyage from Europe to 
Darien, and the whole voyage from Darien to the 
richest kingdoms of Asia, would be a rapid yet 
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easy gliding before the trade wiflds over blue and 
sparkhyg waters. The voyage back across the Pacific 
would, in the latitude of Japan, be almost equally 
speedy and pleasant. Time, labour, money, would 
be saved. The returns would come in more quickly. 
Fewer bards would be required to navigate tle ships. 
The loss of a vessel would be a rare event. The 
trade would increase fast. In a short time 1t would 
double; and it would all pass throug# Darien. 
Whoever possessed that door of the sea, that key of 
the universe,— such were the bold figuies which 
Paterson loved to employ,— would give law to both 
hemispheres; and would, by peaceful arts, without 
shedding one drop of blood, establish ay empire as 
splendid as that of Cyrus or Alexander. Of the 
kingdoms of Europe, ScotlandeWas, as yet, the 
poorest and the least cofisidered. If she would but 
occupy Darien, 1f she would but become one great 
free port, one great warehouse for the wealth which 
the soil of Darien might produce, and for the stall 
greater wealth which would be poured into Darien 
from Canton and Siam, from Ceylon and the Mo- 
luccas, from the mouths of the Ganges and the 
Gulf of Cambay, she would at once take her place 
in the first rank among nations.. No rival would 
be able to contend with her either in the West 
Indian or in the East Indian trade. The beggarly 
country, as it had been insolently calle@® by the in- 
habitants of warmer and more fruitful regions, 
would be the great mart for the choicest, luxuries, 
sugar, rum, coffee, chocolate, tobacco, the tea and 
powelain of China, the muslin of Dacca, the shawls 
of Cashmere, the diamonds of Golconda, the peails 
of Karrack, the delicious birds’ nests of Nicobar, 
cinnamon and gepper, ivory and sandal wood. From 
Scotland would come all the finest jewels and 
brocade worn by duchesses at the balls of St. James’s 
avd Versailles. From Scotland would come all the 
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saltpetre which would furnish the means of war to 
the fleets and armies of contending potentateg. And 
on all the vast riches which would be constantly 
passing through the little kingdom a toll would be 
paid which would remain behind. There would be 
a@ prosperity such as might seem fabulous, a pros- 
perity of which every Scotchman, from the peer to 
the cadie, would partake. Soon, all along the now 
desolate shores of the Forth and Clyde, villas and 
pleasure grounds would be as‘thick as along the 
edges of the Dutch canals. Edinburgh would vie 
with London and Paris; and the baillie of Glasgow 
or Dundee would have as stately and well furnished 
a mansion, and as fine a gallery of pictures, as any 
burgomaster of Amsterdam. 

This magnificént plan was at first but partially 
disclosed to the public. A dolony was to be planted : 
a vast trade was to be opened between both the 
Indies and Scotland: but the name of Darien was as 
yet pronounced only in whispers by Paterson and by 
his most confidential friends. He had however shown 
enough to excite boundless hoges and desires. How 
well he succeeded in inspiring others with his own 
feelings is sufficiently proved by the memorable Act 
to which the Lord High Commissioner gave the 
Royal sanction on the 26th of June 1695. By this 
Act some persons who were named, and such other 
persons as should join with them, were formed into a 
corporation, which was to be named the Company of 
Scotland trading to Africa and the Indies. The 
amount of the capital to be employed was not fixed 
by law; but it was provided that one half of the stock 
at least must be held by Scotchmen resident in Scot- 
land, and that no stock which had been originally 
held by a Scotchman resident in Scotlend should ever 
pe transferred to any but a Scotchman resident in 
Scotland. An entire monopoly of the trade with 
Asia, Africa and America, for a term of thirty one 
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years, was granted to the Compary. All goods im- 
norted by the Company were during twenty one years 
to be duty free, with the exception of foreign sugar 
and tobacco. Sugar and tobacco grown on the 
Company’s own plantations were exempted from all 
taxation. Every member and every servant of the 
Company was to be privileged against impressment 
and arrest. If any of these privileged persons was 
im pressed or arrested, the Company wag-€uthorise 
to release him, and ‘to demand the assistance both of 
the civil and of the military power. The Company 
was authorised to take possession of unoccypied 
territories in any part of Asia, Africa or America, and 
there to plant colonies, to build towns and forts, to 
impose taxes, and to provide m ines, arms and 
ammunition, to raise troops, to wage war, to conclude 
treaties; and the King *was made to promise that, if 
any foreign state should injure the Company, he 
would interpose, and would, at the public charge, ob- 
tain reparation. Lastly it was provided that, in order | 
to give greater security and solemnity to this most ex- 
orhitant grant, the whole substance of the Act should 
be set forth in Letters Patent to which the Chancellor 
was directed to put the Great Seal without delay. 
The letters were drawn: the Great Seal was 
affixed: the subscription books were opened; the 
shares were fixed at a hundred pounds sterling each ; 
and from the Pentland Firth to the Solway Firth 
every man who had a hundred pounds was impatient 
to put down his name. About two hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds were actually paid up. This 
may vot, at first sight, appear a large sum to those 
who remember the bubbles of 1825 and of 1845, and 
would assuredly not have sufficed to defray the 
charge of three months of war with Spain. Yet the 
effort was marvellous when it may be affirmed with 
vonfidence that the Scotch people voluntarily con- 
tributed for the colonisation of Darien a larger pro- 
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portion of their sfibstance than any other people 
ever, in the same space of time, voluntaiily con- 
tributed to any commercial undertaking. A great 
part of Scotland was then as poor and rude as Iceland 
now is. There were five or six shires which did not 
altogether contain so many guineas and crowns as 
were tossed about every day by the shovels of a single 
goldsmith in Lombard Street. Even the noblics had 
very litths ready money. They generally took a 
laige part of their rents in kind, and were thus able, 
on their own domains, to live plentifully and hos- 
pitahly. But there were many esquires in Kent and 
Somersetshire who received from their tenants a 
greater quantity of gold and silver than a Duke of 
Gordon ora Marquess of Atholl drew from extensive 
provinces. The‘ secuniary remuneration of the 
clergy was such as would ha¥Ve moved the pity of the 
most needy curate who thought it a privilege to 
drink his ale and smoke his pipe in the kitchen of 
an English manor house. Even in the fertile Merse 
tllere were parishes of which the minister received 
only from four to eight pounds sterling in cash. 
The official income of the Lord President of the 
Court of Session was only five hundred a year; that 
of the Lord Justice Clerk only four hundred a year. 
The land tax of the whole kingdom was fixed some 
years later by the Treaty of Union, at little more 
than half thé land tax of the single county of Norfolk. 
Four hundred thousand pounds probably bore as 
great a ratio to the wealth of Scotland then as forty 
millions would bear now. 

The list of the members of the Darien Compamy 
deserves to be examined. The number of share- 
holders was about fourteen hundred. The largest 
quantity of stock registered in one name was three 
thousand pounds. The heads of three noble houses 
took three thousand pounds each, the Duke of 
Hamilton, the Duke of Queensbury and Lord Bel- 
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haven, a man of ability, spirit 4nd patriotism, who 
had entered into the design with enthusiasm not 
inferior to that of Fletcher. Argyle held fifteen 
hundred pounds. John Dalrymple, but too well 
known as the Master of Stair, had just succeeded to 
his father’s title and estate, and was noweViscount 
Stair. He put down his name for a thousand pounds. 
The number of Scotch peers who subscribed was 
between thirty and forty. The Cuty of, €dinburgh, 
in its corporate capacity, took three thousand pounds, 
the City of Glasgow three thousand, the City of Perth 
two thousand. But the great majority of the sub- 
scribers contributed only one hundred or two hundred 
pounds each. A very few divines who were settled 
in the capital or in other large towns were able to 
purchase shares. It is melanchelf to see in the roll 
the name of more thaf? one professional man whose 
paternal anxiety led him to lay out probably all his 
hardly earned savings 1n purchasing a hundred pound 
share for each of his children. If, indeed, Paterson’s 
predictions had been verified, such a share would, 
according to the nations of that age and country, 
have been a handsome portion for the daughter of 
a writer or a surgeon. 

That the Scotch are a people eminently intelligent, 
wary, resolute and self-possessed 1s obvious to the 
most superficial observation. That they are a people 
peculiarly hable to dangerous fits of® passion and 
delusions of the imagination is less generally ac- 
knowledged, ‘but is not less true. The whole king- 
dom seemed to have gone mad. Paterson had 
acguired an influence resembling rather that of the 
founder of a new religion, that of a Mahomet, that 
of a Joseph Smith, than that of a commercial pro- 
jector. Blind faith in a religion, fanatical zeal for a 
religion, are too common to astonish us. But such 
faith and zeal seem strangely out of place in the 
transactions of the money market. It is true that 
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we are judging after the event. But before the event 
materials sufficient for the forming of a sound,judg- 
ment were within the reach of all who cared to use 
them. It seems incredible that men of sense, who 
had only a vague and general notion of Paterson’s 
scheme, chould have staked everything on the success 
of that scheme. It seems more incredible still that 
men to whom the details of that scheme had been 
confided shzuld aot have looked into any of the 
common books of history or geogtaphy in which an 
account of Darien might have been found, and should 
not Fave asked themselves the simple question, 
whether Spain was hkely to endure a Scotch colony 
in the heart of her Transatlantic dominions. It was 
notorious that she claimed the sovereignty of the 
isthmus on specious, nay, on solid, grounds. <A 
Spaniard had been the first discoverer of the coast of 
Darien. A Spaniard had built a town and established 
. government on that coast. A Spaniard had, with 
‘ yreat labour and peril, crossed the mountainous neck 
of Jand, had seen rolling beneath him the vast Pacific, 
uever before revealed to European eyes, had descended, 
sword in hand, into the waves up to his girdle, and 
had there solemnly taken possession of sea and shore, 
in the name of the Crown of Castile. It was true 
that the region which Paterson described as a para- 
dise, had been found by the first Castilian settlers to 
be a land of “misery and death. The poisonous air, 
exhaled from rank jungle and stagnant water, had 
compelled them to remove to the neighbouring haven 
of Panama; and the Red Indians had been con- 
temptuously permitted to live after their own fashien 
on the pestilential soil. But that soil was still con- 
sidered, and might well be considered, by Spain as 
her own. In y countries there were tracts of 
morass, of mountain, of forest, in which governments 
did not think 1t worth while to be at the expense of 
maintaining order, and in which rude tribes enjoyed 
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by connivance a kind of independence. It was not 
necegsary for the members of the Company of Scot- 
land trading to Africa and the Indies to look very 
far for an example. In some highland districts, not 
more than a hundred miles from Edinburgh, dwelt 
clans which had always regarded the authority of 
King, Parhament, Privy Council and Court of Session, 
quite as little as the aboriginal population of Darien 
regarded the authority of the Spanish Y@eroys afd 
Audiences. Yet tt would surely have feen thought 
an outrageous violation of public law in the King of 
Spain to take possession of Appin and Lochaber. 
And would it be a less outrageous violation of*public 
law in the Scots to seize on a Poe in the very 
centre of his possessions, on the plea that this pro- 
vince was in the same state jm which Appin and 
Lochaber had been d@ring centuries ? 

So grossly unjust was Paterson’s scheme; and yet 
it was less unjust than impolitic. Torpid as Spain 
had become, there was still one point on which she, 
was exquisitely sensitive. The slightest encroachment 
of apy other European power even on the outskirts 
of her American dominions sufficed to disturb her 
repose and to brace her paralysed nerves. To im- 
agine that she would tamely suffer adventurers from 
one of the most insignificant kingdoms of the Old 
World to form a settlement in the midst of her em- 
pire, within a day’s sail of Portobelle on one side 
and of Carthagena on the other, was ludicrously 
absurd. She would have been just as likely to let 
them take possession of the Escurial. It was, there- 
fore, evident that, before the new Company could 
even begin its commercial operatiens, there must be 
a war with Spain and a complete triumph over Spain. 
What meays had the Company of waging such a 
war, and what chance of achie such a triumph ? 
The ordinary revenue of Scotland in tame of peace 
was between sixty and seventy thousand a year. 

vou. VIII. P 
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The extraordinary supplies granted to the Crown 
during the war with France had amounted peghaps 
to as much more. Spain, it is true, was no longer 
the Spain of Pavia and Lepanto. But, even in her 
decay, she possessed in Europe resources which ex- 
ceeded thirty fold those of Scotland ; and in America, 
where the struggle must take place, the disproportion 
was still greater. The Spanish ficets and arsenals 
wére doubeless in, wretched condition. But there 
were Spanish fleets; there were ‘Spanish arsenals. 
The galleons, which sailed every year from Seville to 
the neighbourhood of Darien and from the neigh- 
bourhood of Darien back to Seville, were in tolerable 
condition, and formed, by themselves, a considerable 
armament. Scotland had not a single ship of the 
line, nor a single duckyard where such a ship could 
be built. A marine sufficient to overpower that of 
Spain must be, not merely equipped and manned, 
but created. An aimed force sufficient to defend the 
isthmus against the whole power of the viceroyalties 
of Mexico and Peru must be sent over five thousand 
miles of ocean. What was the,charge of such an 
expedition hkely to be? Oliver had, in the pre- 
ceding generation, wrested a West Indian island from 
Spain: but, in order to do this, Oliver, a man who 
thoroughly understood the administration of war, 
who wasted nothing, and whe was excellently served, 
had been forced to spend, in a single year, on his 
navy alone, twenty times the ordinary revenue of 
Scotland; and, since his days, war had’ been con- 
stantly becoming more and more costly. 

It was plain that Scotland could not alone supporte 
the charge of a contest with the enemy whom Pater- 
son was bent on provoking. And what assistance 
was she likely to have from abroad? Undoubtedly 
the vast oolonial eripire and the narrow colonial 
policy of Spain, were regarded with an evil eye by 
snore than one great maritime power. But there 
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was ne great maritime power Whch would not far 
ratbeg have seen the isthmus between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific in the hands of Spain, than in the 
hands of the Damen Company. Lewis could not but 
dread whatever tended to aggrandise a state governed 
by Wilham. To Holland the East India tgade was 
as the apple of her eye. She had been the chief 
gainer by the discoveries of Gama; and it might be 
expected that she would do all thatecould. Se done by 
craft, and,1f need Were, by violence, rather than suffer 
any rival to be to her what she had been to Venice. 
England remained; and Paterson was sanguine 
enough to flatter himself that England might be in- 
duced to lend her powerful aid tothe Cqmpany. He 
and Lord Belhaven repaired to London, opened an 
office in Clement’s Lane, formed @*Board of Directors 
auxiliary to the Central Board at Edinburgh, and 
wnvited the capitalsts of the Royal Exchange to sub- 
scribe for the stock which had not been reserved for 
Scotchmen resident in Scotland. A few monited men 
were allured by the bait: but the clamour of the 
City was loud and suenacing; and from the City a 
feeling of indignation spread fast through the coun 

try. In this feeling there was undoubtedly a large 
mixture of evil. National antipathy operated on 
some minds, religious antipathy on others. Butitis 
impossible to deny that the anger which Paterson’s 
schemes excited throughout the south*of the island 
was, in the main, just and reasonable. Though it 
was not yet generally known 1n what preeise spot his 
colony was to be planted, there could be httle doubt 
that he intended to occupy some part of America; and 
there could be as httle doubt that such occupation 
would be resisted. There would be a maritime war; 
and such a war Scotland had no means of carrying 
en. The state of her finances “was such that she 
must be quite unable to fit out even a single squad- 
ron of moderate size. Before the conflict had lasted 
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three months, she “would have neither money nor 
credit left. These things were obvious to eevery 
coffeehouse politician ; and it was impossible to believe 
that they had escaped the notice of men so able and 
well informed as some who sate in the Privy Council 
and Parliament at Edinburgh. In one way only 
could the conduct of these schemers be explaimed. 
They meant to make a dupe and a tool of the 
Southron. “The two British kingdoms were so closely 
connected, physically and pohtiéally, that 1t was 
scarcely possible for one of them to be at peace with 
a power with which the other was at war. If the 
Scotch drew Kang William into a quarrel, England 
must, from regard to her own dignity which was 
bound up with his, support him in it. She was to 
be tricked into 2’ Sloody and expensive contest in 
the event of which she had no interest; nay, into a 
contest in which victory would be a greater calamity 
to her than defeat. She was to lavish her wealth 
and the hves of her seamen, in order that a set of 
cunning foreigners might enjoy a monopoly by which 
she would be the cnief sufferer. « She was to conquer 
and defend provinces for the Scotch corporation ; 
and her reward was to be that her merchants were 
to be undersold, her customers decoyed away, her 
exchequer beggared. There would be an end to the 
disputes between the Old East India Company and 
the New East India Company; for both Companies 
would be ruined alike. The two great springs of 
revenue would be dried up together. What would 
be the receipt of the Customs, what of the Excise, 
when vast magazines of sugar, rum, tobacco, coffec, 
chocolate, tea, spices, silks, muslins, all duty free, 
should be formed along the estuaries of the Forth 
and of the Clyde, and along the border from the 
mouth of the Esk to the mouth of the Tweed? What 
army, what fleet, would be sufficient to protect the 
mterests of the government and of the fair trader 
when the whole kingdom of Scotland should be turned 
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inte one great smuggling establishment? Paterson’s 
plan was simply this, that England should first spend 
millions in defence of the trade of his Company, and 
should then be plundered of twice as many mullions 
by means of that very trade. 

The cry of the city and of the nation Was soon 
echoed by the legislature. When the Parliament 
met for the first time after the general glection ef 
1695, Rochester called the attentiohf of Zne Lords to 
the constitution and designs of the Company. Seve- 
ral witnesses were summoned to the bar, and gave 
evidence which produced a powerful effect on the 
House. ‘If these Scots are to have their way,” said 
one peer, “I shall go and settle in Scottand, and not 
stay here to be made a beggar.” The Lords re- 
solved to represent strongly to tlfe" King the injustice 
of requiring England to exert her power in support 
of an enterprise which, if successful, must be fatal to 
her commerce and to her finances. A representation 
was drawn up and communicated to the Commons. 
The Commons eagerly concurred, and complhmented 
the Peers on the prémptitude with which their Lord- 
ships had, on this occasion, stood forth to protect the 
public interests. The two Houses went up together 
to Kensington with the address. » William had been 
under the walls of Namur when the Act for incor- 
porating the Company had been touched with his 
sceptre at Edinburgh, and had known nothing about 
that Act till his attention had been called to it by 
the clamour of his English subjects. He now said, 
in plain terms, that he had been ill served in Scotland, 
bat that he would try to find a remedy for the eval 
which had been brought to his notice. The Lord 
High Commissioner Tweeddale and Secretary John- 
stone were imemnediately dismissed., But the Act which 
had been passed by their management still continued 
to be law in Scotland; nor was it in their master’s 
power to undo what they had done. 
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The Commons were not content with addressing 
the throne. They instituted an inquiry info the 
proceedings of the Scotch Company in London. 
Belhaven made his escape to his own country, and 
was there beyond the reach of the Serjeant-at-Arms. 
But Paterson and some of his confederates weie 
severely examined. It soon appeared that the Board 
which wag. canes in Clement’s Lane had done things 
which were™ertainly imprudent and perhaps illegal. 
The Act of Incorporation empowered the directors 
to take and to administer to their servants an oath 
of fidehty. But that Act was on the south of the 
Tweed a nullity. Nevertheless the directors had, in 
the heart of"the City of London, taken and admunis- 
tered this oath, and had thus, by 1:mplication, asserted 
that the powers conferred on,them by the legislature 
of Scotland accompanied them to England. It 
was resolved that they had been guilty of a high 
crime and misdemeanour, and that they should be 
impeached. A committee was appointed to frame 
articles of impeachment; but the task proved a 
difficult one; and the prosecution was suffered to 
drop, not however till the few English capitalists 
who had at first been friendly to Paterson’s project 
had been terrified into renouncing all connection 

Now, surely, if not before, Paterson ought to have 
seen that his project could end in nothing but shame 
to himself and ruin to his worshippere. From the 
first it had been clear that England alone could pro- 
tect his Company against the enmity of Spain; and 
it was now clear that Spain would be a less formidable 
enemy than England. It was impossible that his 
plan could excite greater indignation in the Council 
of the Indies at Medrid, or in thé HovfSe of Trade at 
Seville, than it had excited in London. Unhappily 
he was given over to astrong delusion; and the blind 
multitude eagerly followed their blind leader. In- 
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deed his dupes were maddened by that which should 
have*sobered them. The proceedings of the Parlia- 
ynent which sate at Westminster, proceedings just 
and reasonable in substance, but in manner doubtless 
harsh and insolent, had roused the angry passions of 
a nation, feeble indeed m numbers and in? material 
resources, but eminently high spirited. The pro- 
verbial pride of the Scotch was too muck for their 
proverbial shrewdness. The vot&és of the English 
Lords and Commons were treated with marked con- 
tempt. The populace of Edinburgh burned Rochester 
in effigy. Money was poured faster than ev®r into 
the treasury of the Company. A stately house, in 
Milne Square, then the most modern afd fashionable 
part of Edinburgh, was purchased and fitted up at 
once as an office and,a warehéuse. Ships adapted 
both for war and for trade were required: but the 
means of building such ships did not exist in Scot- 
land; and no firm in the south of the island was 
disposed to enter into a contract which might not’ 
improbably be considered by the House of Commons 
as an impeachable dffence. It was necessary to have 
recourse to the dockyards of Amsterdam and Ham- 
burg. At an expense of fifty thousand pounds a few 
vessels were procured, the largest of which would 
hardly have ranked as sixtieth in the English navy; 
and with this force, a force not sufficient to keep 
the pirates of Sallee in check, the Company threw 
down the gauntlet to all the maritime powers in the 
world. 

It was not till the summer of 1698 that all was 
feady for the expedition which was to change the 
face of» the globe. The number of seamen and 
colonists who embarked at Leith was twelve hundred. 
Of the colorfists rakany were younger sons of honour- 
able families, or officers who had been disbanded 
since the peace. It was impossible to find room for 
all who were desirous of emigrating. It is said that 
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some persons who had vainly applied for a passage 
hid themselves in dark corners about the shipss and, 
when discovered, refused to depart, clung to the 
rigging, and were at last taken on shore by main 
force. This infatuation is the more extraordinary 
because few of the adventurers knew to what place 
they were gomg. All that was quite certam was 
that a colpny was to be planted somewhere, and to 
be named Caledonia. The genera] opmion was that 
the fleet would steer for some part of the coast of 
America. But this opinion was not universal. At 
the Dutch embassy in Saint James’s Square there 
was an uneasy suspicion that the new Caledonia 
would be fouaded among those Eastern spice islands 
with which Amsterdam had long carried on a lucra- 
tive commerce. : 

The supreme direction of the expedition was en- 
trusted to a Council of Seven. Two Presbyterian 
chaplains and a precentor were on board. A cargo 
had been laid in which was afterwards the subject of 
much mirth to the enemies of the Company, slippers 
innumerable, four thousand petiwigs of all kinds 
from plain bobs to those magnificent structures 
which, in that age, towered high above the foreheads 
and descended to ¢he elbows of men of fashion, 
bales of Scotch woollen stuffs which nobody within 
the tropics could wear, and many hundreds of 
English biblés which neither Spaniard nor Indian 
could read. Paterson, flushed with pride and hope, 
not only accompanied the expedition, but took with 
him his wife, a comely dame, whose heart he had 
won in London, where she had presided over one of 
the great coffee-lhouses in the neighbourhood of the 
Royal Exchange. At length on the twenty fifth of 
July the ships, followed by many tearful eyes, and 
commended to heaven in many vain prayers, sailed 
out of the estuary of the Forth. 

The voyage was much louger than a voyage to 
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the Antipodes now is; and the adventurers suffered 
muck, The rations were scanty: there were bitter 
complaints both of the bread and of the meat; 
and, when the little fleet, after passing round the 
Orkneys and Ireland, touched at Madeira, those 
gentlemen who had fine clothes among thei» baggage 
were glad to exchange embroidered coats and laced 
waistcoats for provisions and wine. Froj Madeira 
the adventurers ran across the Aélantic, landed on 
an uninhabited islet lymg between Porto Rico and 
St. Thomas, took possession of this desolate spot in 
the name of the Company, set up a tent, and boisted 
the white cross of St. Andrew. Soon, however, they 
were warned off by an officer who was sent from St. 

Thomas to inform them that they were tiespassing 
on the territory of the King fF Denmark. Thev 
proceeded on their véyage, having obtained the ser- 
vices of an old buccaneer who knew the coast of 
Central America well. Under his pilotage they an- 
chored on the first of November close to the Isthmus’® 
of Darien. One of the gieatest princes of the 
country soon came on board. The courtiers who 
attended him, ten or twelve in number, were stark 
naked: but he was distinguished by a red coat, a 
pair of cotton drawers, and an old hat. He had a 
Spanish name, spoke Spanish, and affected the grave 
deportment of a Spamsh don. The Scotch pro- 
pitiated Andreas, as he was called, bY a present of 
a new hat blazing with gold lace, ‘and assured him 
that, if he would trade with them, they would treat 
him better than the Castilans had done. 

» A few hours later the chiefs of the expedition went 
on shore, took formal possession of*the country, and 
named it Caledonia. They were pleased with the 
aspect of assmall peninsula about three miles in 
length and a quarter of a mule in breadth, and deter- 
mined to fix here the city of New Edinburgh, de- 
stined, as they hoped, to be the great emporium of 
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both Indies. The peninsula terminated in a low 
promontory of about thirty acres, which might easily 
be turned into an island by digging a trench. The 
trench was dug; and on the ground thus separated 
from the main land, a fort was constructed: fifty 
guns wete placed on the ramparts; and within the 
enclosure houses were speedily built and thatched 
with palm leaves. 

Negotiatiqnus were opened with the chieftains, as 
they were called, who governed the neighbouring 
tribes. Among these savage rulers were found as 
insatiable a cupidity, as watchful a jealousy, and as 
punctilious a pride, as among the potentates whose 
disputes hadeseemed hkely to make the Congress of 
Ryswick eternal. One prince hated the Spaniards 
because a fine mfle ‘had been, taken away from him 
by the Governor of Portobello on the plea that such 
a weapon was too good for a red man. Another 
loved the Spaniards because they had given him a 
stick tipped with silver. On the whole, the new 
comers succeeded in making friends of the aboriginal 
race. One mighty monarch, thé Lewis the Great of 
the isthmus, who wore with pride a cap of white 
reeds lined with red mlk and adorned with an ostrich 
feather, seemed well inclined to the strangers, re- 
ceived them hospitably in a palace built of canes 
and covered with palmetto royal, and regaled them 
with calabashes of a sort of ale brewed from Indian 
corn and potatoes. Another chief set his mark toa 
treaty of peace and alliance with the colony. A 
third consented to become a vassal of the Company, 
received with great delight a commission embellished 
with gold thread‘and flowered riband, and swallowed 

to the health of his new masters not a om bumpers 
of their own brandy. 

Meanwhile the internal government - the colony 
was organised according to a plan devised by the 
directors at Edinburgh. The settlers were divided 
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into bands of fifty or sixty: each band chose a re- 
preséntative ; and thus was formed an assembly which 
took the magnificent name of Parliament. This 
Parliament speedily framed a curious code. The 
first article provided that the precepts, instructions, 
examples, commands and prohibitions expfessed and 
contained in the Holy Scriptures should have the 
full force and effect of laws in New Ce%edonia, sar 
enactment which, proves that thdédse who drew it up 
either did not know what the Holy Scriptures con- 
tained, or did not know what a law meant. There 
is another provision which shows not less cleatly how 
far these legislators were from understanding the 
first principles of legislation. “ Berfefits received 
and good services done shall always be generously 
and thankfully compepsated, whether a prior bargain 
hath been made or not; and, if it shall happen to 
be otherwise, and the Benefactor obliged justly to 
complain of the ingratitude, the Ungrateful shall in 
such case be obliged to give threefold satisfaction at 
the least.” An article much more creditable to the 
little Parliament, dnd much needed in a community 
which was likely to be constantly at war, prohibits, 
on pain of death, the violation of female captives. 
By this time all the Antilles and all the shores of 
the Gulf of Mexico were in a ferment. The new 
colony was the object of universal, hatred. The 
Spaniards began to fit out armaments. The chiefs 
of the Franch dependencies in the West Indies 
eagerly offered assistance to the Spaniards. The 
governors of the English settlements put forth pro- 
tlamations interdicting all communication with this 
nest of buccaneers. Just at this fime, the Dolphin, 
a vessel of fourteen guns, which was the property 
of the Scotth Company, was driven on shore by 
stress of weather under the walls of Carthagena. 
The ship and cargo were confiscated, the crew impri- 
soned and put in irons. Some of the sailors were 
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treated as slaves, and compelled to sweep the streets 
and to work on the fortifications. Others, and armong 
them the captain, were sent to Seville to be tned for 
piracy. Soon an envoy with a flag of truce arrived 
at Carthagena, and, in the name of the Council of 
Caledoniag demanded the release of the prisoners. 
He delivered to the authorities a letter threatening 
them with, the vengeance of the King of Great 
Britain, and a copy of the Act of Parhament by 
which the Company had been created. The Castilian 
governor, who probably knew that William, as Sove- 
reion ef England, would not, and, as Sovereign of 
Scotland, could not, protect the squatters who had 
occupied Darien, flung away both letter and Act of 
Parhament with a gesture of contempt, called for a 
guard, and was with difficulty dissuaded from throw- 
ing the messenger mto a dungeon. The Council of 
Caledonia, in great indignation, issued letters of 
mark and reprisal against Spanish vessels. What 
every man of common sense must have foreseen had 
taken place. The Scottish flag had been but a few 
months planted on the walls of New Edinburgh ; 
and already a war, which Scotland, without the help 
of England, was pa unable to sustain, had 
begun. 

By this time it was known in Europe that the 
mysterious voyage of the adventurers from the Forth 
had ended at Darien. The Ambassador of the 
Catholhe King repaired to Kensington, and com- 
plained bitterly to Wilham of this outrageous viola- 
tion of the law of nations. Preparations were made 
in the Spanish ports for an expedition against the 
intruders; and in‘no Spanish port were there more 
fervent wishes for the success of that expedition than 
in the cities of London and Bristol. {n Scotland, 
on the other hand, the exultation was boundless. In 
the parish churches all over the kingdom the ministe1s 
gave public thanks to God for having vouchsafed 
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thus far to protect and bless the infant colony. At 
some, places a day was set apart for religious exer- 
cises on this account. In every borough bells were 
rung; bonfires were hghted; and candles were 
placed in the windows at night. Durmg some months 
all the reports which arrived from the otRer side of 
the Atlantic were such as to excite hope and joy in 
the north of the island, and alarm and eavy in the 
south. The colonists, 1t was asserted, had found 
rich gold mines, mines in which the precious metal 
was far more abundant and 1n a far purer state than 
on the coast of Guinea. Provisions were plentiful. 
The rainy season had not proved unhealthy. The set- 
tlement was well fortified. Sixty gunssvere mounted 
on the ramparts. An immense crop of Indian corn 
was expected. The aboriginal *tmbes were friendly. 
Emigrants from various quarters were coming 1. 
The population of Caledonia had already creased 
from twelve hundred to ten thousand. The riches 
of the country,— these are the words of a news-’ 
paper of that time,—— were great beyond imagination. 
The mania in Scotland rose to the highest point. 
Munitions of war and implements of agriculture 
were provided in large quantities. Multitudes were 
impatient to emigrate to the land of promise. 

In August 1699 four ships, with thirteen hundred 
men on board, were despatched by the Company to 
Caledonia. The spiritual care of these @migrants was 
entrusted to divines of the Church of Scotland. One 
of these was that Alexander Shields, whose Hind Let 
Loose proves that 1n his zeal for the Covenant he had 
fargotten the Gospel. To another, John Borland, we 
owe the, best account of the voyafe which is now 
extant. The General Assembly had charged the 
chaplains to divide the colonists into congregations, 
to appoint ruling elders, to constitute a presbytery, 
and to labour for the propagation of divine truth 
among the Pagan inhahitants of Darien. The second 
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expedition sailed as the first had sailed, amidst the 
acclamations and blessings of all Scotland. Dgring 
the earlier part of September the whole nation was 
dreaming a delightful dream of prosperity and glory ; 
and triumphing, somewhat maliciously, in the vexation 
of the Enghsh. But, before the close of that month, 
it began to be rumoured about Lombard Street and 
Cheapside that letters had arrived from Jamaica with 
strange news. The colony from which so much had 
been hoped and dreaded was no more. It had dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth. The report 
spread,to Edinburgh, but was received there with 
scornful incredulity. It was an 1mpudent he devised 
by some Enghshmen who could not bear to see that, 
in spite of the votes of the English Parliament, in 
spite of the proclamations of the governors of the 
English colonies, Caledonia vas waxing great and 
opuient. Nay, the mnventor of the fable was named. 
It wus declared to be quite certain that Secretary 
‘Vernon was the man. On the fourth of October was 
put forth a vehement contradiction of the story. On 
the fifth the whole truth was known. Letters were 
received from New York announcing that a few 
miserable men, the remains of the colony which was 
to have been the garden, the warehouse, the mart, of 
the whole world, their bones peeping through their 
skin, and hunger and fever written in their faces, 
had arrived in the Hudson. 

The grief, the dismay and the rage of these who 
had a few hours before fancied themselves masters of 
all the wealth of both Indies may easily be 1magined. 
The directors, in their fury, lost all self-command, and, 
in their official letéers, railed at the betrayers of Scot- 
land, the white-lhvered deserters. The truth is that 
those who used these hard words were far more 
deserving of blame than the wretches whom they had 
sent to destruction, and whom they now reviled for 
not staying to be utterly destroyed. Nothing had 
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happened but what might easily”have been foreseen. 
The Company had, in childish reliance on the word 
of an enthusiastic projector, and in defiance of facts 
known to every educated man in Europe, taken it for 
granted that emigrants born and bred within ten de- 
grees of the Arctic Circle would enjoy excellent health 
within ten degree of the Equator. Nay, statesmen 
and scholars had been deluded into the belief that,a 
country which, as they might have, read in books se 
common as those of Hakluyt and Purehfs, was noted 
even among tropical countries for its insalubrity, and 
had been abandoned by the Spaniards solely gn ac- 
count of its insalubrity, was a Montpelier. Nor had 
any of Paterson’s dupes considered how colonists from 
Fife or Lothian, who had never in their lives known 
what it was to feel the heat of & distressing mid- 
summer day, could erdure the labour of breaking 
clods and carrying burdens under the fierce blaze of 
a vertical sun. It ought to have been remembered 
that such colonists would have to do for themselves | 
what English, French, Dutch, and Spanish colonists 
employed Negroes qr Indians to do for them. It 
was seldom indeed that a white freeman in Barba- 
does or Martinique, in Guiana or at Panama, was 
employed in severe bodily labour. But the Scotch 
who settled at Daren must at first be without slaves, 
and must therefore dig the trench round their tewn, 
build their houses, cultivate their fieldsp hew wood, 
and draw water, with their own hands. Such toil in 
such an atmosphere was too much for them. The 
provisions which they had brought out had been of 
no good quality, and had not been 1mproved by lapse 
of’ time or by change of climate. »The yams and 
plantains tid not suit stomachs accustomed to good 
oatmeal. The flesh of wild animals and the green 
fat of the turtle, a luxury then unknown in Europe, 
went but a small way; and supplies were not to be 
expected from any foreign settlement. During the 
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cool months, however, which immediately followed 
the occupation of the isthmus there were few deaths. 
But, before the equinox, disease began to make fear- 
ful havoc in the httle community. The mortality 
gradually rose to ten or twelve a day. Both the 
clergymea who had accompanied the expedition died, 
Paterson buried his wife in that soil which, as he 
had assured his too credulous countrymen, exhaled 
health and vigour, He was himself stretched on his 
pallet by an ‘intermittent fever. till he would not 
admit that the climate of his promised land was bad. 
There, could not beapurerair. This was merely the 
seasoning which people who passed from one country 
to another must expect. In November all would be 
well again. But the rate at which the emigrants died 
was such that noné of them seemed hkely to lve till 
November. Those who were'not laid on their beds 
were yellow, lean, feeble, hardly able to move the 
sick and to bury the dead, and quite unable to repel 
the expected attack of the Spaniards. The cry of 
the whole community was that death was all around 
them, and that they must, while they still had 
strength to weigh an anchor or spread a sail, fly to 
some less fatal region. The men and provisions were 
equally distnbuted among three ships, the Caledonia, 
the Unicorn, and the Saint Andrew. Paterson, 
though still too ill to sit in the Council, begged hard 
that he migkt be left behind with twenty or thirty 
companions to keep up a show of possession, and to 
await the next arrivals from Scotlands So small a 
number of people, he said, might easily subsist by 
catching fish and turtles. But his offer was disre- 
garded: he was carried, utterly helpless, on board 
of the Saint Andrew; and the vessel stodd out to 
sea. 

The voyage was horrible. Searcely any Guinea 
slave ship has ever had such a middje passage. Of 
two hundred and fifty persons who were on board of 
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the Saint Andrew, one hundred and fifty fed the 
sharks of the Atlantic before Sandy Hook was in 
sight. The Umcorn lost almost all its officers, and 
«about a hundred and forty men. The Caledonia, the 
healthiest ship of the three, threw overboard a 
hundred corpses. The squahd survivors, as if they 
were not sufficiently miserable, raged fiercely against 
one another. Charges of incapacity, cruelty, brutal 
insolence, were hurled backward and forwatd. The 
rigid Presbyterians attributed the calamities of the 
colony to the wickedness of Jacobites, Prelatasts, 
Sabbath-breakers, Atheists, who hated in others that 
image of God which was wanting in themselves.” The 
accused mahonants, on the other hand, complained 
bitterly of the 1mpertinence of meddling “fanatics and 
hypocrites. Paterson was cruelly. reviled, and was 
unable to defend bhimsslf. He had been completelv 
prostrated by bodily and mental suffermg. He looked 
hike a skeleton. Huis heart was broken. His inven- 
tive faculties and his plausible eloquence were no 
more; and he seemed to have sunk into second child- 
hood. 

Meanwhile the second expedition had been on the 
seas. It reached Darien about four months after the 
first settlers had fled. The new comers had fully 
expected to find a flourishing Young town, secure 
fortifications, cultivated fields, and a cordial welcome. 
They found a wilderness. The castle of New Edin- 
burgh was in ruins. The huts had been burned. 
The site marked out for the proud capital which was 
to have been the Tvre, the Venice, the Amsterdam 
of the eighteenth century was overgrown with jungle, 

-and inhabited only by the sloth and the baboon. 
The hearts of the adventurers sank within them. 
For their fleet had been fitted out, not to plant a” 
colony, but to recfuit a colony already planted and 
supposed to be prospering. They were therefore 
worse provided with every necessary of life than 
VOL. VIII. Q 
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their predecessors had been. Some feeble attempts, 
however, were made to restore what had perished. 
A new fort was constructed on the old ground$ and 
within the ramparts was built a hamlet, consisting of 
eighty or ninety cabins, generally of twelve feet by 
ten. But the work went on languidly. The alacrity 
which is ‘the effect of hope, the strength which is the 
effect of union, were alike wanting to the little com- 
munity. ‘From the councillors down to the humblest 
settlers all was despondency and discontent. The 
stock of provisions was scanty. The stewards em- 
bezzled great part of 1t. The rations were small; 
and goon there was a cry that they were unfairly 
distributed. Factions were formed. Plots were laid. 
One leader of the malecontents was hanged. The 
Scotch were genemlly, as they stall are, a religious 
people ; and 1t might therefore have been expected 
that the influence of the divines to whom the spintual 
charge of the colony had been confided would have 
been employed with advantage for the preserving of 
order and the calming of evil passions. Unfortu- 
nately those divines seem to haye been at war with 
almost all the rest of the society. They described 
their companions as the most profligate of mankind, 
and declared that 1t was impossble to constitute a 
presbytery accordin? to the directions of the General 
Assembly ; for that persons fit to be ruling elders of 
a Christaan Qhurch were not to be found among the 
twelve or thirteen hundred emigrants. Where the 
blame lay it 1s now impossible to decide. All that 
can with confidence be said is that either the clergy- 
men must have been most unreasonably and most 
uncharitably austere, or the laymen must have been 
most unfavourable specimens of the nation 4nd class 
to which they belonged. 

It may be added ¢hat the provision by the General 
Assembly for the spiritual wants of the colony was 
as defective as the provision made for temporal wants 
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by the directors of the Company.® Nearly one third 
of the, emigrants who sailed with the second exped:- 
tion were Highlanders, who did not understand a 
word of English; and not one of the four chaplains 
could speak a word of Gaehe. It was only through 
interpreters that a pastor could communicate with a 
large portion of the Christian flock of which he had 
charge. Even by the help of imterpreters he could 
not impart religious instruction tg those “heather 
tribes which the Church of Scotland had solemnly 
recommended to his care. In fact, the colonists lett 
behind them no mark that baptized men had set 
foot on Darien, except a few Anglo-Saxon ciirses, 
which, having been uttered more frequently and with 
greater energy than any other words in our language, 
had caught the ear and been retajned in the memorv 
of the native populatioa of the isthmus. 

The months which immediately foltowed the arrival 
of the new comers were the coolest and most salu- 
brious of the year. But, even in those months, the 
pestilential influence of a tropical sun, shining on 
swamps rank with jmpenetrable thickets of black 
mangroves, began to be felt. Tbe mortalty was 
wreat; and i. was but too clear that, before the 
summer was far advanced, the second colony would, 
like the first, have to choose Between death and 
flight. But the agony of the mevitable dissolution 
was shortened by violence. A fleet of eleven vessels 
under the flag of Castile anchored off New Edin- 
burgh. At the same time an irregular army of 
Spaniards, creoles, negroes, mulattoes and Indians 
marched across the isthmus from Panama; and the 
tort was blockaded at once by sea ayd land. 

A drunimer soon came with a message from the 
besiegers, but_a message which was utterly unimtelh- 
gible to the besieged. Even afte? all that we have 
seen of the perverse imbecilty of the directors of 
the Company, it must be thought strange that they 
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eLould have sent & colony to a remote part of the 
world, where 1t was certain that there must be con- 
stant intercourse, peaceable or hostile, with Spaniards, 
and yet should not have taken care that there should 
be in the whole colony a single person who knew a 
httle Spanish. 

With some difficulty a negotiation was carried on 
in such French and such Latin as the two parties 
could furnish. ,Before the end of March a treaty 
was signed Sy which the Scotch bound themselves 
to evacuate Darien in fourteen days; and on the 
eleventh of April they departed, a much less nume- 
rous’ body than when they arrived. In little more 
than four months, although the healthiest months of 
the year, three hundred men out of thirteen hundred 
had been swept away by disease. Of the survivors 
very few lived to see thei#' native country again. 
Two of the ships perished at sea. Many of the ad- 
venturers, who had left their homes flushed with hopes 
of speedy opulence, were glad to hire themselves out 
to the planters of Jamaica, and laid their bones in 
that land of exile. Shields died there, worn out and 
heart broken. Borland was the only minister who 
came back. In his curious and interesting narrative, 
he expresses his feelings, after the fashion of the 
school in which he had been bred, by grotesque allu- 
sions to the Old Testament, and by a profusion of 
Hebrew worls. On his first arrival, he tells us, he 
found New Edinburgh a Ziklag. He had subse- 
quently been compelled to dwell inf the tents of 
Kedar. Once, indeed, during his sojourn, he had 
fallen in with a Beer-lahai-roi, and had set up bis 
Ebenezer: but in general Darien was to him a Magor 
Missabib, a Kibroth-hattaavah. The sad story 1s 
introduced with the words in which,a great man 
of old, delivered ‘over to the mahce of the Evil 
Power, was informed of the death of his children 
and of the ruin of his fortunes: “I alone am escaped 
rv cell thee.” 
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CHAPTER XXV 


THE passions which had agitated the Parliament 
during the late session continued to ferment im the 
minds of men during the recess, and, having no 
longer a vent in the senate, broke forth 1m every part 
of the empire, destroyed the peace of towns, brought 
into peril the honour and the live8 of innocent men, 
and impelled magistrates to leave the bench of justice 
and attack one another sword in hand. Private 
calamities, private brawls, which had nothing to de 
with the disputes between court and country, were 
turned by the political animosities of that unhappy 
summer into grave pélitical events. 

One mournful tale, which called forth the strongest. 
feelings of the contending factions, 1s stall gsi oespenca 
remembered as a curious part of the his- ©¥Pe: 
tory of our jurisprudence, and especially of the history 
of our medical jurisprudence. No Whig member of 
the Lower House, with the single exceptich of Monta- 
gue, filled a larger space in the public eye than Wilham 
Cowper. In the art of concilating an audience, 
Cowper was preeminent. His graceful and engaging 
eloquence cast a spell on juries; and the Commons, 
even in these stormy moments when nbd other defender 
of the administration could obtain a hearing, would 
always listen # him. He represgnted Hertford, a 
borough in which his family had considerable in- 
fluence: but there was a strong Tory minority among 
the electors; and he had not won his seat without a 
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hard fight, which “had left behind it many bitter 
recollections. His younger brother Spencer,ea man 
of parts and learning, was fast rising into practice 
as a barrister on the Home Circuit. 

At Hertford resided an opulent Quaker family 
named Stout. <A pretty young woman of this family 
had lately sunk into a melancholy of a kind not very 
wnusualan girls of strong sensibility and lively ima- 
gination who aré subject to the restraints of austere 
religious societies. Her dress, her looks, her ges- 
tures, undicated the disturbance of her mind. She 
someumes hinted her dishke of the sect to which 
she belonged. She complained that a canting water- 
inan who was one of the brotherhood had held forth 
against her at a meeting. She threatened to go 
beyond sea, to throw herself out of window, to drown 
herself. To two or three of her associates she owned 
that she was 1n love; and on one occasion she plainly 
said that the man whom she loved was one whom 
she never could marry. In fact, the object of her 
fondness was Spencer Cowper, who was already 
married. She at length wrote’ to him in language 
which she never would have used if her intellect had 
not been disordered. He, hike an honest man, took 
no advantage of her unhappy state of mind, and did 
his best to avoid her. His prudence mortified her to 
such a degree that on one occasion she went into fits. 
It was necéssary, however, that he should see her, 
when he came to Hertford at the spring assizes of 
1699. For he had been entrusted with some money 
which was due to her on mortgage. He called on 
her for this purpose late one evening, and deliveted 
a bag of gold to her. She pressed him to be 
the guest of her family; but he excused himself 
and retired. The next morningtshe was found dead 
among the stakes of a mill dam on the stream called 
the Priory River. That she had destroyed herself 
there could be no reasonable doubt. The coroner’s 
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inquest found that she had drowned herself while in 
a state of mental derangement. But her family was 
unwilling to admit that she had shortened her own 
life, and looked about for somebody who might be 
accused of murdering her. The last person who 
could be proved to have been in her company was 
Spencer Cowper. It chanced that two attorneys and 
a scrivener, who had come down from town to the 
Hertford assizes, had been overheard, on that un- 
happy night, talkifg over their wine abéut the charms 
and flirtations of the handsome Quaker girl, in the 
light way in which such subjects are sometimgs dis- 
cussed even at the circuit tables and mess tables of 
our more refined generation. Some, wild words, 
susceptible of a double meaning, were used about 
the way 1n which she had jilte@ dne lover, and the 
way 1n which another fover would punish her for her 
coquetry. On no better grounds than these her 
relations imagined that Spencer Cowper had, with 
the assistance of these three retainers of the law, 
strangled her, and thrown her corpse into the water. 
There was absolutely no evidence of the crime. 
There was no evidence that any one of the accused 
had any motive to commit such a crime; there was 
no evidence that Spencer Cowpey had any connection 
with the persons who were said to be his accomplices. 
One of those persons, mndeed, he had never seen. 
But no story is too absurd to be imposed on minds 
blinded by religious and polhtical fanaticism. The 
Quakers and*the Tories joined to raise a formidable 
clamour. The Quakers had, in those days, no scru- 
pies about capital punishments, They would, indeed, 
as Spencer Cowper said bitterly, but too truly, rather 
send four innocent men to the gallows than let it be 
believed that,gone who had their hght within her had 
committed suicide. The Tories éxulted in the pros- 
pect of winnmg two seats from the Whigs. The 
whole kingdom was divided between Stouts and 
Q4 
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Cowpers. At the summer assizes Hertford was 
crowded with anxious faces from lLondom and 
from parts of England more distant than London. 
The prosecution was conducted with a malignity 
and unfairness which to us seem almost incredible ; 
and, unfortunately, the dullest and most ignorant 
judge of the twelve was on the bench. Cowper 
defended himself and those who were said to be his 
accomplices with admirable ability and self posses- 
sion. His brother, much more distressed than him- 
self, sate near him through the long agony of that 
day. « The case against the prisoners rested chiefly on 
the vulgar error that a human body, found, as this 
poor girl’s kody had been found, floating in water, 
must have been thrown into the water after death. 
To prove this doctrine the counsel for the Crown 
called medical practitioners, of whom nothing is 
now known except that some of them had been 
active against the Whigs at Hertford elections. To 
confirm the evidence of these gentlemen two or three 
sailors were put into the witness box. On the other 
side appeared an array of men of science whose 
names are still remembered. Among them was 
Wilham Cowper, not a kinsman of the defendant, 
but the most celebrated anatomist that England had 
then produced. He was, indeed, the founder of a 
dynasty illustrious in the history of science: for he 
was the tea¢her of William Cheselden, and Wilham 
Cheselden was the teacher of John Hunter. On the 
same side appeared Samuel Garth, who, among the 
physicians of the capital, had no rival except Rad- 
cliffe, and Hans Sloane, the founder of the magnif- 
cent museum which 1s one of the glories of our 
country. The attempt of the prosecutors to make 
the superstitions of the forecastle eviglence for the 
purpose of taking ‘away the hves of men was treated 
by these philosophers with just disdain. The stupid 
judge asked Garth what he could say in answer to 
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the vestimony of the seamen, * My Lord,” rephed 
Garth, “Isay that they are mistaken. I will find 
seamen in abundance to swear that they have known 
whistling raise the wind.” 

The jury found the prisoners Not guilty; and the 
report carried back to London by persons,gwho had 
been present at the trial was that everybody ap- 
plauded the veidict, and that even tht Stoyts seemed 
to be convinced of their error. Jt 1s certain, how- 
ever, that the malevolence of the defeated party soon 
revived 1n all its energy. The lives of the four men 
who had just been absolved were again attacked by 
means of the most absurd and odious proceeding 
known to our old law, the appeal of nuurder. This 
attack too failed. Every artafice of chicane was at 
length exhausted; and nothingewis left to the dis- 
appomted sect and tife disappointed faction except 
to calumniate those whom it had been found impos- 
sible to murder. In a succession of hbels Spencer 
Cowper was held up to the execration of the puble. 
But the public did him justice. He rose to high 
emimence 1n his profession: he at length took his 
seat, with ,eneral applause, on the judicial bench, 
and there distinguished himselt by the humanity 
which he never failed to show te unhappy men who 
stood, as he had once stood, at the bar. Many who 
seldom trouble themselves about pedigrees may be 
interested by learning that he was the grandfather of 
that excellent man and excellent poet William Cowper, 
whose writings have long been pecularly loved and 
prized by the members of the religious community 
which, under a strong delusion, pouere to slay his 
innocent, progenitor.* 

Though Spencer Cowper had asennad with life 


® e 
* Itascurionus that all Cowper’s Judge,°the common ancestor of 
biographers with whom I am ac- the poet, of his first love Theo- 
quainted, Hayley, Southey,Grim- dora Cowper, and of Lady Hes- 
shawe, Chalmers, mention the keth; but that none of those 
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and honour, the Tories had carried their point. They 
had secured against the next election the support of 
the Quakers of Hertford; and the consequence was 
that the borough was lost to the family and to the 
party which had lately predominated there. 

In the, very week in which the great trial took 

place at Hertford, a feud arising out of the 
. . late election for Buckinghamshire very 
nearly produced .fatal effects. Wharton, the chief 
of the Buckinghamshire Whigs, had with difficulty 
succeeded in bringing in his brother as one of the 
knighjs of the shire. Graham Viscount Cheyney, 
of the kingdom of Scotland, had been returned at the 
head of the poll by the Tories. The two noblemen 
met at the quarter sessions. In England Cheyney 
was before the Utien merely an esquire. Wharton 
was undoubtedly entitled to take place of him, and 
had repeatedly taken place of him without any dis- 
pute. But angry passions now ran so high that a 
decent pretext for indulging them was hardly thought 
necessary. Cheyney fastened a quarrel on Wharton. 
They drew. Wharton, whose cool good humoured 
courage and skill in fence were the envy of all the 
swordsmen of that age, closed with his quarrelsome 
neighbour, disarmed him, and gave him his life. 

A more tragical duel had just taken place at 
Westminster. Conway Seymour, the eldest son of 
Sir Edward Seymour, had lately come of age. He 
was 1n possession of an independent fortune of seven 
thousand pounds a year, which he lavished in costly 
fopperies. The town had nicknamed him Beau 
Seymour. He was displaying his curls and his ent 
broidery in St. «James’s Park on a midsummer 
evening, after indulging too freely in wine when a 

¢ oe 
biographers makes the famtest lieve that any allusion to that 
allusion to the Hertford tnal, the trial can be found im any of the 


most remarkable event 1n the his- poet’s numerous letters. 
tory of the family ; nor do I be- 
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young officer of the Blues named Kirke, who was as 
tipsP as himself, passed near him. “There goes 
Beau Seymour,” said Kirke. Seymour flew into a 
rage. Angry words were exchanged between the 
foohsh boys. They immediately went beyond the 
precincts of the Court, drew, and exchafiged some 
pushes. Seymour was wounded m the neck. The 
wound was not very serious; but, when lfis cure was 
only half completed, he revelle@i in, frmt, ice and 
Burgundy, till he threw himself into a violent fever. 
Though a coxcomb and a voluptuary, he seems to have 
had some fine qualities. On the last day of*his life 
he saw Kirke. Karke implored forgiveness; and the 
dying man declared that he forgave as*he hoped to be 
forgiven. There can be no doubt that a person who 
kills another 1n a dugl 1s, according to law, guilty of 
murder. But the law had never been strictly enforced 
against gentlemen in such cases; and 1n this case 
there was no peculiar atrocity, no deep seated malice, 
no suspicion of foul play. Sir Edward, however, 
vehemently declared that he would have life for life. 
Much indulgence 1s due to the resentment of an 
affectionate father maddened by the loss of a son. 
But theie 1s but too much reason to believe that the 
implacability of Seymour was the implacability, not 
of an affectionate father, but of a factious and mahg- 
nant agitator. He tried to make what 1s, m the 
Jargon of our time, called political capital out of 
the desolataon of his house and the blvod of his first 
born. <A brawl between two dissolute youths, a brawl 
distinguished by nothing but 1ts unhappy result from 
*the hundred brawls which took place every month in 
theatres and taverns, he magnified into an attack on 
the liberties of the nation, an attempt to introduce a 
military tyfanny? The questiomwas whether a soldier 
was to be permitted to insult Enghsh gentlemen, and, 
if they murmured, to cut their throats? It was moverl 
in the Court of King’s Bench that Kirke should either 
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be brought to immediate trial or admitted to bail. 
Shower, as council for Seymour, opposed the moéion. 
But Seymour was not content to leave the case 1n 
Shower’s hands. In defiance of all decency, he went 
to Westminster Hall, demanded a hearing, and pro- 
nounced a harangue againststanding armies. “ Here,” 
he said, “1s a man who lives on money taken out of 
our, pockets. The plea set up for taxing us in order 
to support him is ¢hat his sword protects us, and 
enables us to live in peace and secunty. And is he 
to be suffered to use that sword to destroy us?” Kirke 
was trie and found guilty of manslaughter. In his 
case, as in the case of Spencer Cowper, an attempt 
was made to obtain a writ of appeal. The attempt 
failed ; and Seymour was disappointed of his revenge : 
but he was not left without consolation. If he had 
lost a son, he had found, what he seems to have 
prized quite as much, a fertile theme for invective. 

The King, on his return from the continent, found 
Disontent of 01S subjectsin no bland humour. All Scot- 
eee land, exasperated by the fate of the first 
expedition to Darien, and anxiousl¥ waiting for news 
of the second, called loudly fora Parhament. Several 
of the Scottish peers carried to Kensington an address 
which was subscribed by thirty six of their body, and 
which earnestly pressed William to convoke the Estates 
at Edinburgh, and to repress the wrongs which had 
been done to“*the colony of New Caledonia. A 
petition to the same effect was widely, circulated 
among the commonalty of his Northern kingdom, 
and received, if report could be trusted, not less than 
thirty thousand signatures. Discontent was far from * 
being as violent in “England as in Scotland. -Yet in 
England there was discontent enough to make evena 
resolute prince uneasy. The time dfew néar at which 
the Houses must reassemble; and how were the 
Commons to be managed? Montague, enraged, 
mortified, and mtimidated by the baiting of the last 
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session, was fully determined not again to appear in 
thegharacter of chief minister of finance. The secure 
and luxurious retreat which he had, some months 
ago, prepared for himself was awaiting him. He 
took the Auditorship, and resigned his other places. 
Smith became Chancellor of the Exchequer. A new 
commission of Treasury issued; and the first name 
was that of Tankerville. He had entered one his 
career, more than twenty years before, with the fairest 
hopes, young, noble, nobly alhed, of distangwshed 
abilities, of graceful manners. There was no more 
brilhant man of fashion in the theatre anal in the 
1ing. There was no more popular tribune in Guild- 
hall. Such was the commencemené of a hfe so 
miserable that all the mdignation excited by great 
faults is overpowered by pit}. A guilty passion, 
amounting to a madness, left on the moral character 
of the unhappy man a stain at which even lbertines 
looked grave. He tried to make the errors of his 
private hfe forgotten by splendid and perilous services 
tv a public cause; and having endured 1n that cause 
penury and exile,*the gloom of a dungeon, the pros- 
pect of a scaffold, the ruin of a noble estate, he was 
so unfortunate as to be regarded by the party for 
which he had sacrificed everything as a coward, if 
not a traitor. Yet, even against such accumulated 
disasters and disgraces, his vigorous and aspiring 
mind bore up. Has parts and eloquéhce gained for 
him the eag of the House of Lords; and at length, 
though not tall his constitution was so broken that 
he was fitter for flannel and cushions than for a 
elaborious office at Whitehall, he was put at the head 
of one.of the most important departments of the 
administration. It might have been expected that 
this appoimémen® would call forth clamours from 
widely different quarters; that the Tomes would be 
offended by the elevation of a rebel; that the Whigs 
would set up a cry against the captain to whose 
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treachery or faint heartedness they had been in the 
habit of imputing the rout of Sedgemoor; and ¢hat 
the whole of that great body of Englishmen which 
cannot be said to be steadily Whig or Tory, but which 
is zealous for decency and the domestic virtues, would 
see with irdignation a signal mark of royal favour 
bestowed on one who had been convicted of debauching 
a noble damsel, the sister of his own wife. But so 
capricious 1s public feeling that it will be difficult, 
if not impossible, to find, in any of the letters, 
essays, dialogues, and poems which bear the date of 
1699 or of 1700, a single allusion to the vices or 
misfortunes of the new First Lord of the Treasury. 
It is probable that his infirm health and his isolated 
position were his protection. The chiefs of the oppo- 
sition did not fear ‘htm enough to hate him. The 
Whig Junto was still their terror and their abhorrence 
They continued to assail Montague and Orford, 
though with somewhat less ferocity than while Mon- 
tague had the direction of the finances, and Orford of 
the marine. But the utmost spite of all the leading 
malecontents was concentrated on ofie object, the great 
magistrate who still held the highest civil post in the 
realm, and who was evidently determined to hold it 
in defiance of them. -It was not so easy to get rid of 
him as it had been to drive his colleagues from office. 
His abilities the most intolerant Tories were forced 
grudgingly to dcknowledge. His integrity might be 
questioned in nameless libels and in coffeehouse tattle, 
but was certain to come forth bright and pure from 
the most severe Parliamentary investigation. Nor 
was he guilty of those faults of temper and of manner 
to which, more than to any grave delinquency, the 
unpopularity of his associates is to be ascribed. He 
had as little of the .nsolence ands perverseness of 
Orford as of the petulance and vain-gloriousness of 
Montague. One of the most severe trials to which 
the head and heart of man can be put is great and 
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rapid eJevation. To that trial ‘both Montague and 
Somers were put. It was too much for Montague. 
But Somers was found equal to it. He was the son 
of a country attorney. At thirty seven he had been 
sitting in a stuff gown on a back bench in the Court 
of King’ Bench. At forty two he was theefirst lay 
dignitary of the realm, and took precedence of the 
Archbishop of York, and of the Duke of Norfolk. He 
had risen from a lower point thaa Montague, had 
risen as fast as Mohtague, had risen as ‘high as Mon- 
tague, and yet had not excited envy such as dogged 
Montague through a long career. Garreteerseg who 
were never weary of calling the cousin of the Earls of 
Manchester and Sandwich an upstart, could not, 
without an unwonted sense of shame, apply those 
words to the Chancellor, who, without one drop of 
patrician blood 1n his véins, had taken his place at the 
head of the patrician order with the quiet dignity of a 
man ennobled by nature. His serenity, his modesty, 
his selfcommand, proof even against the most sudden 
surprise of passion, his selfrespect, which forced the 
proudest grandees ofethe kingdom to respect him, his 
urbanity, which won the hearts of the youngest law- 
yers of the Chancery Bar, gained for him many private 
friends and admirers among the most respectable 
members of the opposition. But such men as Howe 
and Seymour hated him implacably: they hated his 
commanding genius much: they hatéd the mild 
majesty of his virtue still more. They sought occasion 
against him e¥Verywhere; and they at length flattered 
themselves that they had found it. 

e2ome years before, while the war was still raging, 
there had been loud complaints 1a the 
city that even privateers of St. Malo’s and 
Dunkirk causeg lessgnolestation to eee than another 
class of marauders. The Enghsh navy was fully 
employed in the Channel, in the Atlantic, and in 
the Mediterranean. The Indian ocean, meanwhile, 
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swarmed with pirates of whose rapacity and cr@eltyv 
frightful stories were told. Many of these men,1t was 
said, came from our North American colonies, and 
carried back to those colonies the spoils gained by 
crime. Adventurers who durst not show themselves 
in the 'Fhames found a ready market for their ill- 
gotten spices and stufis at New York. Even the 
Puritans. of New England, who in sanctimonious 
austerity surpassed even their brethren of Scotland, 
were accused of conniving at thé wickedness which 
enabled them to enjoy abundantly and cheaply the 
prodyce of Indian looms and Chinese tea plantations. 

In 1695 Richard Coote, Earl of Bellamont, an 
Irish peer vweho sate in the English House of Com- 
mons, was appomted Governor of New York and 
Massachusetts. he was a man of eminently fair 
character, upright, couragebus and independent. 
Though a decided Whig, he had distinguished him- 
self by bringing before the Parliament at Westminster 
some tyrannical acts done by Whigs at Dublin, and 
particularly the execution, 1f 1t 1s not rather to be 
called the murder, of Gafneye Before Bellamont 
sailed for America, Wiliam spoke strongly to him 
about the freebooting which was the disgrace of the 
colonies. ‘I send.you, my Lord, to New York,” he 
said, *“* because an honest and intrepid man 1s wanted 
to put these abuses down, and because I believe you 
to be such & man.” SBellamont exerted himself to 
justify the high opinion which the King had formed 
of him. It was soon kiown at New York that the 
Governor who had just arrived from England was 
bent on the suppression of piracy; and some co!9- 
nists in whom he placed great confidence suggested 
to him what they may perhaps have thought the 
best mode of attaining that object. There was then 
in the settlement a veteran marimer named William 
Kidd. He had passed most of his life on the waves, 
had distinguished himself by his seamanship, had had 
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opportunities of showing his valour in action with 
the ae Heaay and had retared on a competence. No 
roan knew the Eastern seas better. He was perfectly 
acquainted with all the haunts of the pirates who 
prowled between the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Straits of Malacca; and he would undertake, if he 
were entrusted with a single ship of thirty or forty 
guns, to clear the Indian Ocean of the whole rage. 
The brigantines of the rovers were numerous, no 
doubt; but none ‘of them was large: one man of 
war, which in the royal navy would hardly rank as a 
fourth rate, would easily deal with them all ia suc- 
cession; and the lawful spoils of the enemies of 
mankind would much more than defray the charges 
of the expedition. Bellamont was charmed with 
this plan, and recommended it*td the King. The 
King referred it to th® Admiralty. The Admiralty 
raised difficulties, such as are perpetually raised by 
public boards when any deviation, whether for the 
better or for the worse, from the established course of 
proceeding is proposed. It then occurred to Bella- 
mont that his favourite scheme might be carried 
into effect without any cost to the state. A few 
public spinted men might easily fit out a privateer 
which would soon make the Aralian Gulph and the 
Bay of Bengal secure highways for trade. He wrote 
to his friends in England imploring, remonstrating, 
complaining of their lamentable want of public spirit. 
Six thousand pounds would be enough. That sum 
would be repaid, and repaid with large interest, from 
the sale of prizes; and an imestimable benefit ‘would 
be,conferred on the kingdom and on the world. Hus 
urgency succeeded. Shrewsbury antl Romney con- 
tributed. Orford, though, as First Lord of the 
Admiralty, he ghad been unwilling, to send Kidd to 
the Indian Ocean with a King’s ship, consented to 
subscribe a thousand pounds. Somers subscribed 
another thousand. A ae called the Adventure 
VOL. VIII. 
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Galley was equipped in the port of London; and 
Kidd took the command. He carried with him, 
besides the ordinary letters of marque, a commission 
under the Great Seal empowering him to seize pirates, 
and to take them to some place where they might 
be dealt avith according to law. Whatever right the 
King might have to the goods found in the possession 
of these malefactors he granted, by letters patent, to 
the persons who kad been at the expense of fitting 
out the expédition, reserving to’ himself only one 
tenth part of the gains of the adventure, which was 
to ba. paid into the treasury. With the claim of 
merchants to have back the property of which they 
had been rokbed His Majesty of course did not inter- 
fere. He granted away, and could grant away, no 
rights but his ow1.« 

The press for sailors to mau the royal navy was at 
that time so hot that Kidd could not obtain his full 
complement of hands inthe Thames. Hecrossed the 
Atlantic, visited New York, and there found volun- 
teersin abundance. At length, in February 1697, he 
sailed from the Hudson with a crew of more than a 
hundred and fifty men, and in July reached the coast 
of Madagascar. 

It is possible that Kidd may at first have meant 
to act in accordance with his instructions. But, on 
the subject of piracy, he held the notions which were 
then commen in the North American colonies; and 
most of his crew were of the same mind. He found 
himself in a sea which was constantly traversed by 
rich and defenceless merchant ships; and he had to 
determine whether he would plunder thoae ships,or 
protect them. -The gain which might be made by 
plundering them was immense, and might be snatched 
without the dangers of a battle. or the delays of a 
trial. The rewards of protecting the lawful trade 
were likely to be comparatively small. Such as they 
were, they would be got only by first fighting with 
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fdeaperate ruffians who would rather be killed thar 
taken, and by then instituting a proceeding and ob 
taining a judgment in a Court of Admiralty. The 
risk of being called to a severe reckoning might not 
unnaturally seem small to one who had seen many 
old buccaneers living in comfort and cred*t at Ngw 
York and Boston. Kidd soon threw off’the character 
of a privateer, and became a pirate. He established 
friendly communications, and ex¢hanged arms and 
ammunition, with the most notorious of those rovers 
whom his commission authorised him to destroy, 
‘and made war on those peaceful traders wh6m he 
was sent to defend. He began by robbing Mussul- 
ans, and speedily proceeded from Meussulmans to 
Armenians, and from Armenians tg Portuguese. The 
Adventure Galley took such quahtities of cotton and 
silk, sugar and coffee, cinnamon and pepper, that 
the very foremast men received from a hundred to 
two hundred pounds each, and that the captain’s share 
of the spoil would have enabled him to live at home 
as an opulent gentleman. With the rapacity Kidd 
had the cruelty of*his odious calling. He burned 
houses , he massacred peasantry. His prisoners were 
tied up and beaten with naked cutlasses in order 
to extort information about the concealed hoards. 
One of his crew, whom he had called a dog, was 
provoked into exclaiming, in an agony of remorse, 
“Yes, Iam a dog; but it is you that hive made me 
so.” Kidd, in a fury, struck the man dead. 

INews then travelled very slowly from the eastern 
seas to England. But, in August 1698, it was known 
im London that the Adventure Galley from which so 
much had been hoped was the terror of the mer- 
chants of Surat, and of the villagers of the coast of 
Malabar. Itevas thought probable that Kidd would 
carry his booty to some colony. Orders were there- 
fore sent from Whitehall to the governors of the 
transmarine possessions of the Crown, directing 
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them to be en the watch for him. He meanwhile, 
having burned his ship and dismissed most,of his 
men, who easily found berths in the sloops of other 
pirates, returned to New York with the means, as he 
flattered himself, of making his peace and of hving 
in, splengour. He had fabricated a long romance to 
which Bellamont, naturally unwilling to believe that 
hz had been duped and had been the means of 
duping others, was at first disposed to lsten with 
favour. Butthe truthsoon cameout. The governor 
did his duty firmly; and Kidd was placed in close 
confixement till orders arrived from the Admiralty 
that he should be sent to England. 

To an intelhgent and candid judge of human ac- 
tions it will not appear that any of the persons at 
whose expense the Adventure Galley was fitted out 
deserved serious blame. The worst that could be 
imputed even to Bellamont, who had drawn im all 
the rest, was that he had been led ito a fault by 
his ardent zeal for the public service, and by the 
generosity of a nature as httle prone to suspect as to 
devise villames. His friends*in England might 
surely be pardoned for giving credit to his recom 
mendation. Jt 1s highly probable that the moti-, 
which induced some of them to aid his design was 
genuine public spirit. But, if we suppose them fo 
have had a view to gain, 1t was to legitimate gaAn. 
Their conduct was the very opposite of corrupt 
Not only had they taken no money. (They had ciis- 
bursed money largely, and had disbursed it with ‘he 
certainty that they should never be reimbursed unliess 
the outlay proved beneficial to the public. That tltey 
meant well they‘ proved by staking thousands on the 
success of their plan; and, if they erred in ju@ig- 
ment, the loss of those thousands was wurely a sukffi- 
cient punishment for such an error. On this subfect 
there would probably have been no difference of 
opinion had not Somers been one of the contributérs. 
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About the other patrons of Kidd the chiefs of the 
oppogition cared httle. Bellamont was far removed 
from the political scene. Romney could not, and 
Shrewsbury would not, play a first part. Orford had 
resigned his employments. But Somers still held 
the Great Seal, still presided in the Houseaof Lords, 
still had constant access to the closet.. The retreat 
of his friends had left him the sole and wndispujed 
head of that party whch had, in the late Parliament, 
been a majority, 4nd which was, in tlHfe present Par- 
lament, outnumbered indeed, disorganised, and dis- 
heartened, but still numerous and respectablg. His 
placid courage rose higher and higher to meet the 
dangers which threatened him. He provided for 
himself no refuge. He made no move towards 
fhght; and, without uttering omé@ boastful word, gave 
his enemies to undefStand, by the mild firmness of 
his demeanour, that he dared them to do their worst. 

In their eagerness to displace and destroy him 
they overreached themselves. Had they been con- 
tent to accuse him of lending” his countenance, with 
a rashness unbecoraing his hich place, to an ill-con- 
certed scheme, that large part of mankind which 
judges of a plan simply by the event would probably 
have thought the accusation well founded. But the 
malice which they bore to him was not to be so 
satisfied. They affected to believe that he had from 
the first been aware of Kidd’s character and designs. 
The Great Seal had been employed to sanction a 
piratical exptdition. The head of the law had laid 
down a thousand pounds in the hope of receiving 
fens of thousands when his accomplices should re- 
turn, laden with the spoils of ruined merchants. 
It was fortunate for the Chancellor that the calumnies 
of which hegwas the object were, too atrocious to be 
mischievous. 

And now the time had come at which the 
boarded ill-humour of six months was at liberty to 
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explode. On the sixteenth of November the Houses 
Mecting of Par met. The King, in his speech, assured 

them in gracious and affectionate language 
that he was determined to do his best to ment their 
love by constant care to preserve their liberty and 
their religion, by a pure administration of justice, 
by countenancing virtue, by discouraging vice, by 
shrinking from no difficulty or danger when the wel- 
fare of the nation,was at stake. “These,” he said, 
“are my resoiutions; and I am pérsuaded that you 
are come together with purposes on your part suit- 
able ta these on mine. Since then our aims are 
only for the general good, let us act with confidence 
in one anothey, which will not fail, by God’s blessing, 
to make me a happy king, and you a great and 
flourishing people.” « 

It might have been thougut that no words less 
likely to give offence had ever been uttered from the 
English throne. But even in those words the male- 
volence of faction sought and found matter for a 
quarrel. The gentle éxhortation, “ Let us act with 
confidence in one another,” must mean that such 
confidence did not now exist, that the King distrusted 
the Parliament, or that the Parliament had shown 
an unwarrantable distrust of the King. Such an 
exhortation was nothing less than a reproach; and 
such a reproach was a bad return for the gold and 
the blood which England had lavished in order to 
make and to keep him a great sovereign. There was 
a sharp debate, in which Seymour took part. With 
characteristic indelicacy and want of feeling he 
harangued the Commons as he had harangued the 
Court of King’s Bench, about his son’s death, and 
«about the necessity of curbing the insolence of muli- 
tary men. There were loud complaigts that the 
events of the preceding session had been misrepre- 
sented to the public, that emissaries of the Court, 
in every part of the kingdom, declaimed against the 
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absurd jealousies or still mort absurd parsimony 
which had refused to His Majesty the means of 
keepfhg up such an army as might secure the country 
against invasion. Even justices of the peace, 1t was 
said, even deputy-heutenants, had used King James 
and King Lewis as bugbears, for the purpose of 
stirring up the people against honest and thrifty 
representatives. Angry resolutions were passed, de- 
claring 1t to be the opinion of the House that fhe 
best way to estalshsh entire confidenee between the 
King and the Estates of the Realm would be to put 
a brand on those evil advisers who had dared to 
breathe in the royal ear calummies against a faithful 
Parhament. Anaddress founded on these resolutions 
was voted; many thought that a violent rupture was 
inevitable. But Wilham returned an answer so pru- 
dent and gentle that malice itself could not prolong 
the dispute. By this time, indeed, a new dispute 
had begun. The address had searcely been moved 
when the House called for copies of the papers re- 
lating to Kidd’s expedition. Somers, conscious of 
innocence, knew tkat 1t was wise as well as nght to 
be perfectly ingenuous, and resolved that there should 
be no concealment. Hus friends stood manfully by 
him, and his enemies struck at him with such blind 
fury that their blows injured only themselves. Howe 
raved hke a maniac. “ What is to become of the 
country, plundered by land, plundered bysea? Our 
rulers have laid hold on our lands, our woods, our 
mines, our*money. And all this is not enough. 
We cannot send a cargo to the farthest ends of the 
gaith, but they must send a gang of thieves after it.” 
Harley and Seymour tried to carry a vote of censuie 
without giving the House time to read the papers. 
But the general feeling was strongly for a short 
delay. At length, on the sixth of December, the 
subject was considered in a committee of the whole 
House. Shower undertook to prove that the letters 
R4 
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patent to which Sonfers had put the Great Seal were 
illegal. Cowper replhed to him with immense ap- 
plause, and seems to have completely refuted him. 
Some of the Tory orators had employed what was 
then a favourite claptrap. Very great men, no 
doubt, were concerned 1n this business. But were 
the Comfhons of England to stand in awe of great 
men? Would not they have the spimt to censure 
corruption and oppression in the highest places? 
Cowper answered’ finely that assuredly the House 
ought not to be deterred from the discharge of any 
duty by the fear of great men, but that fear was not 
the orily base and evil passion of which great men 
were the objects, and that the flatterer who courted 
their favour Was not a worse citizen than the envious 
calumniator who teok pleasure in bringing whatever 
was eminent down to his own bevel. Atlength, after 
a debate which lasted from midday till nine at night, 
and in which all the leading members took part, the 
committee divided on the question that the letters 
patent were dishonourable to the King, inconsistent 
with the law of nations, cuntrary to the statutes of 
the realm, and destructive of property and trade. 
The Chancellor’s enemies had felt confident of victory, 
«and had made the resolution so strong in order that 
it might be impossible for him to retain the Great 
Seal. They soon found that it would have been 
wise to propose a gentler censure. Great numbers 
of their adherents, convinced by Cowper’s arguments, 
or unwilling to put a cruel stigma on a nan of whose 
genius and accomplshments the nation was proud, 
stole away before the doors were closed. To the 
general astonishment there were only one mie 
and thirty three Ayes to one hundred and eighty 
nine Noes. That the City of London did not con- 
sider Somers as the tlestroyer, and his enemies as the 
protectors, of trade, was proved on the following 
morning by the most unequivocal of signs. As soon 
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as the news of his triumph redched the Royal Ex- 
change, the price of stocks went up. 

Sofme weeks elapsed before the Tories ventured 
again to attack him. In the meantime atteckeon 
they amused themselves by trying to ?™* 
worry another person whom they hated even more 
bitterly. When, in a financial debate, the arrange- 
ments of the household of the Duke of Gloucester 
were incilentally mentioned, ong or two members 
took the opportunity of throwing reflections on 
Burnet. Burnet’s very name sufficed to raise 
among the High Churchmen a storm of wingled 
merriment and anger. The Speaker in vain re- 
minded the orators that they were wandering from 
the question. The majority was determined to have 
some fun with the Right Reverend Whig, and en- 
couraged them to proeeed. Nothing appears to have 
been said on the other side. The chiefs of the 
opposition inferred from the laughing and cheering 
of the Bishop’s enemies, and from the silence of 
his friends, that there would be no difficulty in 
driving from Cougt, with contumely, the prelate 
whom of all prelates they most detested, as the per- 
sonification of the latitudinarian spirit, a Jack Pres- 
byter in lawn sleeves. They, therefore, after the 
lapse of a few hours, moved quite unexpectedly an 
address requesting the King to remove the Bishop 
of Salsbury from the place of praeptor to the 
young heir apparent. But it soon appeared that 
many who could not help smiling at Burnet’s weak- 
nesses, did justice to his abilities and virtues. The 
debate was hot. The unlucky Pastoral Letter was 
of course not forgotten. It was, asked whether a 
man whd had proclaimed that England was a con- 
quered country, a,man whose servile pages the En- 
glish Commons had ordered to® be burned by the 
hangman, could be a fit instructor fo. an English 
Prince. Some reviled the Bishop for being a So- 
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cinian, which he was not, and some for being a 
Scotchman, which he was, His defenders fought his 
battle gallantly. ‘‘ Grant,” they said, “that it 1s 
possible to find, amidst an immense mass of elo- 
quent and learned matter published in defence of the 
Protestant religion and of the Enghsh Constitution, 
a paragraph which, though well intended, was not 
well considered, is that error of an unguarded minute 
to’outweigh the services of more than twenty years” 
If one House of Commons, by a verry small majority, 
censured a httle tract of which his Lordship was the 
author, let it be remembered that another House cf 
Commons unanimously voted thanks to him for u 
work of very different magnitude and importance, 
the History of the Reformation. And, as to what 1s 
said about his birkplace, is there not already 111 
humour enough in Scotland ?° Has not the failuie 
of that unhappy expedition to Darien raised a suffi- 
ciently bitter feeling against us throughout that 
kingdom? Every wise and honest man 1s desirous 
to sooth the angry passions of our neighbours. And 
shall we, just at this moment, exasperate those pas- 
sions by proclaiming that to be born on the north 
of the Tweed 1s a disqualification for all honourable 
trust?” The munisterial members would gladly 
have permitted the motion to be withdrawn. But 
the opposition, elated with hope, insisted on dividing, 
and were confounded by finding that, with all the 
advantage of a surprise, they were only one hundred 
and thirty three to one hundred and seventy three. 
Their defeat would probably have been less com- 
plete, had not all those members who were especially 
attached to the Princess of Denmark voted in the 
majority or absented themselves. Marlborough used 
all his influence against the mofion ;,and he had 
strong reasons for Moing so. He was by no means 
well pleased to see the Commons engaged in discuss- 
ing the characters and past lives of the persons who 
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were Placed about the Duke of*Gloucester. If the 
High Churchmen, by reviving old stories, succeeded 
in cafrying a vote against the Preceptor, it was by 
no means unlikely that some malicious Whig might 
retaliate on the Governor. The Governor must have 
been conscious that he was not invulnergble; nor 
could he absolutely rely on the support.of the whole 
body of Tories: for it was believed that,their fa- 
vourite leader, Rochester, thought, himself the fittest 
person to superiftend the educations of his grand 
nephew. 

From Burnet the opposition went back to Somers. 
Some Crown property near Reigate had xenewea attack 
been granted to Somers by the King. In “emer 
this transaction there was nothing that deserved 
blame. The Great Seal ought abways to be held by 
a lawyer of the highe& distinction; nor can such a 
lawyer discharge his duties in a perfectly efficient 
manner unless, with the Great Seal, he accepts a 
peerage. But he may not have accumulated a for- 
tune such as will alone suffice to support a peerage: 
his peerage is pesmanent; and Ins tenure of the 
Great Seal is precarious. In a few weeks he may 
be dismissed from office, and may find that he has 
lost a lucrative profession, that he has got nothing 
but a costly dignity, that he has been transformed 
from a prosperous barrister into a mendicant lord. 
Such a risk no wise man will run. If,stherefore, the 
state 1s to be well served in the highest civil post, it 
is absolutely* necessary that a provision should be 
made for retired Chancellors. The Sovereign is 
empowered by Act of Parliament to make such a 
provision out of the public revenye. In old times 
such a provision was ordinarily made out of the 
hereditary dgmain, of the Crown. What had been 
bestowed on Somers appears to have amounted, after 
all deductions, to a net income of about sixteen hundred 
a year, a sum which will hardly shock us who have 
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seen at one time five retired Chancellors enjoying 
pensions of five thousand a year each. For the 
crime, however, of accepting this grant the leaders 
of the opposition hoped that they should be able to 
punish Somers with disgrace and ruin. One difficulty 
stood in the way. All that he had received was but 
a pittance when compared with the wealth with which 
some of his persecutors had been loaded by the last 
two kings of the House of Stuart. It was not easy 
to pass any cehsure on him which"should not imply 
a still more severe censure on two generations 
of Grgnvilles, on two generations of Hydes, and on 
two generations of Finches. At last some ingenious 
Tory thouzht,of a device by which it might be pos- 
sible to strike the enemy without wounding friends. 
The grants of Chatles and James had been made in 
tme of peace; and Wilham’s grant to Somers had 
been made in tame of war. Malice eagerly caught 
at this childish distinction. It was moved that any 
minister who had been concerned in passing a grant 
for his own benefit while the nation was under the 
heavy taxes of the late war hadeviolated his trust ; 
as if the expenditure which is necessary to secure to 
the country a good administration of justice ought 
to be suspended by war; or as if it were not criminal 
in a government to squander the resources of the 
state in time of peace. The motion was made by 
James Brydges, eldest son of the Lord Chandos, the 
James Brydges who afterwards became Duke of 
Chandos, who raised a gigantic forturfe out of war 
taxes, to squander it in comfortless and tasteless 
ostentation, and who is still remembered as the 
Timon of Pope’s: keen and brilliant satire, It was 
remarked as extraordinary that Brydges brought 
forward and defended his motione merely as the as- 
sertion of an abstract truth, and avoided all mention 
of the Chancellor. It seemed still more extraordi- 
nary that Howe, whose whole eloquence consisted in 
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cutting personalities, named nobody on this occasion, 
and qpntented himself with declaiming in general 
terms against corruption and profusion. It was 
plain that the enemies of Somers were at once urged 
forward by hatred and kept back by fear. They 
knew that they could not carry a resolutiog directly 
condemning him. They, therefore, cunningly 
brought forwaid a meie speculative pyoposition 
which many members might be willing to affirm 
without scrutinisihg 1t severely. But,*as soon as the 
major premise had been admitted the minor would 
be without difficulty established; and it woyld be 
mmpossible to avotd coming to the conclusion that 
Somers had violated his trust. Such, tactics, how- 
ever, have very seldom succeeded 1n English parlia- 
ments; for a ttle good sense artd a little straight- 
forwardness are quit@ sufficient to confound them. 
A sturdy Whig member, Sir Rowland Gwyn, discon-~ 
certed the whole scheme of operations. ‘* Why this 
reserve ?” he said, “ Everybody knows your meaning. 
Everybody sees that you have not the courage to 
name the great 1.2m whom you are trying to destroy.” 
“ That 1s false,” cried Brydges: and a stormy alter- 
cation followed. It soon appeared that immnocence 
would again triumph. The twp parties seemed to 
have exchanged characters for one day. The friends 
of the government, who in the Parhament were 
generally humble and timorous, tookea bigh tone, 
and spoke as it becomes men to speak who are de- 
fending persecuted genius and virtue. The male- 
contents, generally so insolept and turbulent, seemed 
to be completely cowed. They abased themselves so 
low as to protest, what no human being could be- 
heve, that they had no intention of attacking the 
Chancellor, and had framed their resolution without 
any view to him. Howe, from’ whose lips scarcely 
anything ever dropped but gall and poison, went so 
far as to say: “My Lord Somers is a man of emi- 
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nent merit, of merit ‘so eminent that, if he had made 
a slip, we might well overlook it.” At a late hour 
the question was put; and the motion was rejected 
by a majority of fifty in a house of four hundred 
and nineteen members. It was long since there had 
been so large an attendance at a division. 

The ignominious failure of the attacks on Somers 
and Burnet seemed to prove that the assembly was 
coming round toa better temper. But the temper 
of a House of Commons left without the guidance 
of a ministry is never to be trusted. ‘‘ Nobody can 
tell tgday,” said an experienced politician of that 
time, “what the majority may*take it into their 
heads to do tomorrow.” Already a storm was gather- 
ing in which the Constitution itself was in danger of 
perishing, and frort ‘which none of the three branches 
of the legislature escaped without serious damage. 

The question of the Imsh forfeitures had been 
Question ofthe raised; and about that question the minds 
‘aunt Bivens Of men, both within and without the 
alice walls of Parliament, were in a strangely 
excitable state. Candid and intelhgent men, what- 
ever veneration they may feel for the memory of 
Wilham, must find 1t impossible to deny that, 1n his 
eagerness to enrich and aggrandise his personal 
friends, he too often forgot what was due to his own 
reputation and to the public interest. It is true that 
in giving away the old domains of the Crown he did 
only what he had a mght to do, and what all his 
predecessors had done; nor could the ‘most factious 
opposition insist on resuming his grants of those 
domains without resuming at the same time the 
grants of his uneles. But between those ,domains 
and the estates recently forfeited in Ireland there 
was a distinction, which would not indeed have been 
recognised by the Judges, but which to a popular 
assembly might well seem to be of grave importance. 
In the year 1690 a Bill had been brought in for 
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the Irish forfeitures to the public service. 
That Bill passed the Commons, and would probably, 
with farge amendments, have passed the Lords, had 
not the King, who was winder the necessity of attend- 
ing the Congress at the Hague, put an end to the 
session. In bidding the Houses farewe¥ on that 
occasion, he assured them that he should not dispose 
of the property about which they had been deli- 
berating, till they should have had gnother opportunity 
of settling that matter. He had, 4s he thought, 
strictly kept his word; for he had not disposed of this 
propeity till the Houses had repeatedly mgt and 
separated withoute presenting to him any bill on the 
subject. They had had the opportugity which he 
had assured them that they should have. They had 
had more than one such opportfinity. The pledge 
which he had given had therefore been amply re- 
deemed; and he did not conceive that he was bound 
to abstain longer from exercising his undoubted 
pierogative. But, though 1t could hardly be demed 
that he had hterally fulfilled his promise, the general 
opinion was that sech a promise ought to have been 
more than lIiterally fulfilled. If his Parhament, 
overwhelmed with business which could not be post- 
poned without danger to his thrqne and to his person, 
had been forced to defer, year after year, the consi- 
deration of so large and complex a question as that 
of the Irish forfeitures, 1t 111 became him to take 
advantage of such a laches with the eagerness of a 
shrewd attorfey. Many persons, therefore, who were 
sincerely attached to his government, and who on 
grinciple disapproved of resumptions, thought the 
case of these forfeitures an exception to the general 
rule. 

The Compons gad at the cloge of the last session 
tacked to the Land Tax Bill a clause impowering 
seven Commissioners, who were designated by name, 
to take account of the Irish forfeitures ; and the 
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Lords and the King, afraid of losing the Land Tax 
Bill, had reluctantly consented to this clause. During 
the recess, the commussioners had visited Ireland. 
They had since returned to England. Their report 
was soon laid before both Houses. By the Tories, 
and by their allies the republicans, it was eagerly 
hailed. It had, indeed, been framed for the express 
purpose of flattering and of inflaming them. Three 
of the commissioners had strongly objected to some 
passages as indecorous, and even calumnious: but 
the other four had overruled every objection. Of 
the fovr the chief was Trenchard. He was by calhng 
a pamphleteer, and seems not to' have been aware 
that the sharpuess of style and of temper which may 
be tolerated in a pamphlet 1s inexcusable in a state 
paper. He was ceft&in that he should be protected 
and rewarded by the party to which he owed his 
appointment, and was delighted to have it mn his 
power to publish, with perfect security and with 
«a semblance of official authority, bitter reflections on 
Kang and ministry, Dutch favourites, French refuyees, 
and Irish Papists. The consequénce was that only 
four names were subscribed to the report. The three 
dissentients presented a separate memorial. As to 
the main facts, however, there was lttle or no dis- 
pute. It appeared that more than a million of Insh 
acres, or about seventeen hundred thousand English 
acres, an areavequal to that of Middlesex, Hertford- 
shire, Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire, and Hunting- 
donshire together, had been forfeited during the late 
troubles. But of the value of this large territory 
very different estimates were formed. The commise 
sioners acknowledged that they could obtain no 
certain information. In the absence of such 1infor- 
mation they conjectured the annuszl rentto be about 
two hundred thousand pounds, and the fee simple to 
be worth thirteen years’ purchase, that is to say, 
about two millions six hundred thousand pounds. 
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They seem not to have been aware that much of the 
land had been let very low on perpetual leases, and 
that fhuch was burdened with mortgages. A con- 
temporary writer, who was evidently well acquainted 
with Ireland, asserted that the authors of the report 
had valued the forfeited property in Carlgw at six 
times the real market price, and that the two million 
six hundred thousand pounds, of which they talked, 
would be found to shrink to abot half a millon, 
which, as the exchanges then stood between Dublin 
and London, would have dwindled to four hundred 
thousand pounds by the time that it reachgd the 
Englsh Exchequer. It was subsequently proved, 
beyond all dispute, that this estimate was very much 
nearer the truth than that which had been formed by 
Trenchard and Trenchard’s colleagues. 

Of the seventeen lundred thousand acres whick 
had been forfeited, above a fourth part had been 
restored to the ancient proprietorsin conformity with 
the civil articles of the treaty of Limerick. About one 
seventh of the remaining three fourths had been given 
back to unhappy families, which, though they could 
not plead’the letter of the treaty, had been thought 
fit objects of clemency. The rest had been bestowed, 
partly on persons whose services merited all and 
more than all that they obtained, but chiefly on the 
King’s personal friends. Romney had obtaimed a 
considerable share of the royal bounty, SBut of all 
the grants the largest was to Woodstock, the eldest 
son of Portlaad; the next was to Albemarle. An 
admirer of William cannot relate without pain that 
hg divided between these two foreigners an extent of 
country larger than Hertfordshire. , 

This fact, simply reported, would have sufficed to 
excite a strong feeling of indignation in a House of 
Commons less irritable and querul6us than that which 
then sate at Westminster. But Trenchard and his 
confederates were not content with simply reporting 
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the fact. They employed all their skill to inflame 
the passions of the majority. They at once applied 
goads to its anger, and held out baits to ite cupidity. 

They censured that part of Willham’s conduct which 
deserved high praise even more severely than that 
part his gonduct for which it is impossible to set up 
any defence., They told the Parliament that the old 
proprietors of the soil had been treated with perni- 
cious indulgence ;_ that the capitulation of Limerick 
had been construed in a manner far too favourable 
to the conquered race; and that the King had 
suffered his compassion to lead him into the error of 
showing indulgence to many who. could not pretend 
that they were within the terms of the capitulation. 
Even now, after the lapse of eight years, it might be 
possible, by instituting a severe inquisition, and by 
giving proper encouragement‘ to informers, to prove 
that many Papists, who were still permitted to enjoy 
their estates, had taken the side of James during the 
civil war. There would thus be a new and plentiful 
harvest of confiscations. The four bitterly com- 
plained that their task had been made more difficult 
by the hostility of persons who held office in Ireland, 
and by the secret influence of great men who were 
interested in concealing the truth. These grave 
charges were made 1n general terms. No name was 
mentioned: no fact was specified: no evidence was 
tendered. ,. 

Had the report stopped here, those who drew it up 
might justly have been blamed for the unfair and 
ill natured manner in which they had discharged 
their functions; but they could not have been ag- 
cused of usurping functions which did not belong to 
them for the purpose of insulting the Sovereign and 
exasperating the nation. But these men well knew 
in what way and fér what purpose they might safely 
venture to exceed their commission. The Act of 
Parliament from which they derived their powers 
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authorised them to report on estates forfeited during 
the late troubles. It contained not a word which 
could be construed into an authority to report ou 
the old hereditary domain of the Crown. With that 
domain they had as little to do as with the seignorage 
levied on tin in the Duchy of Cornwall, or *with the 
church patronage of the Duchy of Lancaster. But 
they had discovered that a part of that dothain had 
been alienated by a grant which they could not deny 
themselves the pleasure of publishing to the world. 
It was indeed an unfortunate grant, a grant which 
could not be brought to light without much m®&chief 
and much scandal.” It was long since William had 
ceased to be the lover of Elizabeth Villiers, long since 
he had asked her counsel or listened to her fascinating 
conversation except in the presence of other persons. 
She had been some years married to George Hamil- 
ton, a soldier who had distinguished himself by his 
courage in Ireland and Flanders, and who probably 
held the courtier like doctrine that a lady is not 
dishonoured by having been the paramour of a king. 
William was well pléased with the marriage, bestowed 
on the wife a portion of the old Crown property in 
Ireland, and created the husband a peer of Scotland 
by the title of Earl of Orkney. *Assuredly William 
would not have raised his character by abandoning tu 
poverty a woman whom he had loved, though with a 
criminal love. He was undoubtedly bound, as a man 
of humanity and honour, to provide liberally for her ; 
but he should have provided for her rather by saving 
from his civil list than by alienating his hereditary 
revenue, The four malecontent commissioners re- 
joiced with spiteful joy over this discovery. It was 
in vain that the other three represented that the 
grant to LadyeOrkr&y was one with which they had 
nothing to do, and that, if they went out of their way 
to hold it up to obloquy, they might be justly said to 
fly in the King’s face. ‘To fly in the King’s face!” 
82 
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said one of the majority; “‘our business is to fly in 
the King’s face. We were sent here to fly jn the 
King’s face.” With this patriotic object a paragraph 
about Lady Orkney’s grant was added to the report, 
a paragraph too 1n which the value of that grant was 
so monstrously exaggerated that William appeared 
to have surpassed the profligate extravagance of his 
uncle Charles. The estate bestowed on the countess 
was valued at twenty four thousand pounds a year. 
The truth séems to be that the “income which she 
derived from the royal bounty, after making allow- 
anceefor incumbrances and for the rate of exchange, 
was about four thousand pounds.” 

The success of the report was complete. The nation 
and its representatives hated taxes, hated foreign 
favourites, and hated Irish Papists; and here was a 
document which held out the hopethat England might, 
at the expense of foreign courtiers and of Popish 
Celts, be relieved from a great load of taxes. Many, 
both within and without the walls of Parliament, 
gave entire faith to the estimate which the commis- 
sioners had formed by a wild gutss, in the absence of 
trustworthy information. They gave entire faith 
also to the prediction that a strict inquiry would 
detect many traitors who had hitherto been permitted 
to escape with impunity, and that a large addition 
would thus be made to the extensive territory which 
had already'been confiscated. It was popularly said 
that 1f vigorous measures were taken, the gain to the 
kmgdom would be not less than three htindred thousand 
pounds a year; and almost the whole of this sum, a 
sum more than sufficient to defray the whole charge of 
such an army as the Commons were disposed to keep 
up in time of peace, would be raised by simply taking 
away what had been unjustifiably gizen to Dutch- 
men, who would ‘still retain 1mmense wealth taken 
out of English pockets, or unjustifiably left to Insh- 
men, who thought it at once the most pleasant and 
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the most pious of all employments to cut English 
throatg. The Lower House went to work with the 
double eagerness of rapacity and of animosity. As 
soon as the report of the four and the protest of the 
three had been laid on the table and read by the 
clerk, 1t was resolved that a Resumption Biél should 
be brought in. It was then resolved, m opposition 
to the plainest principles of justice, that ne petitian 
from any person who might think himself aggneved 
by this Bull should ever be received. ‘It was neces- 
sary to consider how the commussioners should be 
remunerated for their services: and this question 
was decided with fmpudent injustice. It was de- 
termined that the commissioners who had signed the 
report should receive a thousand poundseach. Buta 
large party thought that the disse tient three deserved 
no recompense ; and two of them were merely allowed 
what was thought sufficient to cover the expense of 
their journey to Ireland. This was nothing less than 
to give notice to every man who should ever be 
employed in any similar inquiry that, 1f he wished to 
be paid, he must ’report what would please the 
assembly which held the purse of the state. In truth 
the House was despotic, and was fast contracting the 
vices of a despot. It was proudeof its antipathy to 
courtiers; and 1t was calling into existence a new set 
of courtiers who would study all its humours, who 
would flatter all its weaknesses, who wduld prophesy 
to 1t smooth things, and who would assuredly be, in 
no respect, less greedy, less faithless, or less abject 
than the sycophants who bow in the antechambers of 


Indeed.the dissentient commissioners had worse evils 
to apprehend than that of being left unremunerated. 
One of theme Sir Richard Levinge, had mentioned 
in private to his friends some disrespectful expressions 
which had been used by one of his colleagues about 
the King. What he had mentioned in private was, 

a3 
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not perhaps very discreetly, repeated by Montague 
in the House. The predominant party eagerly,seized 
the opportunity of worrying both Montague and 
Levinge. A resolution implying a severe censure on 
Montague was carried. Levinge was brought to the 
bar and examined. The four were also in attendance. 
They protested that he had misrepresented them. 
Trenchard declared that he had always spoken of 
His Majesty as a gubject ought to speak of an excel- 
lent sovereign, who had been deceived by evil coun- 
sellors, and who would be grateful to those who 
should bring the truth to his knowledge. He vehe- 
mently denied that he had called the grant to Lady 
Orkney villajynous. It was a word that he never 
used, a word that never came out of the mouth of a 
gentleman. These ‘assertions will be estimated at 
the proper value by those whd are acquainted with 
Trenchard’s pamphlets, pamphlets in which the 
shocking word villainous will without difficulty be 
found, and which are full of malignant reflections on 
William.* But the house was determined not to be- 
lieve Levinge. He was voted & calumnuator, and 
sent to the Tower, as an example to all who should be 
tempted to speak truth which the Commons might 
not like to hear. 

Meanwhile the bill had been brought in, and was 
proceeding easily. It provided that all the property 
which had belonged to the Crown at the time of the 
accession of James the Second, or which had been 
forfeited to the Crown since that tile, should be 
vested in trustees. Thege trustees were named in the 
bill; and among them were the four commissioners 

* I give an example of Tren- a bitter tyrant, King* John, and 


chara’s mode of showing Ins pro- had likewise got rid of their per- 
found respect for an excellent fidions dglivererg the Dauphin of 


bovercign. He speaks “hus of 
the commencement of the reign 
of Henry the Toird “The king- 
dum was reccutly delivered from 


France, who after the Engli-h 
had accepted him for their Kmy, 
had secretly vowed their exturpa- 
tion ” 
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who had signed the report. All the Irish grants of 
Willigm were annulled. The legal mghts of persons 
other than the grantees were saved. But of those 
rights the trustees were to be judges, and judges 
without appeal. <A claimant who gave them the 
trouble of attending to him, and could notemske out 
his case, was to be heavily fined. Rewards were offered 
to informers who should discover any property which 
was liable to confjscation, and whieh had not yet been 
confiscated. Though eight years had elapsed since an 
arm. had been hfted up 1n the conquered 1sland against 
the domination of the Englishry, the unhappy children 
of the soil who hdd been suffered to live, submissive 
and obscure, on their hereditary fields, were threatened 
with a new and severe inquisition into old offences. 
Objectionable as many parts of the bill undoubtedly 
were, nobody who knew the House of Commons be- 
heved it to be possible to carry any amendment. 
The King flattered himself that a motion for leaving 
at his disposal a third part of the forfeitures would 
be favourably received. There can be httle doubt 
that a compromisé would have been willingly ac- 
cepted twelve months earlier. But the report had 
made all compromise impossible. Waillham, however, 
was bent on trying the experament; and ‘Vernon 
consented to go on what he considered as a forlorn 
hope. He made his speech and his motion: but the 
reception which he met with was sugh that he did 
not venture to demand a division. This feeble at- 
tempt at obstruction only made the impetuous current 
chafethe more. Howe immediately moved two reso- 
Mations: one attributing the load of debts and taxes 
which lay on the nation to the*Irish grants; the 
other censuring all who had been concerned in ad- 
vising or passing those grants. Nobody was named ; 
not because the majority was inchned to show any 
tenderness to the Whig ministers, but because some 
of the most. objectionable grants had been sanctioned 
a4 
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by the Board of Treasury when Godolphin and Sey- 
mour, who had great influence with the cquntry 
party, sate at that board. 

Howe’s two resolutions were laid before the King 
by the Speaker, in whose train all the leaders of the 
opposition. appeared at Kensington. Even Seymour, 
with characteristic effrontery, showed himself there as 
one of thé chief authors of a vote which pronounce‘ 
him guilty of a breach of duty. Wilham’s answer was 
that he had thought himself bound to reward out of 
the forfeited property those who had served him well, 
and esjecially those who had borne a principal part 
in the reduction of Ireland. Thé war, he said, had 
undoubtedly deft behind 1t a heavy debt; and he 
should be glad to see that debt reduced by just and 
effectual means. his answer was but a bad one; 
and, in truth, it was hardly possible for him to return 
a good one. He had done what was indefensible ; 
and, by attempting to defend himself, he made his 
case worse. It was not true that the Inmsh forfeitures, 
or one fifth part of them, had been granted to men 
who had distinguished themselvés in the Insh war ; 
and it was not judicious to hint that those forfeitures 
could not justly be applied to the discharge of the 
pubhe‘debts. The Commons murmured, and not 
altogether without reason. ‘*‘ His Majesty tells us,” 
they said, “ that the debts fall to us and the forfeitures 
to him. Weare to make good out of the purses of 
Enghshmen what was spent upon the war; and he 1s 
to put into the purses of Dutchmen what was got by 
the war.” When the Heuse met again, Howe moved 
that whoever had advised the King to return such 
an answer was an enemy to His Majesty. and the 
kinedom ; and this resolution was carried with some 
sheht modification. ¢ < 

To whatever criticism William’s answer might 
be open, he had said one thing which well deserved the 
attention of the House. A small part of the forfeited 
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property had been bestowed on men whose services to 
the state well deserved a much larger recompense ; anil 
that part could not be 1esumed without gross injustice 
and ingratitude. An estate of very moderate value 
had been given, with the title of Earl of Athlone, to 
Ginkell, whose skill and valour had brought the war 
in Ireland to a triumphant close. Another estate 
had been given, with the title of Earl of Galways to 
Rouvigny, who, ip the crisis of the decisive battle, at 
the very moment when Saint Ruth Was waving his 
hat, and exclairming that the English should be 
beaten back to Dublin, had, at the head of atgallant 
body of horse, struggled through the morass, turned 
the left wing of the Celtic army, and retrieved the 
day. But the predominant faction, drunk with inso- 
lence and animosity, made no ‘distinction between 
courtiers who had been enriched by injudicious 
partiality and warriors who had, been sparingly re- 
warded for great exploits achieved in defence of the 
liberties and the religion of our country. Athlone 
was a Dutchman: Galway was a Frenchman; and it 
did not become a good Englishman to say a ‘word in 
favour of either. 

Yet this was not the most flagrant injustice of 
which the Commons were guilty. Accordint to the 
plainest principles of common law and of common 
sense, no man can forfeit any mghts except those 
which he has. All the donations which William had 
made he had made subject to this mutation. But 
by this limitation the Commons were too angry and 
too rapacious to be bound. «They determined to vest 
fn the trustees of the forfeited lands an estate greater 
than had ever belonged to the forfeiting landholders. 
Thus innocent persons were violently deprived of 
property wlach w&s theirs by degvent or by purchase, 
of property which had been strictly respected by the 
King and by his grantees. No immunity was granted 
even to men who had fought on the Enghsh side, 
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even to men who had lined the walls of Londonderry 
and rushed on the Imsh guns at Newton Butler, 

In some cases the Commons showed indulgence: 
but their indulgence was not less unjustifiable, nor of 
less pernicious example, than their severity. The 
ancient rufe, a rule which is still strictly maintained, 
and which cannot be relaxed without danger of 
boundless ‘profusion and shameless jobbery, is that 
whatever the Parliament grants shall be granted to 
the Sovereign,’ and that no public bounty shall be 
bestowed on any private person except by the Sove- 
reign. o 

The Lower House now, contemptuously disregard- 
ing both prinsiples and precedents, took on itself 
to carve estates out of the forfeitures for persons 
whom it was inchned to favour. To the Duke of 
Ormond especially, who ranked among the Tories 
and was distinguished by his dislike of the foreigners, 
marked partiality was shown. Some of his friends, 
indeed, hoped that they should be able to insert in 
the bill a clause bestowing on him all the confiscated 
estates in the county of Tipperary. But they found 
that it would be prudent in them to content them- 
selves with conferring on him a boon smaller in 
amounts but equally objectionable in principle. He 
had owed very large debts to persons who had for- 
feited to the Crown all that belonged to them. 
Those debts were therefore now due from him to the 
Crown. The House determined to make him a pre- 
sent of the whole, that very House whiéh would not 
consent to leave a single acre to the general who had 
stormed Athlone, who had gained the battle of 
Aghrim, who had«entered Galway in triumph, and 
who had received the submission of Limerick. 

That a bill so violent, so unjust, and 10 unconsti- 
tutional would pass. the Lords without considerable 
alterations was hardly to be expected. The ruling 
demagogues, therefore, resolved to join it with the 
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bill which granted to the Crown a land tax of two 
shillings in the pound for the service of the next 
yeaf, and thus to place the Upper House under the 
necessity of either passing both bills together without 
the change of a word, or rejecting both together, 
and leaving the public creditor unpaid and the na~- 
tion defenceless. 

There was great indignation among.the Peers. 
They were not indeed more disppsed than the Com- 
mons to apprové of the manner in which the Irish 
forfeitures had been granted away ; for the antipathy 
to the foreigners, strong as it was in the natipn gene- 
rally, was strongest in the highest ranks. Old barons 
were angry at seeing themselves preceded by new 
earls from Holland and Guelders. Garters, gold 
keys, white staves, rangerships, *which had been con- 
sidered as peculiarfy belonging to the hereditary 
grandees of the realm, were now intercepted by 
aliens. Every English nobleman felt that his chance 
of obtaining a share of the favours of the Crown 
was seriously diminished by the competition of 
Bentincks and Keppels, Auverquerques and Zule- 
steins. But, though the riches and dignities heaped 
on the little knot of Dutch courtiers might disgust 
him, the recent proceedings of the Commoens could 
not but disgust him still more. The authority, the 
respectability, the existence of his order were threat- 
ened with destruction. Not only,—ssuch were the 
just complaints of the Peers,— not only are we to 
be deprived*of that coordinate legislative power to 
which we are, by the constitution of the realm, en- 
etitled. We are not to be allowed even a suspensive 
veto. We are not to dare to remonstrate, to suggest, 
an amendment, to offer a reason, to ask for an expla- 
nation. Wyenevgr the other House has passed a bill 
to which it is known that we h&ve strony objections, 
that bill is to be tacked to a bill of supply. If we 
alter it, we are told that we are attacking the most 
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sacred privilege of the representatives of the people, 
and that we must either take the whole or reject, the 
whole. If we reject the whole, public credit is 
shaken; the Royal Exchange is in confusion; the 
Bank stops payment; the army is disbanded; the 
fleet 1s in enutiny; the island 1s left, without one 
regiment, without one frigate, at the mercy of every 
eneriy. The danger of throwing out a bill of supply 
is doubtless great. « Yet 1t may on the whole be 
better that we should face that danger, once for all, 
than that we should consent to be, what we are fast 
becominz, a body of no more importance than the 
Convocation. 

Animated by such feelings as these, a party in 
the Upper House was eager to take the earliest op- 
portunity of making ‘a stand. , On the fourth of 
April, the second reading was moved. Near a hun- 
dred lords were present. Somers, whose serene wis- 
dom and persuasive eloquence had seldom been more 
needed, was confined to his room by illness; and his 
place on the woolsack was supplied by the Earl of 
Bridgewater. Several orators, both Whig and Tory, 
objected to proceeding farther. But the chiefs of 
both parties thought 1t better to try the almost hope- 
less expériment of commiuttimg the bill and sending 
it back amended to the Commons. The second 
reading was carried by seventy votes to twenty three. 
It was 1émarked that both Portland and Albemarle 
voted in the majority. 

In the committee and on the third redding several 
amendments were proposed and carried. Wharton, 
the boldest and most active of the Whig peers, and: 
the Lord Privy Seai Lonsdale, one of the most mode- 
rate and reasonable of the Tories, took the lead, 
and were strenuously, supported by tie Lox President 
Pembroke, and by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who seems on this occasion to have a little forgotten 
his ha‘itual sobriety and caution. Two natural sons 
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of Charles the Second, Richmond and Southampton, 
wha had strong personal reasons for dishking re- 
sumption bills, were zealous on the same side. No 
peer, however, as far as can now be discovered, ven- 
tured to defend the way m which William ‘had dis- 
posed of Ins Irish domains. The provisions which 
annulled the grants of those domains were left un- 
touched. But the words of which the effect was to 
vest in the parhamentary trustees property which 
had never been forfeited to the King, and had never 
been given away by him, were altered ; and the clauses 
by which estates and sums of money were; in de- 
fiance of constitutional principle and of 1mmemorial 
practice, bestowed on persons who were favourites of 
the Commons, were so far modified as to be, in form, 
somewhat less exceptionable. ’ The bill, improved by 
these changes, was sent down by two Judges to the 
Lower House. 

The Lower House was all in a flame. There was 
now no difference of opinion there. Even those 
members who thought that the Resumption Bill and 
the Land Tax Bill ought not to have been tacked 
together, yet felt that, since those bills had been 
tacked together, it was impossible to agree to the 
amendments made by the Lords without surfendering 
one of the most precious privileges of the Commons. 
The amendments were rejected without one dissen- 
tient voice. It was resolved that a conference should 
be demanded; and the gentlemen who were to man- 
age the conférence were instructed to say merely that 
the Upper House had no nght to alter a money bill; 

othat the point had long been settled and was too 
clear for argument; that they should leave the bill 
with the Lords, and that they should leave with the 
Lords also the responsibility of stopping the supplies 
which were necessary for the public service. Several 
votes of menacing sound were passed at the same 
sitting. It was Monday the eighth of April. Tues- 
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day the ninth was allowed to the other House for 
reflection and repentance. It was resolved that on 
the Wednesday morning the question of the Irish for- 
feitures should again be taken into consideration, and 
that every member who was in town should be then 
in his plac€é on peril of the highest displeasure of 
the House. It was moved and carried that every 
Privy Couricillor who had been concerned in pro- 
curing or passing aly exorbitant grant for his own 
benefit had been guilty of a high crime and misde- 
meanour. Lest the courtiers should flatter them- 
selves tlfat this was meant to be a mere abstract pro- 
position, it was ordered that a list of the members 
of the Privy Council should be laid on the table. 
As it was thought not improbable that the crisis 
might end in an appeal to the constituent bodies, 
nothing was omitted which could excite out of doors 
a feeling in favour of the bill, The Speaker was 
directed to print and publish the report signed by 
the four Commissioners, not accompanied, as in 
common justice it ought to have been, by the protest 
of the three dissentients, but accompamed by several 
extracts from the journals which were thought lkely 
to produce an impression favourable to the House 
and unfavourable to the Court. All these resolutions 
passed without any division, ahd without, as far as 
appears, any debate. There was, indeed, much 
speaking, but ‘all on one side. Seymour, Harley, 
Howe, Harcourt, Shower, Musgrave, deglaimed, one 
after another, about the obstinacy of the other House, 
the alarming state of the country, the dangers which 
threatened the public peace and the public credit. 
If, it was said, none but Englishmen sate ‘in the 
Parliament and in the Council, we might hope that 
they would relent at,the thought 8f the” calamities 
which impend over England. But we have to deal 
with men who are not Englishmen, with men who 
eonsider this country as their own only for evil, as 
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their property, not as their home; who, when they 
have gorged themselves with our wealth, will, with- 
out one uneasy feeling, leave us sunk in bankruptcy, 
distracted by faction, exposed without defence to 
invasion. ‘* A new war,” said one of these orators, 
‘a new war, as long, as bloody, and as ccstly as the 
last, would do less mischief than has ‘been done by 
the introduction of that batch of Dutchnien among 
the barons of the realm.” Ancther was so absurd 
as to call on the House to declaré that whoever 
should advise a dissolution would be guilty of high 
treason. A third gave utterance to a sentiment 
which it is difficutt to understand how any assembly 
of civilised and Christian men, even in a moment of 
strong excitement, should have heard without horro1. 
«They object to tacking; do théy? Let them take 
care that they do not provoke us to tack in earnest. 
How would they hke to have bills of supply with 
bills of attainder tacked to them?” This atrocious 
threat, worthy of the tribune of the French Conven- 
tion in the worst days of the Jacobin tyranny, seems 
to have passed umnreprehended. It was meant —- 
such at least was the impression at the Dutch em- 
bassy —to intimidate Somers. He was confined by 
illness. He had been unable.to take any public 
part in the proceedings of the Lords; and he had 
privately blamed them for engaging in a conflict m 
which he justly thought that they cou:d not be vic- 
torious. Nevertheless, the Tory leaders hoped that 
they might b® able to direct against him the whole 
force of the storm which they had raised. Seymour, 
fn particular, encouraged by the wild and almost 
savage temper of his hearers, harangued with ran- 
corous violence against the wisdom and the virtue 
which preserted ths strongest contrast to his own tur- 
bulence, insolence, faithlessness, and rapacity. No 
doubt, he said, the Lord Chancellor was a man of 
parts. Anybody might be glad to have for counsel 
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so acute and eloquent an advocate. But a very good 
advocate might be a very bad minister; and, of all 
the ministers who had brought the kingdont into 
difficulties, this plausible fair-spoken person was the 
most dangerous. Nor was the old reprobate ashamed 
to add that he was afraid that his Lordship was no 
better than a Hobbist 1n religion. 

After a long sitting the members separated; but 
they reassembled garly on the morning of the fol- 
lowing day, Tuesday the ninth of“Apnl. A confe- 
rence was held; and Seymour, as chief manager for 
the Cyammons, returned the bill and the amendments 
to the Peers in the manner which had been pre- 
scribed to hym. From the Painted Chamber he 
went back to the Lower House, and reported what 
had passed. “If,* ke said, “I may venture to judge 
by the looks and manner of tHezr Lordships, all will 
go nght.” But within half an hour evil tidings 
came through the Court of Requests and the lobbies. 
The Lords had divided on the question whether they 
would adhere to their amendments. Forty seven 
had voted for adhering, and thicty four for giving 
way. The House of Commons broke up with gloomy 
looks, and in great agitation. All London looked 
forwaré to the next day with painful forebodings. 
The general feehng was in favour of the bill. It 
was rumoured that the majority which had deter- 
mined to stand by the amendments had been swollen 
by several prelates, by several of the illegitimate 
sons of Charles the Second, and by “several needy 
and greedy courtiers. _The cry in all the public 
places of resort was that the nation would be ruine1 
by the three B.’s, Bishops, Bastards, and Beggars. 
On Wednesday the tenth, at length, the contest 
came to a decisive issue. Both Houses were early 
crowded. The Lords demanded a conference. It 
was held; and Pembroke delivered back to Seymour 
the bill and the amendments, together with a paper 
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containing a concise, but luminous and forcible, ex- 
position of the grounds on which the Lord» con- 
ceivell themselves to be acting in a constitutional 
and strictly defensive manner. This paper was read 
at the bar: but, whatever effect 1t uiay now pro- 
duce on a dispassionate student of histoxsy, 1t pro- 
duced none on the thick ranks of country gentle- 
men. It was instantly resolved that the bill should 
again be sent back to the Lords with a peremptory 
announcement that the Commons’ “determination 
was unalterable. 

The Lords agai took the amendments into con- 
sideration. During the last forty eght hours, great 
exertions had been made in various quarters to avert 
a complete rupture between the Houses. The states- 
men of the Junto were far too wise not to see that it 
would be madness to* continue the struggle longer. 
It was indeed necessary, unless the King and the 
Lords were to be of as little weight in the state as in 
1648, unless the House of Commons was not merely 
to exercise a general control over the government, 
but to be, as in the days of the Rump, itself the 
whole government, the sole legislative chamber, the 
fountain from which were to flow all those favours 
which had hitherto been in the,gft of the Crown, 
that a determined stand should be made. But, in 
order that such a stand might be successful, the 
ground must be carefully selected; for a defeat 
might be fatal. The Lords must wait for some 
occasion on which their privileges would be bound 
up with the privileges of all Englishmen, for some 
occasion on which the constituent bodies would, if 
an appeal were mace to them, disavow the acts of 
the representative body ; and this was not such an 
occasion. The enljghtened and large minded few 
considered tacking as a practice’so pernicious that 
it would be justified only by an emergency which 
would justify a resort to oe daa force. But, in the 
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many, tacking, when employed for a popular end, 
excited little or no disapprobation. The public, which 
seldom troubles itself with nice distinctions, could 
not be made to understand that the question at issue 
was any other than this, whether a sum which was 
vulgarly estimated at millions, and which undoubtedly 
amounted to some hundreds of thousands, should be 
employed:in paying the debts of the state and allevi- 
ating the load of texation, or in making Dutchmen, 
who were alréady too mech, still mtéher. It was evi- 
dent that on that question the Lords could not hope 
to have the country with them, and that, 1f a general 
election took place while that question was unsettled, 
the new House of Commons would be even more 
mutinous and impracticable than the present House. 
Somers, in his sick' chamber, had given this opimion. 
Orford had voted for the bill fn every stage. Mon- 
tague, though no longer a munister, had obtained 
admission to the royal closet, and had strongly repre- 
sented to the King the dangers which threatened the 
state. The King had at length consented to let it 
be understood that he considered‘the passing of the 
bill as on the whole the less of two great evils. It 
was soon clear that the temper of the Peers had 
undergone a considerable alteration since the pre- 
ceding day. Scarcely any, indeed, changed sides. 
But not a few abstained from voting. Wharton, 
who had at first spoken powerfully for the amend- 
ments, left town for Newmarket. On the othe 
hand, some Lords who had not yet taRen their part 
came down to give a healing vote. Among them 
were the two persons to whom the education of the 
young heir apparent had been entrusted, Marlborough 
and Burnet. Marlborough showed his usual pru- 
dence. He had remained neutraj- while by taking a 
part he must have offended either the House of 
Commons or the King. He took a part as soon as 
he saw that it was possible to please both. Burnet, 
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alaamed for the public peace, was in a state of great 
excitement, and, 3s was usual with him when in such 
a staté, forgot dignity and decorum, called out “ stuff” 
in a very audible voice while a noble lord was 
haranguing in favour of the amendments, and was 
in great danger of being reprimanded at the bar or 
delivered over to Black Rod. The motion on which 
the division took place was that the Housedo adhere 
to the amendments. There were,forty contents and 
thirty seven not contents. Proxies were called; and 
the numbers were found to be exactly even. In the 
House of Lords there 1s no casting vote. When the 
numbers are eveng the non contents have it. The 
motion to adhere had therefo1e been negatived. But 
this was not enough. It was necessary that an affir- 
mative resolution should be moved to the effect that 
the House agreed to*the bill without amendments; 
and, 1f the numbers should again be equal, this 
motion would also be lost. It was an anxious mo- 
ment. Fortunately the Primate’s heait fasled him. 
He had obstinately fought the battle down to the last 
stage. But he probably felt that it was no light 
thing to take on himself, and to bring on his order, 
the responsibilty of throwing the whole kingdom 
into confusion. He started up and hurried “out of 
the House, beckoning to some of his brethren. Huis 
brethren followed him with a prompt obedience, 
which, serious as the crisis was, caused no small 
merriment. In consequence of this defection, the 
motion to agree was carried by a majority of five. 
Meanwhile the members of the other House had been 
impatiently waiting for news, and had been alter- 
nately elated and depressed by the reports which” 
followed one another 1n rapid succession. At first 1t 
was confidently expgcted that the Peers would yield, 
and there was general good humour. Then came 
intelligence that the majority of the Lords present 
had voted for adhering to the amendments “I 
+2 
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believe,” so Vernon wrote the next day, “I beheve 
there was not one man in the House that did not 
think the nation ruined.” The lobbies were cléhred : 
the back doors were locked: the keys were laid on 
the table: the Serjeant at Arms was directed to take 
his post at the front door, and to suffer no member 
to withdraw. An awful interval followed, during 
which thé angry passions of the assembly seemed to 
be subdued by tereor. Some of the leaders of the 
opposition, m®n of grave character and of large 
property, stood aghast at finding that they were 
engaged, — they scarcely knew how, —=#in a conflict 
such as they had not at all expected, 1m a conflict in 
which they could be victorious only at the expense 
of the peace and order of society. Even Seymour 
was sobered by the” greatness and nearness of the 
danger. Even Howe thoughf it advisable to hold 
conciliatory language. It was no time, he said, for 
wrangling. Court party and country party were 
Enghshmen alike. Their duty was to forget all past 
grievances, and to cooperate ey for the purpose 
of saving the country. 

In a moment all was shang: A message from 
the Lords was announced. It was a message which 
hghtetied many heavy hearts. The bill had been 
passed without amendments. 

The leading malecontents, who, a few minutes 
Gomera again be€fore, scared by finding that their vio- 
anemia lence had brought on a crisis for which 
they were not prepared, had talked “bout the duty 
of mutual forgivenesg and close union, instantly 
became again as rancorous as ever. One danger, 
they said, was ever. So far well. But it was the 
duty of the representatives of the people to take such 
steps as might make it impossihje thaj there should 
ever again be such danger. Every adviser of the 
(rown, who had been concerned in the procuring or 
passing of any exorbitant grant, ought to be ex- 
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cluded from all access tu the royal ear. A list of 
the yrivy councillors, furnished in conformity with 
the order made two days before, was on the table. 
That lst the clerk was ordered to read. Prince 
George of Denmark and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury passed without remark. But, as sgon as the 
Chancellor’s name had been pronounced, the rage ot 
his enemies broke forth. Twice already, in the 
course of that stormy session, they had attempted to 
ruin his fame and his fortunes; and”’twice his inno- 
cence and his calm fortitude had confounded all 
their politacs. Perhaps, in the state of excstement 
to which the House had been wrought up, a third 
attack on him might be successfuls Orator after 
orator declaimed against him. He was the great 
offender. He was responsible for all the gnevances 
of which the nation complained. He had obtained 
exorbitant grants for himself. He had defended the 
exoibitant grants obtained by others. He had not, 
indeed, been able, 1n the late debates, to raise his 
own voice agaist the just demands of the nation. 
But it might well “be suspected that he had 1n secret 
prompted the ungracious answer of the King and 
encouraged the pertinacious resistance of the Lords. 
Sir John Levison Gower, a noisy and acrifnonious 
Tory, called for 1mpeachment. But Musgrave, an 
abler and more experienced politician, saw that, if 
the 1mputations which the oppositioa had been in 
the habit of throwing on the Chancellor were ex- 
hibited with “the precision of a legal charge, their 
futility would excite universal derision, and thought 
it more expedient to move that the House should, 
without, assigning any reason, request the King to 
remove Lord Somers from His Majesty’s counsels 
and presence for ever. Cowper, defended his perse- 
cuted friend with great eloquence and effect; and he 
was warmly supported by many members who had 
been zeslous for the resumption of the Irish grants. 
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Only a hundred saan six members went into the lobby 
with Musgrave; a hundred and sixty seven ,voted 
against him. Such a division, in such a House of 
Commons, and on such a day, is sufficient evidence 
of the respect which the great quahties of Somers 
had extoréed even from his political enemies. 

The clerk then went on with the list. The Lord 
President’ and the Lord Privy Seal, who were well 
known to have stood up strongly for the privileges of 
the Lords, wére reviled by some angry members; 
but no motion was made against either. And soon 
the Tcries became, uneasy in their turn: for the name 
of the Duke of Leeds was read. He was one of 
themselves. “They were very unwilling to put a 
stigma on him. Yet how could they, just after de- 
claiming against the’ Chancellor for accepting a very 
moderate and well earned provision, undertake thc 
defence of a statesman who had, out of grants 
pardons and bribes, accumulated a ‘princely fortune 
There was actually on the table evidence that His 
Grace was receiving from the bounty of the Crown 
more than thrice as much as had been bestowed or 
Somers; and nobody could doubt that His Grace’s 
secret gains had very far exceeded those of which 
there Was evidence en the table. It was accordingly 
moved that the House, which had indeed been sitting 
many hours, should adjourn. The motion was lost, 
but neither purty was disposed to move that the con- 
sideration of the List should be resumed. It was 
however resolved, without a division, fhat an address 
should be presented to the King, requesting that nc 
person not a native of his dominions, Prince George 
excepted, might Se admitted to the Privy Council 
either of England or of Ireland. The evening was 
now far spent. The candles hai been some time 
lighted ; and the House rose. So ended one of the 
most anxious, turbulent, and variously eventful days 
in the long Parliamentary History of England. 
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What the morrow would have produced if time had 
been allowed for a renewal of hostalities can pyorogation 
only be guessed. The supplies had been **"*™™ 
voted. The King was determined not to receive the 
address which requested him to disgrace his dearest 
and most trusty fnends. Indeed he weuld have 
prevented the passing of that address by proroguing 
Parliament on the preceding day, had not the Lords 
risen the moment after they hadsagreed to the Re- 
sumption Bill. He had actually come from Kensing- 
ton to the Treasury for that purpose; and his robes 
and crown were in readiness. He now took ware to 
be at Westminster in good tame. The Commons 
had scarcely met when the knock of Black Rod was 
heard. They repaired tothe other House. The bills 
were passed; and Bridgewater, by the royal com- 
mand, prorogued the Parhament. For the first time 
since the Revolution the session closed without a 
speech from the throne. Whalliam was too angry to 
thank the Commors, and too prudent to reprimand 
them. 


of 
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Tue health of Janfes had been during some years de- 
Death ofJames Clining: and he had at length, on Good 
rhe Breen: Friday, 1701, suffered a shock from which 
he ha& never recevered. While he was hstening in 
his chapel to the solemn service of the day, he fell 
down 1n a fit‘and remained long insensible. Some 
people imagined that the words of the anthem which 
his choristers were chanting had produced in him 
emotions too violent to be borne by an enfeebled 
body and mind. For that anthem was taken from 
the plaintive elegy 1n which a servant of the true 
God, chastened by many sorrows and humuliations, 
banished, homesick, and living on the bounty of 
strangers, bewailed the fallen throne and the desolate 
Temple of Sion: “‘ Remember, O Lord, what is come 
upon us; consider and behold our reproach. Our 
inheritance 1s turned to strangers, our houses to 
aliens; the crown is fallen from our head. Where- 
fore dost thou forget us for ever?” 

The King’s malady proved to be paralytic. Fagon, 
the first physician of the French Court, and, on 
medical questions, the oracle of all Europe, prescribed 
the waters of Bourbom JLewis, with all his usual 
generosity, sent to Samt Germains ten thousaid 
crowns in gold for the charges of the journey, and 
gave orders that every town along the road should 
receive his good brother with all*‘the honours due to 
royalty.* 


* Life of James; St. Simon; Dangean. 
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James, after passing some time at Bourbon, re- 
turned to the neighbourhood of Paris with health so 
tar-réestablished that he was able to take exercise 
on horseback, but with judgment and memory ev1- 
dently impaired. On the thirteenth of September, 
he had a second fit in his chapel; and it sgon became 
clear that this was a final stroke. He rallied the 
last energies of his failing body and mind to tegtify 
lis firm belief in the rehgion,for which he had 
sacrificed somuch. He received the“last sacraments 
with every mark of devotion, exhorted his son to hold 
fast to the true faith im spite of all temptatigns, and 
entreated Middleton, who, almost alone among the 
courtiers assembled in the bed-chayiber, professed 
himself a Protestant, to take refuge from doubt and 
error 1n the bosom of the vgné infallible Church. 
After the extreme finction had been administered, 
James declared that he pardoned all his enemies, 
and named particularly the Prince of Orange, the 
Princess of Denmark, and the Emperor. The Em- 
peror’s name he repeated with peculiar emphasis: 
‘‘Take notice, father,” he said to the confessor, “ that 
I forgive the Emperor with all my heart.” It may 
perhaps seem strange that he should have found this 
the hardest of all exercises of Christian char%y. But 
it must be remembered that the Emperor was the 
only Roman Cathohe Prince still living who had been 
accessory to the Revolution, and that James might 
not unnaturally consider Roman Catholics who had 
been accesso#y to the Revolution as more inexcusably 
ouilty than heretics who might have deluded them- 
eelves into the belief that, in violating their duty to 
him, they were discharging theireduty to God. 

While James was still able to understand what 
was said i» bing and make intelligble answers, 
Lewis visited him twice. The English exiles ob- 
served that the Most Christian King was to the last 
considerate and kind in the very slightest matters 
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which concerned his unfortunate guest. He would 
not allow his coach to enter the court of Saint Ger- 
mains, lest the noise of the wheels should be heard 
in the sick room. In both interviews he was gra- 
cious, friendly, and even tender. But he carefully 
abstained from saying anything about the future 
position of the family which was about to lose its 
head. Indeed he could say nothing: for he had not 
yet made up his own mind. Soon, however, it 
became necessafy for him to form ‘some resolution. 
On the sixteenth James sank into a stupor which 
indicatel the near approach of death. While he lay 
in this helpless state, Madame de Maintenon visited 
his consort. ‘To this visit many persons who were 
hkely to be well informed attributed a long series of 
great events. We ‘c&4nnot wonder that a woman 
should have been moved to pify by the misery of a 
woman; that a devout Roman Catholec should have 
taken a deep interest 1n the fate of a family perse- 
cuted, as she conceived, solely for being Roman 
Cathohes; or that the pride of the widow of Scarron 
should have been intensely gratifiel by the supplica- 
tions of a daughter of Este and a Queen of England. 
From mixed motives, probably, the wife of Lewis 
promiseé her poweiful protection to the wife of 
James. 

Madame de Maintenon was just leaving Saint 
Germains wher, on the brow of the hill which over- 
looks the valley of the Seine, she met her husband, 
who had come to ask after his guest. «It was pro- 
bably at this moment that he was persuaded to form 
a resolution, of which neither he nor she by whome 
he was governed foresaw the consequences. ,Before 
he announced that resolution, however, he observed 
all the decent forms of deliberatiom A gouncil was 
held that eveuing at ‘Marl, and was attended by the 
princes of the blood and by the ministers of state. 
The question was propounded, whether, when God 
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should take James the Second of England to himeelf, 
France should recognise the Pretender as King 
James the Third ? 

The ministers were, one and all, against the recog- 
mition. Indeed, it seems difficult to understand how 
any person who had any pretensions to»the name 
of statesman should have been of a different opinion. 
Torcy took his stand on the ground that td recognise 
the Prince of Wales would be to wiolate the Treaty of 
Ryswick. This was indeed an impregnable position. 
By that treaty His Most Christian Majesty had bound 
himself to do nothing which could, directly cr indi- 
rectly, disturb the txisting order of things in England. 
And 1n what way, except by an actual mvasion, could 
he do more to disturb the existing order of things 
in England than by solemnly 4eéclaring in the face 
of the whole world, that he did not consder that 
order of things as legitamate, that he regarded the 
Bill of Rights and the Act of Settlement as nullities, 
and the King in possession as an usurper? The re- 
cognition would then be a breach of faith: and, even 
if all consideratiofis of morality were set aside, it 
was plain that it would, at that moment be wise in 
the French government to avoid everything which 
could with plausibility be represented as a’ breach 
of faith. The crisis was a very peculiar one. The 
great diplomatic victory won by France in the pre- 
ceding year had excited the fear and shatred of her 
neighbours. Nevertheless there was, as yet, no 
great coalitioneagainst her. The House of Austria, 
indeed, had appealed to arms. But with the House 
ef Austria alone the House of Bourhon could easily 
deal. Other powers were still loeking in doubt to 
England .for the signal; and England, though her 
aspect was syllen emd menacing, still preserved neu- 
trality. That neutrality would not have lasted so 
long, if William could have relied on the support of 
his Parliament and of his people. In his Parliament 
there were agents of France, who, though few, had 
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obtaine] so much influence by clamouring against 
standing armies, profuse grants, and Dutch favourites, 
that they were often blindly followed by the majority ; 
and his people, distracted by domestic factions, unac-~ 
customed to busy themselves about continental poh- 
tics, and remembering with bitterness the disasters and 
burdens of the last war, the carnage of Landen, the 
loss of thé Smyrna fleet, the land tax at four shillings 
in the pound, hesiéated about engaging 1n another 
contest, and ould probably continue to hesitate 
while he continued to hve. He could not hve long. 
It hadg indeed, often been prophesied that his death 
was at hand; and the prophets fhad hitherto been 
mistaken. Bet there was now no possibility of muis- 
take. His cough was more violent than ever; his 
legs were swollen ; ‘hts eyes, once bright and clear as 
those of a falcon, had grown dim; he who, on the 
day of the Boyne, had been sixteen hours on the 
backs of different horses, could now with great diffi- 
culty creep into his state coach.* The vigorous 
intellect, and the intrepid spirit, remained; but on 
the body fifty years had done the Work of ninety. In 
a few months the vaults of Westminster would receive 
the emaciated and shattered frame which was ani- 
mated ty the most far-sighted, the most daring, the 
most commanding of souls. In a few months the 
British throne would be filled by a woman whose 
understanding was well known to be feeble, and who 
was believed to lean towards the party which was 
averse from war. To get over thdse few months 
without an open and violent rupture should have 
been the first object of the French governmem. 
Every engagement should have been punctwally ful- 
filled: every occasion of quarrel should have been 
é 


Saint James. Je Je trouve fort 
cassé, les yeux étcints, et il cut 
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studiously avoided. Nothing should have bee spared 
which could quiet the alarms and sootk the wounded 
pride’of neighbouring nations. 

The House of Bourbon was so situated that one 
year of moderation might not improbably be rewarded 
by thirty years of undisputed ascendancy. Was it 
possible the politic and experienced Lewis would at 
such a conjuncture offer a new and most galling 
provocation, not only to William, whose animosity 
was already as great as it could be, but to the people 
whom William had hitherto been vainly endeavour- 
ing to mspire with animosity resembling hjs own? 
How often, since the Revolution of 1688, had it 
seemed that the Englsh were thoranghly weary of 
the new government. And how often had the detec- 
tion of a Jacobite plot, or the’approach of a French 
armament, changed the whole face of things. All at 
once the grumbling had ceased, the grumblers had 
crowded to sign loyal addresses to the usurper, had 
formed associations in support of his authority, had 
appeared in arms at the head of the militra, crying 
God save King Welham. So1it would be now. Most 
of those who had taken a pleasure in crossing him 
cn the question of his Dutch guards, on the question 
of his Insh grants, would be,,moved to wehement 
resentment when they learned that Lewis had, in 
direct violation of a treaty, determined to force on 
England a king of his own religion, 1 king bred in 
his own dominions, a king who would be at West- 
minster what-Philip was at Madrid, a great feudatory 
of France. ye 
v These arguments were concisely but clearly and 
strongly urged by Torcy m a paper which is still 
extant, and which it 1s difficult to believe that hi: 
master can Dave rgad without great misgivings.* On 


* Mémorre sur la proposition de reconnoitre an piince des Galles 
le titre du Ro: de la Giund Bretagne, Sept. 2, 1701 
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one side were the faith of treaties, the peace of 
Europe, the welfare of France, nay the selfish interest 
of the House of Bourbon. On the other side* weie 
the influence of an artful woman, and the promptings 
of vanity which, we must in candour acknowledge, 
was ennobled by a mixture of compassion and chi- 
valrous generosity. The King determined to act in 
direct opposition to the advice of all his ablest 
servants; and the princes of the blood applauded his 
decision, as they would have applauded any decision 
which he had announced. Nowhere was he regarded 
with a more timorous, a more slavish, respect than in 
his own family. ‘° e 

On the follqwing day he went again to Saint Ger- 
mains, and, attended by a splendid retinue, entered 
James’s bedchamber The dying man scarcely 
opened his heavy eyes, and thefh closed them again. 
“IT have something,” said Lewis, “of great moment 
to communicate to’ Your Majesty.” The courtiers 
who filled the room took this as a signal to retire, 
and were crowding towards the door, when they were 
stopped by that commanding vowe: “ Let nobody 
withdraw. I come to tell Your Majesty that, when- 
ever 1t shall please God to take you from us, I will 
be to your son what I have been to you, and will 
acknowledge him as King of England, Scotland and 
Ireland.” The English exiles who were standing 
round the coych fell on their knees. Some burst 
into tears. Some poured forth praises and bless- 
ings with clamour such as was scarecly becoming 
in such a place and at such a time. Some indis- 
tinct murmurs which James uttered, and which wera 
drowned by the noisy gratitude of his attendants, 
were interpreted to mean thanks. But from the 
most trustworthy accounts 1t appegrs that he was in~ 
sensible to all that was passihg around him.* 


* By the most trustwe-thy ac- compare their narratives with the 


counts I mean thuse of St Simon __iL.ifu of James, 
and Dungeau. The reader may 
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As soon as Lewis was again at Marli, he repeated 
to the Court assembled there the announcement 
which’he had made at Saint Germains. The whole 
circle broke forth into exclamations of delight and 
admiration. What piety! What humanity! What 
magnanimity ! Nor was this enthusiasm gltogether 
feigned. For, in the estimation of the greater part 
of that bmihant crowd, nations were nothing and 
princes everything. What could be more gene- 
rous, more amiable, than to protece an innocent 
boy, who was kept out of his rightful inheritance by 
an ambitious kinsman? The fine gentlemen and 
fine ladies who talked thus forgot that, besides the 
innocent boy and that ambitious kinsman, five muil- 
lions and a half of Englishmen were concerned, who 
were little disposed to consider’ themselves as the 
absolute property of ‘any master, and who were still 
less disposed to accept a master chosen for them by 
the French King. 

James lingered three days longer. He was occa- 
sionally sensible during a few minutes, and, duiing 
one of these lucid intervals, faintly expressed his 
gratitude to Lewis. On the sixteenth he died. His 
Queen retired that evening to the nunnery of Chaillot, 
where she could weep and pray undisturbed. She 
left Saint Germains in joyous agitation. A herald 
made his appearance before the palace gate, and, 
with sound of trumpet, proclaimed, in Latin, French 
and English, King James the Third of England and 
Eighth of Svetland. The streets, in consequence 
doubtless of orders from the government, were illu- 
minated; and the townsmen with loud shouts wished 
a long eign to their illustrious. neighbour. The 
poor lad reveived from his ministers, and delivered 
back to them, the geals of their offices, and held out 
his hand to be kissed. One of the first acts of his 
mock reign was to bestow some mock peerages in 
conformity with directions which he found in his 
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father’s will. Muddleton, who had as yet no Enghsh 
title, was created Earl of Monmouth. Perth, who 
had stood high 1n the favour of his late master, both 
as an apostate from the Protestant religion, and as 
the author of the last 1mprovements on the thumb 
screw, took the title of Duke. 

Meanwhile the remains of James were escorted, 
in the dusk of the evening, by a slender retinue to 
the Chapel of the English Benedictines at Paris, and 
deposited thers mm the vain hope that, at some future 
time, they would be laid with laingly pomp at West- 
minster among the graves of a Plantagenets and 
Tudors. 

Three days after these hanes obsequies Lewis 
peers visited Saint Germains in form. ('n the 
recogmsedas §=mMorrow’ tne visit was returned. The 

ia French Court was flow at Versailles; and 
the Pretender was received there, 1n all points, as his 
father would have been, sate in his father’s arm 
chair, took, as his father had always done, the nght 
hand of the great monarch, and wore the long violet 
coloured mantle which was by «ancient usage the 
mourning garb of the Kings of France. There was 
on that day a great concourse of ambassadors and 
envoysc but one well known figure was wanting. 
Manchester had sent off to Loo intelligence of the 
affront which had been offered to his country and his 
master, had ,solicited instructions, and had deter- 
mined that, till these instructions should arrive, he 
would hve in strict seclusion. Heedid not think 
that he should be justified in qu:tting his post with- 
out express orders; but his earnest hope was that be 
should be directed to turn his back m contemptuous 
defiance on the Court which had dared to treat Eng- 
land as a subject province. 

As soon as the fault into which Lewis had been 
hurried by pity, by the desire of applause, and by 
female influence was complete and irreparable, ke 
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began to feel serious uneasiness. His ministers were 
diregted to declare everywhere that their master had 
no intention of affronting the English government, 
that he had not violated the Treaty of Ryswick, that 
he had no intention of violating it, that he had 
merely meant to gratify an unfortunate family nearly 
related to himself by using names ‘and observing 
forms which really meant nothing, and that heewas 
resolved not to countenance anpattempt to subvert 
the throne of William. Torcy, who‘had, a few days 
before, proved by irrefragable arguments that his 
master could not, without a gross, breach of @ntract, 
recognise the Pfetender, imagined that sophisms 
which had not imposed on himself Might possibly 
impose on others. He visited the Enghsh embassy, 
obtained admittance, and, as was his duty, did his 
best to excuse the fatal act which he had done his 
best to prevent. Manchester’s,answer to this at- 
tempt at explanation was as strong and plain as it 
could be 1n the absence of precise instructions. The 
instructions speedily arrived. The courier who car- 
ned the news of the recognition to Loo arrived there 
when William was at table with some of his nobles 
and some princes of the German Empire who had 
visited him in his retreat. The King saffl not a 
word: but his pale cheek flushed: and he pulled his 
hat over his eyes to conceal the changes of his coun- 
tenance. He hastened to send off séveral messen- 
gers. One carried a letter commanding Manchester 
to quit Fraffce without taking leave. Another 
started for London with se despatch which directed 
she Lords Justices to send Poussin instantly out of 
England. . 

England was already in a flame when it was first 
known these that James was dying. Some of his 
eager partisans formed plans and made preparations 
for a great public manifestation of feeling in different 
parts of the island. But the insolence of Lewis pro- 
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duced a burst of public indignation which scarcely any 
malecontent had the courage to face. 

In the city of London, indeed, some zealots, who 
had probably swallowed too many bumpers to "their 
new Sovereign, played one of those senseless pranks 
which were characteristic of their party. They 
dressed themselves in coats bearing some resemblance 
to the tabards of heralds, rode through the streets, 
halted at some places, and muttered something which 
nobody could understand. It was at first supposed 
uhat they were merely a company of prize fighters 
from Hockley inthe Hole who had taken this way of 
advertising their performances with back sword, sword 
and buckler, aad single falchion. But it was soon 
discovered that these gaudily dressed horsemen were 
proclaiming James the Third. . In an instant the 
pageant was at an end. The mock kings at arms 
and pursuivants threw away their finery and fled for 
their lives in all directions, followed by yells and 
showers of stones.* Already the Common Council of 
London had met, and had voted, without one dis- 
sentient voice, an address expressing the highest 
resentment at the insult which France had offered to 
the King and the kingdom. A few hours after this 
address &ad been presented to the Regents, the Livery 
assembled to choose a Lord Mayor. Duncombe, 
the Tory candidate, lately the popular favourite, was 
rejected, and a Whig alderman placed in the chair. 
All over the kingdom, corporations, grand juries, 
meetings of magistrates, meetings or freeholders, 
were passing resolutions kreathing affection to Wil- 
liam, and defiance to Lewis. It was necessary to° 
enlarge the “ Londen Gazette” from four columns to 
twelve; and even twelve were too few to hold the 
multitude of loyal and patriotic adiresser. In some 
of those addresses severe reflections were thrown on 
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the House of Commons. Our deliverer had been 
ungiatefully requited, thwarted, mortified, denied the 
means of making the country respected ‘and feured 
by neighbouring states. The factious wrangling, 
the penny wise economy, of three disgraceful years 
had produced the effect which might hawe been ex- 
pected. His Majesty would never have been so 
grossly affronted abroad, if he had not “first been 
affronted at home. But the eyes of his people were 
opened. He haa only to appeal ffom the repre- 
sentatives to the constituents; and he would find 
that the nation was stall sound ‘at sneart. ® 

Poussin had betn directed to offer to the Lords 
Justices explanations similar to those with whicb 
Torcy had attempted to appease Manchester. A 
memorial was accordingly drawh up and presented to 
Vernon: but Vernon refused to look atit. Soon a 
courier arrived from Loo with the letter in which 
William directed his viceregents to send the French 
agent out of the kingdom. An officer of the royal 
household was charged with the execution of the order. 
He repaired to Péussin’s lodgings: but Poussin was 
not at home: he was supping at the Blue Posts, a 
tavern much frequented by Jacobites, the very tavern 
indeed at which Charnock and hisgang had bre&kfasteil 
on the day fixed for the murderous ambuscade of 
Turnham Green. To this house the messenger went; 
and there he found Poussin at tableewith three ot 
the most virulent Tory members of the House of 
Commons, Trtdenham, who returned himself for 
Saint Mawes; Hammond, who had been sent tv 
Parliament by the high churchmen of the University 
of Camhridge; and Davenant, who had recently, at 
Poussin’s suggestion, been rewarded by Lewis for 
some savage investives against the Whigs with a 
diamond ring worth three thousand pistoles. This 
supper party was, during some weeks, the chief topic 
of conversation. The exultation of the Whigs was 
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boundless. These then were the true English patriots, 
the men who could not endurea foreigner,the men who 
would not suffer His Majesty to bestow a pint, bi 
reward on the foreigners who had stormed Athlone, 
and turned the flank of the Celtic army at Aghrim. 
It now appeared they could be on excellent terms 
with a foreigner, provided only that he was the 
emmssary of a tyrant hostile to the hberty, the inde 
pendence, and the religion of their country. The 
Tories, vexed 4nd abashed, heartaly wished that, on 

“that unlucky day, their friends had been suppmg 
somevehere else. Even the bronze of Davenant’s fore- 
head was not proof to the genéral reproach. He 
defended hintself by pretending that Poussin, with 
whom he had passed whole days, who had corrected 
ns scurnlous pampHiets, and who had paid him his 
shameful wages, was a stranger to him, and that 
the meeting at the, Blue Posts was purely accidental. 
If his word was doubted, he was willing to repeat his 
assertion on oath. The public, however, which had 
formed a very correct notion of his character, thought 
that his word was worth as much as his oath, and 
that his oath was worth nothing. 

Meanwhile the arrival of William was impatiently 
Remmofie expectede From Loo he had gone to 
a Breda, where he had passed some time 1n 
reviewing his troops, and in conferring with Marl- 
borough and: Hemsius. He had hoped to be m 
England early in October. But adverse winds de- 
tained him three weeks at the Hague? At length, in 
the afternoon of the fourth of November, 1t was known 
in London that he had landed early that morning st 
Margate. Great preparations were made for.welcom- 
ing him to his capital on the following day, the thir- 
teenth anniversary of his landingia Devonshire. But 
a journey across the bridge, and along Cornhill and 
Cheapside, Fleet Street, and the Strand, would have 
been too great an effort for his enfeebled frame. He 
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accordingly slept at Greenwich, and thence proceeded 
to Hampton Court without entering London. His 
returh was, however, celebrated by the populace with 
every sign ofjoy and attachment. The bonfires blazed, 
and the gunpowder roared, all mght. In every parish 
from Mile End to Saint James’s, was to je seen en- 
throned on the shoulders of stout Protestant porters 
a pope, gorgeous in robes of tinsel and trrple crown 
of pasteboard ; and close to the gar of His Holiness 
stood a devil with horns, cloven hosf, and a snaky 
tail. ® 
Even 1n his country House the King could find no 
refuge from the #mportunate loyalty of his people. 
Deputations from cities, counties, umiversities, be- 
sieged him all day. He was, he wrote to Heinsius, 
quite exhausted by the labour &f hearing harangues 
and returning answéts. The whole kingdom mean- 
while was looking anxiously towards Hampton Court. 
Most of the ministers were assémbled there. The 
most eminent men of the party which was out of 
power had repaired thither, to pay their duty to their 
sovereign, and to ¢ongratulate him on his safe return. 
It was remarked that Somers and Halifax, so malig- 
nantly persecuted a few months ago by the House of 
Commons, were received with such marks of esteem 
and kindness as Wiliam was httle in the habit of 
vouchsafing to his English courtiers. The lower ranks 
of both the great factions were violently agitated. 
The Whigs, lately vanquished and dispirited, were 
full of hope «nd ardour. The Tories, lately trium- 
phant and secure, were exasperated and alarmed. 
Both Whigs and Tories waited with intense anxiety 
for the, decision of one momentous and pressing 
question. Would there be a dissolution? On the 
seventh of ,Novepber the King propounded that 
question to his Privy Council? It was rumoured, 
and is highly probable, that Jersey, Wnght and 
Liedges advised bim to keep the existing Parliament. 
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But they were not men whose opinion was hkely to 
have much weight with him; and Rochester, whose 
opinion might have had some weight, had set out to 
take possession of his Viceroyalty just before the 
death of James, and was still at Dublin. Whlliam, 
however, had, as he owned to Heinsius, some diffi- 
culty in makmg up his mind. He had no doubt 
that a general election would give him a better 
House of Commons: but a general election would 
cause delay; afid delay might causé much muschief. 
‘After balancing these considerations, during some 
hours, ge determined to dissolve. 

The writs were sent out with afl expedition; and 
General elec: 10 three days the whole kingdom was up. 
eon Never —such was the intelhgence sent 
from the Dutch Em'b4ssy to the Hague — had there 
oeen more intriguing, more canvassing, more viru- 
lence of party feeling. It was in the capital that 
the first great contests took place. The decisions of 
the Metropolitan constituent bodies were impatiently 
expected as auguries of the general result. All the 
pens of Grub Street, all the presse’ of Little Britain, 
were hard at work. Handbills for and against every 
eandidate were sent to every voter. The popular 
slogans on both sides were indefatigably repeated. 
Presbyterian, Papist, Tool of Holland, Pensioner of 
France, were the appellations interchanged between 
the contending factions. The Whig cry was that the 
saad members of the last two Parliaments had, from 

a malignant desire to mortify the King, left. the 
kingdom exposed to danger and insult, had uncon- 
stitutionally encroached both on the legislative and 
on the judicial funetions of the House of Lords, had 
turned the House of Commons into a new Star 
Chamber, had used as instruments of, capricious 
tyranny those privileges which ought never to be 
employed Lut mn defence of freedom, had persecuted, 
without regard to law, to natural justice, or to 
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decorum, the great Commander who had saved the 
state at La Hogue, the great Financier who had 
resfored the currency and reestablished public credit, 
the great Judge whom all persons not blinded by 
prejudice acknowledged to be, in virtue, in prudence, 
in learning and eloquence, the first of liying English 
jurists and statesmen. The Tones answered that 
they had been only too moderate, only teo merciful , 
that they had used the Speaker’s warrant and the 
power of tacking only too sparingly; and that, 2f 
they ever again had a majority, the three Whig 
leaders who now imaganed themselves secure should 
be impeached, aot for high misdemeanours, but for 
high treason. It soon appeared that these threats 
were not hkely to be very speedily executed. Four 
Whig and four Tory candidates contested the City 
of London. The Show of hands was for the Whigs. 
A poll was demanded; and the Whigs polled nearly 
two votes to one. Sur John ‘Levison Gower, who 
was supposed to have ingratiated himself with the 
whole body of shopkeepers by some parts of his par- 
liamentary conduct, was put up for Westminster on 
the Tory interest; and the electors were reminded 
‘by puffs in the newspapers of the services which 
he had rendered to trade. But the dread of the 
French King, the Pope, and the Pretender, pre- 
vailed ; and Sir John was at the bottom of the poll. 
Southwark not only returned Whigs, but gave them 
instructions of the most Whiggish character. 

In the ceantry, parties were more nearly balanced 
than in the capital. Yet the news from every quarter 
was that the Whigs had “recovered part at least of 
the ground which they had lost. Wharton had re- 
gained his ascendancy in Buckinghamshire. Mus- 
grave wag reje by Westmoreland. Nothing did 
more harm to the Tory candidates than the story of 
Poussin’s farewell supper. We learn from their own 
acrimonious invectives that the unlucky discovery of 
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the three members of Parliament at the Blue Posta 
cost thirty honest gentlemen their seats. One of the 
criminals, Tredenham, escaped with impunity. ‘For 
the dominion of his family over the borough of St. 
Mawes was absolute even to a proverb. The other 
two had the fate which they deserved. Davenant 
ceased to sit-for Bedwin. Hammond, who had lately 
stood high in the favour of the University of Cam- 
bridge, was defeated by a great majority, and was 
succeeded by the glory of the Wimg party, Isaac 
Newton. 

There was one district to which the eyes of hun- 
dreds of S‘housands were turned with anxious interest, 
Gloucestershire, Would the patriotic and high 
spirited gentry and yeomanry of that great county 
again confide their dearest interests to the Impudent 
Scandal of parliaments, the renegade, the slanderer, 
the mountebank, who had been, during thirteen 
years, railing at his betters of every party with a 
spite restrained by nothing but the craven fear of 
corporal chastisement, and who had in the last Par- 
lament made himself conspicuous by the abject 
court which he had paid to Lewis and by the imper- 
tinence with which he had spoken of William. ; 

The Gloucestershire election became a national 
affair. Portmanteaus full of pamphlets and broad- 
sides were sent down from London. Every free- 
holder in the county had several tracts left at his 
door. In every market place, on the market day, 
papers about the brazen forehead, #he viperous 
tongue, and the white lhver of Jack Howe, the 
French King’s buffoon, fléw about like flakes in a 
snow storm. Clowns from the Cotswold Hills and 
the Forest of Dean, who had votes, but who did not 
know their letters, were invited to hear these satires 
read, and were asked avhether they were prepared to 
endure the two great evils which were then con- 
sidered by the common people of England as the inse- 
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parable cancomitants of despotism, to wear wooden 
shoes, and to hveon frogs. The dissenting preachers 
and the clothiers were pecuharly zealous. For Howe 
was considered as the enemy both of conventicles and 
of factories. Outvoters were brought up to Gloucester 
in extraordinary numbers. In the City ef London 
the traders who frequented Blackwell Hall, then the 
great emporium for woollen goods, canvassed actively 
op the Whig side. 


[Here the revised part evds,— Eprtor. | 
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MEANWHILE repor{s about the state of the King’s 
peathot 4 hedith were constantly becoming more and 
Wiliam more alarming. His medi¢al advisers, 

both &nghsh and Dutch,‘were at the end of their 

resources. He had consulted by letter all the most 
eminent physicians of Europe; and, as he was appre- 
hensive that they might return flattering answers 1f 
they knew who he‘wis, he had wntten under feigned 
names. To Fagon he had described himself as a 
parish priest. Fagon replied, somewhat bluntly, that 
such symptoms could have only one meaning, and 
that the only advice which he had to give to the sick 
man was to prepare himself for death. Having ob- 
tained this plain answer, William consulted Fagon 
ugain without disguise, and obtained some prescrip- 
tions which were thought to have a little retarded the 
approach of the inevitable hour. But the great King’s 
days were numbered. Headaches and shivering fits 
returned on him almost daily. He still rode and even 
hunted; but he had no longer that firm seat or that 
perfect command of the bridle for which he had once 
been renowned. Still all his:care was for the future. 
The filial respect and tenderness of Albemarle had 
been almost a necessary of life to him. But it wis 
of importance that Heinsius should be fully »nformed 
both as to the whole plan of the next campaign and 
as to the state of the preparatioys. Albemarle was 
in full possession’ of the King’s views on these 
subjects. He was therefore sent to the Hague. 
Heinsius was at that time suffering from indispo- 
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with the maladies under which William was sinking. 
But in the nature of Wiliam there was none of that 
selfishness which 1s the too common vice of invalids. 
On the twentieth of February he sent to Heinsius a 
letter 1n which he did not even allude.¢éo his own 
suffermgs and mfirmities. “I am,”*he said, “m- 
finitely concerned to learn that your health is not 
yet quite reestablished. May God, be pleased to 
grant you a speedy recovery. I &m_ unalterably 
your good’ friend, William.” Those were the las? 
lines of that long ‘correspondence, ® 

On the twentieth of February William was ambling 
on a favourite horse, named Surrel, tlfrough the park 
of Hampton Court. He urged his horse to strike 
into a gallop just at the spot Where a mole had been 
at work. Sorrel stumbled on the mole-lull, and 
went down on his knees. The, King fell off, and 
broke his collar bone. The bone was set; and he 
returned to Kensington in his coach. The jolting 
of the rough roads of that time made 1t necessary to 
reduce the fractufe again. To a young and vigorous 
man such an accident would have been a trifle. But 
the frame of Wilham was not in a condition to bear 
even the slightest shock. He felt that his fime was 
short, and grieved, with a grief such as only noble 
spirits feel, to think that he must leave his work but 
half finished. It was possible that she might stull 
live until one gf his plans should be carried into 
execution. Ht had dong known that the relation in 
. which England and Scotland stood to each other 
avas at best precarious, and often unfriendly, and 
that 1t might be doubted whether, in an estimate of 
the British power, the resources of the smaller 
country ought nofto be deducted from those of the 
larger. Recent events had proved that, without 
doubt, the two kingdoms could not possibly con- 
tinue for another year to be on the terms on whicb 
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they had been during the preceding century, and 
that there must be between them either absolute 
union or deadly enmity. Their enmity would bring 
frightful calamities, not on themselves alone, but on 
all the civilised world. ‘Their union would be the 
best secury;y for the prosperity of both, for the in- 
ternal tranquillity of the island, for the just balance 
of power ’mong European states, and for the 1m- 
munities of all Protestant countries. On the twenty 
eighth of Febrfiary the Commons listened with un- 
t overed heads to the last message that boré William’s 
sign menual, An unhappy‘accident, he told them, 
had forced him to make to them 4n wnitimg a com- 
munication which he would gladly have made from 
the throne. He had, in the first year of his reign, 
expressed his desué fo see an ,umion accomplished 
between England and Scotland’ He was convinced 
that nothing could more conduce to the safety and 
happiness of both. ‘ He should think 1t his pecuhar 
felicity if, before the close of his reign, some happy 
expedient could be devised for making the two 
kingdoms one; and he, in the most earnest manner, 
recommended the question to the consideration of the 
Houses. It was resolved that the message should be 
taken usto consideration on Saturday, the seventh 
of March. 

But on the first of March humours of menacing 
appearance showed themselves in the King’s knee. 
On the fourth of March he was attacked by fever; 
on the fifth his strength failede greatl¢*; and on the 
sixth he was scarcely kept alive by cordials. The 
Abjuration Bill and a money bill were awaiting hs 
assent. That assert he felt he should not be able to 
give in person. He therefore ordered a commission 
to be prepared for his signature. e¢His hand was now 
too weak to form thé letters of his name, and it was 
suggested that a stamp should be prepared. On the 
seventh of March the stamp was ready. The Lord 
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Keeper and the clerks of the parliament came, ac-' 
cording to usage, to witness the signing of the 
commission. But they were detained some hours in 
the antechamber while he was in one of the pa- 
roxysms of his malady. Meanwhile the Houses 
were sitting. It was Saturday, the seventh, the day 
on which the Commons had resolved fo take into 
consideration the question of the union with Scotland. 
But that subject was not mentioned. It was known 
that the King had but a few hours to live; and the 
members dsked each other anxiously whether it wa 
hkely that the Abjuratidn and money bills would be 
passed before he died. After sitting long im the ex- 
pectation of a message, the Commons adjourned tall 
six in the afternoon. By that time Wilham had 
1ecovered himself sufficiently fo put the stamp on the 
parchment which authorised his commissioners to act 
tor hmm. In the evening, when the Houses had 
assembled, Black Rod knocked. “The Commons were 
summoned to the bar of the Lords; the commission 
was read, the Abjuration Bill and the Malt Bull 
became laws, anf both Houses adjourned till nine 
o’clock in the morning of the following day. The 
folowing day was Sunday. But there was little 
chance that Wiliam would lve through the night. 
It was of the highest importance that, within the 
shortest possible time after his decease, the successor 
designated by the Bull of Rights and the Act of 
Succession shoyld receive the homage of the Estates 
of the Realm# and be publicly proclaimed in the 
Council: and the most rigid Pharisee in the Society 
efor the Reformation of, Manners could hardly deny 
that it, was lawful to save the estate, even on the 
Sabbath. 

The King meargvhile was sinking fast. Albemarle 
had arrived at Kensington frim the Hague, ex- 
hausted by rapid travelling. His master kindly bade 
him go to rest for some hours, and then summoned 
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him to make his report. That report was in all 
respects satisfactory. The States General were in 
the best temper; the troops, the provisions and the 
magazines were in the best order. Every thing was 
in readiness for an early campaign. Whlliam re- 
ceived the antellizence with the calmness of a man 
whose work’ was done. He was under no delusion as 
to has danger. ‘*‘I am fast drawing,” he said, “to 
my end.” His end was worthy of his life. His 
intellect was not for a moment clotided. Hus forta- 
tide was the more admirable because He was not 
willing ¢o die. He had vefy lately said to one of 
those whom he most loved: ‘You know that I 
never feared death; there have been times when I 
should have wished 1t; but, now that this great new 
prospect is opening véfore me, I do wish to stay here 
a little longer.” Yet no weakness, no querulousness, 
disgraced the noble close of that noble career. To 
the physicians the King returned his thanks graciously 
and gently. “I know that you have done all that 
skill and learning could do for me: but the case is 
beyond your art; and I submit.” ‘ From the words 
which escaped him he seemed to be frequently 
engaged im mental prayer. Burnet and Tenison 
remaine@ many hours in the sick room. He pro- 
fessed to them his firm belef in the truth of the 
Christian religion, and received the sacrament from 
their hands with great seriousness. The antechambers 
were crowded all might with lords and privy coun- 
cillors. He ordered several of them t» be called in, 
and exerted himself to take leave of them with a 
few kind and cheerful words. Among the English 
who were admitted.to his bedside were Devonshire 
and Ormond. But there were in the crowd those 
who felt as no Englishman could feel, frends of his 
youth who had been" true to him, and to whom he 
had been true, through al) vicissitudes of fortune; 
who had served him with unalterable fidelity when 
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his Secretaries of State, his Treasury and his Admi- 
ralty had betrayed him; who had never on any field 
of baftle, or m any atmosphere tainted with loath- 
some and deadly disease, shrunk from placing their 
own lives in jeopardy to save his, and whose truth he 
had at the cost of his own populaizity rewarded with 
bounteous munificence. He strained his feeble voice 
to thank Auverquerque for the affectionate and Igyal 
services of thirty years. To Albemarle he gave the 
keys of his closet? and of his private deawers. ‘“ You 
know,” he said, “ what to do with them.” By thise 
time he could scarcely respire. ‘Can this,” he said 
to the physicians, ‘last long?” °He was told that. 
the end was approaching. He swallowed a cordial, 
and asked for Bentianck. Those were his last artaicu- 
late words. Bentinck mstantly eame to the bedside, 
bent down, and plac8d his ear close to the King’s 
mouth. The lps of the dying man moved; but 
nothing could be heard. The King took the hand 
of his earliest friend, and pressed 1t tenderly to his 
heart. In that moment, no doubt, all that had cast 
a slight passing cloud over their long and pure 
friendship was forgotten. It was now between seven 
and eight in the morning. He closed his eyes, and 
gasped for breath. The bishops knelt dawn and 
read the commendatory prayer. When it ended 
William was no more. 

When his remains were laid out, it yas found that 
he wore next to skin a small piece of black silk 
riband. The lérds in,waiting ordered it to be taken 
off. It contained a gold ring and a lock of the hai: 
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with Mary on Marlborough’s treason, 
170. Her rupture with her sister, 
178, 174. And reconciliation, vu. 
: ae Her reconciliation with Wilham, 
3 
Anne’s, Queen, Bounty, 1v 81 
Anselm, Archbishop, 1 24 
Antrim, Alexander Macdonnell, Earl of, 
marches on Londonderry, iv. 149. 
Fhght of ris division at the Boyne, v. 
264 
Apocrypha, question‘ of lessons taken 
‘from, v. 98, 118 
Arbuthnot, his satire on the first Parti- 
tion Treaty, vn1. 180 
Archangel, founded by British adven- 
turers, vil. 70. Secret trade in to- 
bacco, 70 
Arches Court of, 1 345 
Archidiaconal Courts, 1 345 
Argyle, Archibald Campbell, Marquess 
of, u. 114. His power, iv. 329 
Argyle, Archibald Campbell, Earl of; 
son of the above, 11 113 Sentenced 
to death, escapes to Holland, 114, 
115 His power, 116 Appointed 
commander of the expedition to Scot- 
land, 120. Lands in Scotland, 128. 
His proclamation; raises his clan, 129 
His plan of operations, thwarted by 
his followers, 1S0—-133 Marches on 
Glasgow, 134. Hus troops dispersed, 
135 Taken prisoner, 137. His fortie 
tude, 138, 1389 His last sayimgs, 
141. His execution, 142 His un- 
popularity in Scotland, iv 331 
Argyle, Arch\vald Campbell, Earl of ; 
sot, of the above. Joins William Piince 
of Orange at the Hague, n 113 
Takes his seat in the Convention at 
Edinburgh, 1v. 282 §Adminis.ers 
the coronation oath for Scotland to 
Wiliam IIT, 3038 Alarm im the 
Highlands at his restoration, 331. 
His in€égnificanteharacter, his hatred 
to Macdonald of Glencoe, vi 202. 
Joins in the plan for the extirpation 
of the Macdonalds of Glencoe, 210, 213 
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ARISTOCRACY 


Anstocracy, English, its character, 1. 
38. Thinned by wars of the Roses, 39 

Arlingto® Henry Bennet, Lord, 1. 220. 
His official gains, 322 

Armiman controversy, 1. 82 

Aymstrong, Sir Thomas, execution of, 
v 155 

Arnold, Michael, a juryman in the trial 
of the bishops, iu. 112 Holds out for 
a conviction, 120 

Arran, Earl of, 11 3538 

Articles, Lords of, 1 377 

Arundel, Earl of,1 351 * 

Arundeli, Lord of Wardour 1. 301 
Made a Privy Councillor, 340. Lord 
Privy Seal, 416 

Ashley, Anthony Ashley Cosper, Lord, 
his maiden speech, wi 274, note. 
His “ Characteristics,” 275 

Ashley See Shaftesbury 

Ashton, John, Jacobite agent, v 360. 
Arrested, 364 His trial ancwexecu- 
tion, vi 18, 19 

‘“‘ Association, The,” instituted on the 
discovery of the assassination plot, vu 
298 Debate in the Lords apon, 314 
Its signature throughout the country, 
316, 317 

Astry, Sir Samuel, Clerk of ethe Crown, 
11, 109, 121 

Athanasian Creed, question of, v. 100, 
101 

Athlone, importance and situation of, v1 
83 Siege of, 84—88. Taken by 
the English, 89 

Athlone, Earl of, (General Ginkell) re- 
duces the Scotch mutineers to surren- 
der, iv. 42 At the battle of the 


Boyne, v 257. Commander of Wil- 
liam III’s forces ingfreland, y. 73. 
Takes the field, 82 Reduces Bally- 


more, 83 Besieges Athlone, 83. 
Jakes the town, 89. Advances in 
pursuit of Saint Ruth, 94. Attacks 
the Irnsh at Aghnm, 94. Gains a 
complete victory, 96 Takes Galway, 
98. Bombards Lymerick, 191. Takes 
the camp of the Insh cavalry, 102 
Takes the fort on Thomond Bridge, 
103 Refuses the terms demanded 
by the Insh, 107. Offers conditions. 
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2 AYLOFFE 
which are accepted, 108, 109 Huy 
dispute with Sarsfield, 110 Created 
Earl of Athlone, Presides at the 
court-martial on Grandval,295 Sur- 
prises Givet, vn. 326. Grant of for- 
feited Irish lands to, viii. 265 

Athol, territory of,iv 366. Warn, 368 

Athol, John Murray, Marquess of , op- 
poses Argyle, ii 133. Devastates 
Argyleshire, 146 Leader of the 
Scotch Jacobites, 1v. 283.” His pro- 
ceedings in the Convention, 298 His 
power, afid weak character, leaves 
Scotland, 866 ° 

Atkyns, Sir Robert, Chief Baron, iv. 23 

Attainder, the Great Acwof, 1v. 224, 227 

Atterbury, Francis, n 364 

Augsburg, Treaty of, u. 448 

Aurungzebe, ‘vi. 185 His quarrel with 
the East India Company, 144 

Agst®, Thomas, a juryman in the 
bishops’ trial, 11 120 

Austria, condact of, in the peace nego- 
tiations of 1697, vu. 23, 421—434 

Auverquerque, Master of the Horse te 
William TIL, iv. 25 At Limenck, 
v 302 His gallant conduct at Stein- 
kirk, v1 290 At the death-bed of 
William III., vm 303 

Avaux, Count of, French envoy at the 
Hague, 444 m 171 His representa- 
tions to Lewis XIV ,172 His warn- 
ings to James 11,186 His audience 
of the States General, 188 Advises 
a French mvasion of Holland, 192. 
His character, 1y 174 Chosen to 
accompany James to Ireland, 175 
His observ#tions on Ireland, 179 His 
policy, 187,188 Accompames James 
into Ulster, 190. Returns to Dublin, 
194. His advice to James, 221, <As- 
sists the violent Irish party, 229. 
Supports Rosen in his barbarities, 240. 
Ad a massacre of Protestants mm 
Ireland, v 39. His report of the Irish 
soldiers, 41, 42 Advises James tc 
enforce discipline, 212 Recalled to 
France, 215. His low opinion of the 
Duke of Berwick, v1 76, note 

Avloffe, John, » 102. His execution 
146 
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BACON ‘ 
LT Seeessoet Lord, his philosophy, i. 421 
Badminton, the Duke of Beaufort’s 
household at, u 172 Visit of James 
IL. to,au. 26 «Visit of William IIL, 
v. Sil 

Baker, Major Henry, takes upthe defence 
of Londonderry, 1¥ 198 Chosen 
military governon 202. Dues of fever, 
237 . 

Balcarras, Colin Iandsay, Earl of, 1v 
278 ‘His commission from James 
II, 279 His interview with William 
IIL, 281 Arrives at Edfnburgh, 282 

8 proceedings in the Convention, 
290 Arrested, 341 Takes the oath 
of allegianceto William, v 322. His 
resentment agamst Montgoméry, 331 

Balfour’s regiment, 1v 369 376 

Ballymore, taken by Ginkell, vi 83 

Bandon, muster of Protestants at, iv 
145. Reduced by General Macaxthy, 
167 

Bank of England. See England, Bank 
of 

Banking, origin of, vu 115. 
for a National Bank, 118 

Bantry Bay, action in, iv. 208 

Baptists, 1v. 85, 89 

Barbary, horses from, 1 327 

Barbesieux, Marquess of , his fmvolity, 
vi 226, Arranges the plan for the 
assassination of Willam JIL, 294— 
297 

Barcelona, takettby the French, vin 435 

Barclay, Sir George, heads the plot for 
the assassination of Wilkam III, vu 
280 His commission from James IL, 
280. Arrives in Loadon, his dis- 
guises, 282. His dealings with Char- 
nock and Parkyns, 282 His “ Janis- 
saries,” 283. Plan of attack, 286. 
Escapes to France, 301 ‘ 

Barclay, Robert, the Quaker, vi. 29 

Barebone’s Parliament, 1.139. Ordi- 
nance of, 172 . 

Banilon, French ambassador, his in- 
trigues with the Country Party, 1 
237. His part in procuring a Komish 
priest to confess Charles Il.,n 9 His 
letter to Lewis XTV., 45 note. Tries 
to embro'l James IL with Parliament, 


Proposals 
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BAXTER 

ii. 275. His report of Mordaunt’s 
speech, 287, note. Assists the Roman 
Cathohe faction in the 305. 
His account of England (1686), 367. 
His interview with Rochester, 408. 
Informs Lewis XIV of James II.’s 
intention towards the Dissenters, 465. 
Sees the true temper of the country, 
11 26 Advises the bringing over of 
Insh troops, 163. Deluded by Sun- 
derland, 187. His house visited by 
rioters, 300 Ordered by William IIL. 
to leave England, 335. Passed over 
by Lewis XIV. in the choice of an 
envoy to Ireland, iv. 174 

Warnardistone, Sir Samuel, Director of 
the Eact India Company, an Exclu- 
sionist, v1 140. Retires from the di- 
rection, 141 

Barnstaple, The corporation of, resists 
the Regulators, 11 73 

Barra, Isaac, 1 344 

Bart, Jobn, a French privateer, vi 301 

Bartholomew Fair, Jacobite farce repre- 
sented at, in 1693, vn 46 

Bateman, trial and execution of, 1 250 

Bates, a dissenting minister, m1 81 

Bates, an agent of the Duke of Leeds, 
his evidence before the Committee of 
the two Houses, vi. 383 

Bath, 1. 360, 361 

Bath, John Granville, Earl of , at Charles 
II’s death-bed, n 11 Attempts to 
influence the Western counties for 
James II, 63. His adhesion to 
William IIT , 249 

Battiscombe, Christopher, executed, ii 
227 

Bavaria, Elector of, vi 6. Made Gover- 
nor of the Xoanish Netherlands, 276 

Bavana, Francis Joseph, Prince of ; 
grounds of his claim to the Spanish 
throne, vin 98, designated by Charles 
II as bis successor, 140, lis deéath, 
168 < 

Baxter, Richard; his political works 
burned at Oxford, 1 280. Hs mode- 
ration’. 65 ‘Proceedings against, 
Jeffreys’ behaviour to, 66, 67 His 
conviction and sentence, 68, 69 
Liberated, refuses to be a tool of the 
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BEACHY HEAD 

Court, 484. Takes the lead in the 
coalition of Dissenters with the Church, 
nL 838-90. Comphes with the Tole- 
ration Act, iv 92 

Beachy Head, battle of, v. 240 

rbaiting, 1 168 

eee Henry Somerset, Duke of, n 
171. Commands in Bristol against 
Monmouth, 176 His fatlure to obtain 
support for James II's policy, m 62 
Takes Lovelace prisoner, 238 Sub- 
mits to Wilham III,i1v 33 Enter- 
tains William at Badmfhton, v 311 

Beaumont, LientyCol, protests against 
the admission of Irish recruits, m 
168. At the Boyne, v. 257 

Becket; cause of his popularity,1 24 

Bedford, Earl of 1 513 Raised to the 
dukedom, vn. 132 

Bedford House, 1. 370 

Bedfordshire, contested 
(1685), u 53 

Bedloe, witness in the Popish Pilot, 1 
246. His death, u 56 

Beer, consumption of, 1. 332 

Belfast, v 248 

Belhaven, Lord, 1v. 370,376 His sup- 
port of Paterson’s Danen scheme, vu. 
207—212 ® 

Bellamont, Richard Coote, Earl of , ap- 
pomted Governor of New York and 
Massachusets, vi. 240 His measures 
for the suppression of piracy in the 
Indian seas, 240 Employs William 
Kidd, 241, arrests him at New York, 
244 

Bellasyse, John, Lord, a moderate Roman 
Catholic, 11.300 Madea Privy Coun- 
cillor by James II, 3 Made First 
Lord of the Tream-g/ 416 

Bellefonds, Marshal, appointed fo com- 
mand the French invasion of England, 
vi 227 . 

Bentinck, Wilham. See Portland 

Berkeley, Earl of, commands the squad- 
ron against Brest, vi. 135. Hus opera- 
tions in the C el, 230, 

Berkeley, Ludy Hennetta, 11. 105 

Bernardi, Major John , his share in the 
assassination plot, vu. 284. Arrested, 
297 
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sd BISHOPS 

Berry, Lieut.-Colonel, sent to support the 
Enniskilleners, 1v 251. Has action 
with Anthony Hamilton, 252 

Berwick, James Fitzjamee, Duke of , 
Lord Lieutenant of Hampshire, 1 64 
His attempt to enlist Insh recruits, 
168. Accompanies James IL in his 
flight from Roghester, 334, Attends 
Jaines to Freland,iv 173. Hisaffair 
with the Enniskilleners, 250 Re- 
mains 1n Ireland as commander-in- 
cleef, v 311 Weakness of his go- 
vernmer® at Limerick, vi. 76 Recalled 
to France, 79 At the battle ofStein- 
kirk, 289 Taken pnsoner at Landen, 
his_ meeting with @Villiam, vi. 29. 
Heads a plot for a Jacobite insurrec- 
thon, 279 Proceeds to London, 281 
Failure of ins plot, 288 His privity 
to the assassination plot, 289  Re- 

®1@ns to France, bis interview with 

Lewis XIV , 290 His removal from 
Paris demanded on the ground of his 
connexion with the assassination plots, 
vill 89 

Beveridge, Wilham, 1 344 A member 
of the Ecclesiastical Commussion, v 
99 His sermon before Convocation, 
116 Receives the offer of the bishop- 
ric of Bath and Wells, his irresolu- 
tion, vi 45 

Bible, cost of (14th century), 1 46 

Billop, arrests Jacobite emussaries in the 
Thames, v 364 

Birch, Colonel John, his origin, in. 866 
His speech for declaring the Conven- 
tion a Parliament, iv. 32. Hyg advice 
in the ma®ter of the Scoteh mutineers, 
41 Urges sending relief to London- 
derry, 233 

Birmingham, 1. 356 

Birminghams, a nickname of Whig 
leaders, 1. 266—356 

Bishops, the Seven, consultation of, at 

Lambeth, 11. 83. Ther petition to 

James IIT, 85, Ther examination 

before the Pnvy Council, 94 Sent 

te the Tower, 96. Brought before 

the King’s Bench, 103 Liberated on 

bal, 104 Their tnal, 113—121. 

Rejoicings at their acquittal, 121, 
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BLACKHBAD 

Rejoicings in the camp, 123 And 
throughout the country, 127 Con- 
currence of parties mm favour of, 128, 
129 

Blackhead, agent of Young, hides a 
forged treasonable paper at Bishoo 
Sprat’s, vi 255,256 Confesses his 
villany, 260 «, 

Blackmore’s Prince Arthur, wv 25, note 

Blair Castle, iv 368° Besieged, 369 

Blake, Robert, 1 312 His aolenees of 
Taunton un 163 

Blathwayt, witness for the crown ae 
the@yishops, 11 113, 115 

Bloody Assizes, 11 293231 

Bloomsbury Squfre, houses in, 1 870 

Blount, Charlies, his principles and 
writings, vi 3864  Attgcks the re- 
strictions on the press, 365 His 
attacks on Edmund Bohun, 367 or: 
cumstances of his death, 374, ahd 
note 

Blue Posts, a Jacobite tavern, supper 
pirty at, vin. 292, 296 

Blues, regiment of , its origin, 1 306 

Rohun, kdmund, licenser of the press, 
vi 361. His principles, 361 His 
unpopularity, 362 Attacked by 
Charles Blount, 367 Brought to the 
bar of the House of Commons, 368 

Boileau, his Ode on the Siege of Namur, 


vi 282 Burlesgued by Pnor, vn 
229 4 
“ Boilman, Tom,” i 213 : 


Boisseleau, left in command of James 
II’s forces at Limeick, v 302 

Bombay, disturbances at (tume of James 
II), vi 140 

Bonrepaux, French envoy to England, 
his report on the Enghsh navy,1 310 
His abihty, 1 305 His low estimate 
of James IL, 8307 His despatch con- 
cerning Ireland, 11 44, and note Sent 
to offer naval assistance to Jamas, 188 
Coldly received, 190 

Books, scarcity «of, m country places 
(1685), 1 408 

Booksellers’ shops (London), i 40% 

Borland, John, his narrative of the 
Scottish expedition to Danen, vin 
821, 238 
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BREST 

Boscobel, James II ’s visit to, in. 26 

Bossuet, his reply to Burnet, his advice 
on the subject of James II’s Declara- 
tion, vu 14 

Bothwell Bridge, battle of, 1. 267 

Boufflers, Marquess of, 111. 198. At the 
battle of Stemkirk, vi 289 Throws 
himself into Namur, v wn 215. Sur- 
renders the town, 219 His defence 
of the castle, 221—223  Surren- 
ders, 225 Hus detention by Wiliam 
IIT’s orderg, 226, Returns to Pans, 
his reception by Lewis XIV, 228. 
His meetings wit Portland, 429, 
$30 Hus conversations with Portland 
on his demand for the removal of 
James It’s court from St Germains, 
vin. 87, 88 

Bourbon, Baths of, James I1’s visit to, 
vil 281 

Bourbon, House of, its growing power, 
11 

Bourbon, Lewis, Duke of, at the battle 
of Steinkirk, v1 288 At the battle 
of Landen, vu 29, 30 

Boyle, Robert, his chemical experiments 
1 426, vi 119 

Boyne, battle of the, v 262-—267 
Flight off James II, 268 Loss in 
the two armies, 270, 271 

Boyne, Gustavus Hamilton, Lord, Go- 
vernor of Enniskillen, iv 146 At 
the siege of Athlone, vi 89 

Bracegirdle, Anne vi 319 

Bradgate, Wilham IiI at, vn 241 

Brandenburg, Duke of, his conduct in 
the Coalition. v1 269 

Brandenburgers at the battle of the 
Boyne, Vv 248 

Bray, «Thomas, Rife of, 1 344, note 

Breadalbane, John Campbell, Earl of, 
vi. 195 Negotiates for Wilham IIL 
with the Jacobite chiefs, 196 Eis 
quarre] with Macdonald of Glencoe, 
199. Joms in the plan for the 
extirpation of the Muacdonalds of 
Glencoeg, 210. &hs_ self-reproaches, 
223 

Breakspear, Nicholas, his elevation to 
the Papacy, 1. 24 

Brest, James II.’s departure frum, for 
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BRIDGEWATER 

Ireland, tv. 176. Disastrous attack 
upon, in 1694, vu 136—-137 

Bridgewater, Earl of, n1 60. Appointed 
Firat Lord of the Admiralty, vii. 
£81 Presides m the House of Peers 
im the debate on the Resumption Bull, 

* 268 

Bridport, skirmish at, 11. 155 

Brighton, 1. 358 

Briscoe, John, his project of a Land 
Bank, vu. 119, 120, and note 

Bristol, capture of, by the Royalists, 1 
119 Its appearance ‘and trade in 
the time of C Sa Il., 348. Kaid- 
napping at, 348. Threatened by 
Monmouth, i: 175 Ruots at, 357 

Britain under the Romans , under the 
Saxons,1 4. Barbarism of, 5 

Bnxham, m 222 

Brook, Lord, entertams Whilham at 
Warwick Castle, vu 241 

Brown, John, murdered by Grajam of 
Claverhouse, n 74 

Brown, Tom, his “ Amusements,” 1v. 
101, note 

Biowne, Sir Thomas; his botanical 
garden at Norwich, 1 350 

Browning, Micaiah, ‘breaks the boom 
across the Foyle , kuled, 1v. 244, 
245 

Brunswick Lunenburg, Duke of, v1 269 
Made Elector of Hanover, 274 

Brussels, bombarded by the French, vu 
220 

Bryce, John, military execution of, 1 
75 


Brydges, James (afterwards Duke of 
Chandos) his motion designed against 
Somers, vi1 252, 253 

Busclench, Dukes of, » g 

Bucclench, Anne Scott, Duchess of, 
married to Monmouth, 1 259 

Buchan, appointed commander for James 
“I. mn Scotland? v. 318 Sarprised 
and defeated, by Livingstone, 319 

Buchanan, his political works burned 
at Oxford, 2 280 

Buckingham, Georg? Vilhers, Duke of , 
his character, 1.221. His mtngues 
with the democratical party, 232. 
Opposes Danby’s government, 234 
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® BURNET 
His income, 320. Hs house in 
Dowgate, 370. His chemical pur- 
suits, 423. His death at Helmsley, 
vii. 258, and see Cabal 

Backingham, attempt to intimidate the 
corporation of, 1. 74 

Buckinghamshire, contested election for 
(1685), 1 5& 54. Election for 
(1701), vin 295 

Buffs, regiment of,1 307 

Bulkeley, a Jacobite: his dealings with 
Gqgolphin, vi 58, 59 

Bull, Bishc§, 1. 344 

Bunyan, John, uu. 485. His wratings, 
486. Refuses to jom the Court 
party, 487. Hus atteck upon Fowle, 
i1, 83, note 

Burford, William ITT at, vu. 242 

Burke, Edniund, his opimon on the 
National Debt, vi 388, 342, note 

Berlagh, Wilham III's visit to, vu 
240 

Burley on the Hill, vu 170 

Burnet, Gilbert, preacher at the Rolls 
Chapel, 1. 344. His ment as a 
writer and preacher, 1, 433 His 
History of the Reformation, 434 
Retires from England, 435 His 
residence at the Court of the Prince 
of Orange, 436 Brings about a goud 
understanding between Willam and 
Mary, 437. Enmuity of James IZ to, 
503 His conversation with Wilham 
at Torbay, 11. 223% Sent forward to 
Exeter, 226 Preaches at the cathe- 
dral, 232 Draws up @ paper for the 
signature of William’s followers, 249 
His condust in Salisbury cathedral, 
279  #His fmendsmp for Halifax, 
282 Conversation with Halifax at 
Littlecote, 286 | Commussioned to 
protect the Roman Catholics, 340 
Preaches before the House of Com- 
mons, 385 Declares the Princess 
Mary’s intentions, 389. His zeal for 
Mary, 393. His memoirs, iv. 19, and 
note. His generous conduct to Ro- 
chegter, 34. Made Bishop of Salis- 
bury, 78. Hs zeal and hberality in 
his diocese, 80, 81. His speech on 
the Comprehension Bill, 115. His 
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BURNET : 

Coronation Sermon, 128. Hus plan 
for a union of the Church and Dis- 
senters, 269 Proposes placing the 
Princess Sophia in the succession, Vv 
17. His friendship for Tillotson, 
114 Proposer of the clause in the 
Bill of Rights against the sovereign 
marrying a Papyt, 127. Remon- 
strates against the use of bnbery, 
177 «His serthon on the general 
Fast Day (1690), 182 His inter- 
view with Wilham, 232, Hi expla- 
nation of Marlborough’s disgrace, v1 
1€2, note. His alleged advice for the 
establishment of the National Debt, 
335 #$His@ Pastoral Lette, 369 
Which 18 ordered to be burned by the 
Commons, 37] His, mortification, 
372, and note. Supports Fenwick’s 
attainder, vu 393 His Thanks- 
giving Sermon, 443 His visit to 
the Czar Peter at Deptford, vu 76. 
Attack upon, in the House of Com- 
mons, 249 Its defeat, 251 His 
share in passing the Resumption Bill, 
275. <Attends William III on his 
death-bed, 302 

Burnet, Thomas, Master of the Charter- 
house, his resistance to the admission 
of a Roman Catholic, m 24 

Burrington joins William, 10. 237 

Burt, Captain, his description of the 
Scottish HighJands, iv 313 

Burton, James, a fugitive conspirator, 
concealed by Elizabeth Gaunt, informs 
against his benefactress, 1.247, 248 

Butler, Samuel, 1. 416 His satire on 
the Royal Society, 424, note 

Butler, Captain, leads an assault on 
Londonderry, iv. 207 

Buyse, Anthony, u 151 
Monmouth’s flight, 194. 


Accom panies 
Taken, 196* 


ABAL, the, 1 220 Its measures, 
224 Dissolved, 232 . 

Cabinet, the , «ts omgin and nature, 1. 
219, » 211 

Caermarthen, Marquess of ‘See*Leeds, 
Duke of 

Caermarthen, Peregrine, Marquess of, 
son of the above; joins the Prince of 
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CAMPBRECL 

Orange at the Hague, assists mn the 
arrest of Preston and his accomplices. 
takes part in the attack oifBrest, viv. 
136, 137. Becomes a favounte 
with the Czar Peter, vim 75 Dhis- 
appointed of the Auditorship of the 
Lxcheguer, 158 

Caillemot, Count of, colonel of a regiment 
of French Huguenots, v. 36. Slain 
at the Boyne, 265 

Calais, bombardment of, vn 189 

Calderwood, George, v. 342, note 

Callieres , his negotiations with Dykvelt, 
vi 342, 343, 363 French nego- 

¢ tiator at Ryswick, 423 

Calvinists, their principle of resistance 
to rulef$, 1 60 

Cambon, Colonel, v 36 

Cambridge University, eminent divines 
at,1 344 Decline of Greek learning 
at, in the time of Charles II, 411, 
an& note. Address from, to James 
Il. 51 Loyalty of the University, 
119 Attacked by James II, 10— 
13 Election for (1690), v. 165 
Election for (1701), vin 296 

Cameron, Sir Ewan, of Lochiel, 1v 333 
His character, 334. His reputation 
for loyalty, 335. Meeting at his 
house, 344. His advice to Dundee, 
353, 372, 374 At the battle of 
Kilhecrankie, 375 Retires from the 
Highland army, 388 Keeps up the 
war m the Highlands, v. 318 
Wounded im separating a quarrel, 
319 Takes the oaths to Wilham 
III’s Government, vi 200 

Cameronian regiment, iv. 359 ~— Sta- 
tioned at\Dunkeld, 389. Repulses 
ag attack ok Highlanders, 392 

Camerons, the, iv 335 

Campbell, Archibald. See Argyle 

Campbell, Captain,-of Glenlyon, ¢om- 
mands the company stationed at Gken- 
coe, v1. 214. Massackes the Macdon- 
alds, 217. Huis remorse, 223. De- 
claredg by the gcotch Parliament a 
murderer, vu 204 

Campbell, Lieutenant, commands a party 
re aaa troops at Wincanton, 1. 
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CAMPBELL 
Campbell, Sir Colin, of Ardkinglass, 
administers the oaths to Macdonald 
of Glengoe, vi 201 
Campbells, persecution of, after the fai- 
lure of Argyle’s expedition, u. 146 
Their ascendancy and character in the 
hlands, 1v 828 Coalition against, 
380, 343 Disarmed by the Royalist 
clans, 858. Their predominance 1n 
the Highlands (1693), vi 391 
Canales, Spanish ambassador in England, 
his insulting note to William III , vin 
194 Ordered to leave the country, 
195 
Canals, 1. 387 
Cannon, commander of Irish auxihan’s 
under Dundee, 1v 370 Succeeds to 
the command of the Highland army; 
increase of his force, 384 Disorders 
in his camp, 387. Defeated at Dun- 
keld, 392 His army dissolved, 393 
Superseded in the command, “318 
Canterbury, Archbishop of, bis uncome, 
1 320 
Capel, Sir Henry, Commissioner of the 
Treasury, 1v 2] His jealousy of 
Hahfax, v 32 Defends Clarendon 
m the Privy Council, 287 One of 
the Lords Justices of Ireland, vi 380 
Captains, sea, under Charles II, 1. 313, 
316 
Care, Henry, u. 481 
Carey, Henry, a natural son of Lord 
Hahfax, vn 171 
Carlisle, Earl of, 11. 395 
Carmelites in London, un. 354 
Carmichael, Lord, William HI’s Com- 
missioner in the Scotch General As- 
sembly, v. 344 2 
Carnckfergus, taken by Schomberg, v 
45 Landing of William III. at, 247 
Carstairs, a witness in the Popish plot, 
246 His death, u 56 
Carstairs, William, his fortitude under 
torture, 19197 His advice to Wil- 
ham III, 226. His influence with 
Willam in Scotch affairs, y 309, v1. 
388 
Carter, Admiral, vi 229 Kulled in the 
battle of La Hogue, 244. His funeral, 
250 
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Carthagena, sacked by the French, vii 
435 

Cartwnght, Thomas, Bishop of Chester, 
u. 343 Takes part in a Popish 
procession, 11. 3 At Chester, 27. 
Commissioner at Oxford, 84 <A tool 
of James II, 83, 93 Insulted by 
the populace, 195, 122 Present at 
the interview %f the bishops with 
James, 217 Attends James IJ tc 
Ireland, 1v. 173 His dea®h, 229 

Caryl, John, agent of James Il. at 
Rome, n €31 ‘ 

Cassels, his share m the assassination 
plot, vu 283—293 

Castelmaine, Roger Palmer, Earl of, ». 
301* James I1’s ambassador to 
Rome, 331, 526 His andiences with 
the Pope ,*his dismissal, 530 Im- 
peached, v 140 

Casati, supremacy of, over the Spamsh 
empire, vi 95 Strong feeling in 
against the partition of the Spamsh 
dominions, 140 

Catalotia, Fiench successes in (1694) 
vin 140 

Catherine of Portugal, Queen of Charleg 
II, 1. 197 

Catinat, Marshal, leads French forces 
into Piedmont, v 3846. Gains the 
victory of Marsiglha, vu 52 Joined 
by the Duke of Savoy, 342 

Cavaliers, designation of,1 104 Party 
hew composed, 105. Ther argu- 
ments, 107 Their early successes, 
119 Under the Protectorate, 143. 
Coalesce with the Presbyteriang, 149. 
Their renéwed disputes with the 
Roundbeads after the Restoration, 
161—166 Their Discontent, 239 

Cavendish, Lady, her letter to Sylvia, 
iv 2 

Celibacy of clergy, how regarded by the 
Reformers, 1 8] 

Celts, in Scotland and Ireland, 1 67 

Chamberlayne, Hugh, g projector of the 
Land Bank, vu. 119, and note. His 
mycalculations, 121. His persistence 
in his scheme, 322 

(Chambers, his share in the assassination 
plot. vu. 287—294 
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CHANCELLORS 


Chancellors, provision for, on ther re- 
tirement, vin, 351 

Chaplains, domestic, 1 339, 340 

Charlemont, taken by Schomberg, v. 
217 

Charlemont, Lord, vi. 120 

Charleroy, taken by the French, vn 26 

Charles I., his accession and character, 
1 86. Parhaméntary opposition to, 
87 Reigns without Parhaments, 
violates: the Pefition of Right, 89. 
His measures towards Scotland, 96 
Calls a Parhament, 98. , Dissétves it, 
99 His scheme for a Council of 
Lérds, summons the Long Parlia- 
ment, 100 His visit to Scotland, 
101 Suspd&ted of citing the Irish 
rebellion, 110 Impeaches the five 
members, 112 Departrc from London, 
113 His adherents,118 His flight 
and imprisonment, 123 His d eit, 
130 Executed, 132 Public ealine 
regarding his martyrdom, v 136 

Charles II , acknowledged by Scotland 
and Ireland, 1.134 Has resteration, 
155 His character, 174—178 
Profligacy of his reign, 186—188 
His government becomes unpopular, 
195 His marnage, 197. His re- 
venge on Sir John Coventry, 212 
His league with Lewis XIV , 213— 
218. His modes of ramping money, 
224 Thwarts the foreign policy of 
Danby, 235 «Consults Sir Wilham 
Temple, 248. Resists the Exclusion 
Bull, 289—271 Huis political mea- 
sures, 274-—-276 Vholates the law, 
28% Factions in hig Court, 288 
His army, 305, 308 State of his 
navy, 309—311 Ordnance, 317 
His envoys abroad, 319 Entertained 
at Norwich, 351. His Court, his 
affability, 379. His laboratory at 
Whitehall, 424. His habits, 1. 1 
His sudden illness, 4 Refuses the 
Eucharist from Protestant bishops, 8 
Absolved by “niar Huddleston, 11 
His interview with his natural chil- 
dren, 12 Hisdeath,13 Confffeting 
accounts of his death scene, 13, note. 
Suspected to have been powoner, 14. 
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CHELTENHAM 
His faneral, 18. Has dislike of Jef- 


freys, 26. Papers m his wnting 
published by James IT, u,.298 His 
popular qualities, 1v 52. Touches 


for the king’s evil, v. 106 

Charles II. of Spain, joins the coalition 
against France, 1v 126 Justries 
his league with heretics, 130. His 
imbecility, vi 271. His expected 
demise without issue, vin 92 In- 
trigues of the several claimants at his 
Court, 99. His physical and mental 
incapacity, 100--102 Factions in 
his Court, 102 Designates the 
Prince of Bavarix as his successor, 

¢ 140. Superstitious terrors inspired 
by Cardinal Portocarrero, 190 His 
visit to the sepulchre of the Escunal, 
192 

Charles XI. of Sweden, his death, vn. 
425 

sed Duke of Lorraime, takes Mentz, 


v. ol 

Charlton, Judge, dismissed by James IL, 
un 337 

Charnock, Robert, 1. 22 Supports 
James’s attack on Magdalene College, 
29,34 Becomes a Jacobite conspi- 
rator, vii 196 Sent by his confe- 
derates St Germans, 214 His 
share in the assassination plot, 282 
—284 Arrested,.297 His tnial, 
302 And execution, 304. His 
paper justifying his conspiracy, 305 

Charter, the Great, 1 16 

Charterhouse, James II’s attack on, iu. 
24 

Charters, municipal, seized by Charles 
IL, 1 279 

Chartres, Philin, Duke of, at the battle 
of Steinkirk; vi. 288. At Landen, 
vi 30 

Chatean Renaud, Count of, commanas 
the French fleet ri ae Bay, “iv. 
208 

Chatham, Dutch fleet at, i. 199 

Chateworth, n. 512 

Chaucer, & 20 e 

Chelsea in 1685, i. 868 

Chelsea Hospital, 1. 3Ig 

Cheltenham, 1, 358 
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Cheshire, discovery of salt un, 1 $28. 
Contested election for (1685), u. 54 

Chester, J: IL. at, m 26,27. Wil- 
ham III"s departure from, for Ireland, 
v. 233 

Chesterfield, Philip, Earl of, joins the 
msing for William Prince of Orange 
in the North, 11 252. The privy 
seal offered to him, v. 167 

Chesterfield, Philp Dormer, Earl of, 
his opinion of William Cowper, and 
of Marlborough, vu. 378 

Cheyney, Graham, Viscount, his duel 
with Lord Wharton, vin 234 

Chiffinch, introduce? Friar Huddleston 
to Charles II’s death-bed, 1 ICe 
His contract with Jeffreys, 26 

Child, Sir John, Governor of "Bombay, 
vi 142 Has death, 149 

Child, Sir Josiah, Director of the East 
India Company, his wealth, vi 138, 
139. Adopts Tory politics, 141. 
Becomes sole manager of the Uom- 
pany, his influence at Court, 142 
Clamour against, after the Revolution, 
144,145 His resistance to the pro- 
posed measures of Parliament, 152 
His secret management of the East 
India Company's affairs, vu. 50. 
Sets parhamentary authority at defi- 
ance, 100 

Chimney tax, 1 298 

Cholmondley, Lord, joins the rising for 
Wilham Price of Orange in the 
North, m 252 

Christ Church, Oxford, appomtment of 
a Roman Catholic to the deanery of, 
1 342 

Christina of Sweden at Rome, 1 529 

Churchill, Arabella, n 34 ? 

Charchill, George, takes Athe Duke of 
Berwick prisoner at Landen, vu 29 

Charchill, John See Mariborough 

Cibber (the sculptom), 1 429 

Citters, Arneld Van, Dutch ambassador 
at the Court’of James II, 1. 124 
Despatch of, 377, note His absence 
at the birth of theyPrince 06% Wales, 
iu. 99, 211. His account of the 
acquittal of the bishops, 122, note 
His iterview witn James, 190. 
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CLARGES 


: 
Jos Wilham at Salisbury, 276. 
His account of the election of 1690, 
v 164 
Civil List, origin of the, v. 189 
Civil war, commencement of the, i. 
117 
“ Claim. of Right,” rv. 299 
Clancarty, Donough, Macarthy, Earl of; 
his romantic héstory, vi 28, 29. 
Pardoned by Lady Russell’s influence, 
31 e 
Clancy, 2 Jacobite agent, vu. 345. Ar- 
rested, tried, and pilloned, 346 
Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Earl of,1. 1083, 
111 His character, 178,179 His 
fall, 201, 204 His official guins, 
822. » His house ur Westminster, 
371 On the legality of the Acts of 
the Conventeon of 1660, 1v 30 
Clarendon, Henry Hyde, Earl of, son of 
the preceding, appointed Lord Privy 
Seal, 1. 22 His interview with 
Monmouth, 202. Deprecates James 
II.’s conduct towards the Church, 1 
296 .His opinion of the Insh Church, 
389, note Arrives in Ireland as Lord 
Lieutenant, 395 His want of influ- 
ence, 396 His alarm and meanness, 
398 Incurs the displeasure of James 
II, 403 Dismissed, 413 Effects 
of his dismission, 417, 452 Joins 
In the consultation of the bishops, 11, 
83 Questioned by James II, 216. 
Hig lamentations at iss non’s desertion 
to the Prince of Oiange, 243. His 
speech in the Couneil of Lotds, 263. 
Jons Wilham, 276 Advises the 
lnprisonment of James, 322. ° Re- 
sumes Tory principles, 890 Refuses 
to take the oath of allegiance, 1v 34 
Takes part in Jacobite plots, v 218, 
357 William III’s forbearance to, 
230 Arrested by order of the Privy 
Council 237. His letter to James, 
361 * Informed agaist by Preston, 
vi 21 Willam’s leniency to, 22 
Clarges, Sir Thomas, i? 272. Moves 
the address of thanks to Wijham IIL, 
v 280 
Clarges, Sir Walter, Tory candidate for 
Westminster in 1695, wu, 245 
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CLAREB P 

Ciarke, Edward, his paper against the 
Licensing Act, vn 168 

Claude, John, a Huguenot, Ins book 
burned by order of James IL, u. 833 

Claverhouse. See Dundee 

Clayton, Sir Robert , his house in the 
Old Jewry. 1. 366 Mover of the 
Exclusion Bull, ss election for Lon- 
don in 1688, ui 865 

Cleland, Wilham, iv 287. Lieut -Col- 
onel of Cameromans, 559 At the 
battle of Dunkeld, 390 Hus death, 391 

Clench, Wiliam, a Roman Watholic 
wilter, 1. 366, note 

Clé&gy, thar loss of importance after 
the Reformation, 1 339 Two classes 
of, 343 ©The rural clergy under 
Charles IY, 336 Their degraded 
condition, 341, 342 «Their gieat in- 
fluence, 346 Question of requiring 
oaths from the clergy, iv 193, 111. 
Difference of the two Houses of Par- 
lament thereupon, 118 
terkenwell, establishment of a monas- 
tery inj u 354, m 235 Ps 

Cleveland, Duchess of, 1 2 

Cuffurd, Mrs, a Jacobite agent, v 234, 
235 

Cliftord, Sir Thomas, a member of the 
Cabal Ministry, 1 220, 228 Huis 
retirement, 232 The originator of 
the corrupting of Parhament, v 174 

C'ippers of the coin, Jaw of Elizabeth 
against, v1 R50 Their activity and 
gains, public sympathy with, 252, 
253. «Extent of mischief caused by, 
254—256 

‘ Chub,” The, in Edinburgh, iv 310 
Its power, 311 Its intrigues, 393 
Its mtngues with the Jacobites, v 
317. The chiefs betray each other, 
332 

Coaches, first establishment of, 1 392 ‘ 

Coad, John, his narrative, 1 232, note 

Coal, consumption of, 1. 330. ¢ Cost of 
conveyance, 391 

Cochrane, Sir John, n. 117. His dis- 
putes with Argyle, 130. His attempt 
on the Lowlands, 131. Take. pri- 
soner, 136 Ransomed, 241 

Coffee houses, 1 381, 384, 405 
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COMMONS 
Cohorn, employed m the defence of 
Namar, vi. 279. Wounded, 280 
Serves in the siege of Namur, vu.217 
—219 Surprises Givet,' 326 
Coiners, vu. 252 
Coming, ancient and umproved system 
of, vn 250 e 
Coke, John, segt to the Tower by the 
House of Commons, 1 288 
Colchester, Richard Savage, Lord, joins 
the Prince of Orange, 11. 238 
Coldstream Guards, The, i. 306, v. 62 
Coleman, Rdward,1 243 
Colepepper, becomes an adviser of Charles 
1,1 103,111 ¢ 
@olepepper, his quarrel with the Earl 
of Devonshire, u. 510 
Coligm, Admiral, an ancestor of Wil- 
liam III, vu 35 
College, Stephen, trial and execution of, 
1 275 
Colker, Jeremy, his Essay on Pride, 1 
2, note Preacher at Gray’s Inn, 
1 344 Anonjuror,v 85,86 His 
‘Remarks on the London Gazette,” 
vu 45 Absolves Friend and Par- 
kyns at Tyburn, 311 Sentence of 
outlawry pronounced against, 312 
Cologne, Archbishopric of, 1 175 
Colonies, ‘principle of dealing with them, 
vin 55, 56 
Colt, Sir Henry, cqndidate for West- 
minster in 1698, wi 125 
Comines, Philip de, his opinion of the 
Enghsh government, i. 38 
Commussion, the High, Clarendon’s tes- 
timony to its abuses, 1.92. Abo- 
lished at the Restoration, n. 345 
Reappointed by Jatnes II, 348 Pro- 
ceedings 1”, against Bishop Compton, 
252, 353.° Proceedings against the 
Universities, 7 Against the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 10 Against Mag- 
dalene College, @xford, 23. Further 
proceedings in, 158. Abolished, 205 
Commoners, distin ed famulies of, 
1. 39 
Commors, Houseeof , its first sittings, 
117 How constituted, 40 Com. 
mencement of its contest with the 
Crown, 87. See Parliament 
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COMMON WEALTH 
Commonwealth proclaimed, 1. 189 
Companies, projected (1692), vi. 8830— 

$32 


Compounders, The, vii 6, 7. Advise 
James II. to resign the crown to his 
son, 12 

Comprehension Bull; 1tg provisions, 1¥v 
94, 95. Resistance to, 96 Suffered 
to drop, 102, 107. The object of xt 
defeated by Convocation, v. 121 

Compton, Henry, Bishop of London , 
tutor to the oo Mary and 
Anne, 1. 286 Disgraced by James 
II, 289. Declines to suspend Sharp, 
348 Proceedings against him, 353, 
Suspended from his spimtual func- 
tions, 353 His educatidn of the 
Princess Mary, 481 His communi- 
cations with Dykvelt, 514 Joims in 
the consultations of the bishops, 111 83. 
Joms the revolutionary conspiracy, 
145. Signs the invitation #& the 
Prince of Orange, 147 His suspen- 
sion removed, 204 Questioned by 
James, his equivocation, 216 Takes 

in the conference of the bishops 
with James, 232. Assists the flight of 
the Princess Anne, 260 Waits on 
Will.am at St. James’s, 32% Suppoits 
the Comprehension Bill, iv 94 As- 
sists at the corgnatron of William and 
Mary,122. Hisclaims for the primacv, 
v 114. His discontent at being 
passed over, 115. Accompanies W1l- 
liam to Holland, vi. 1 His jealousy of 
Tillotson, 37. Preaches at St Paul’s 
on the Thanksgiving Day, vu. 443. 

Condé, the Prince of, bis opinion of 
William of Orange, #24 

Conduit Street, 1 372 # ‘ 

Coningsby, Thomas, Paymaster-General 
under William III, v. 250. One of 
tthe Lords Justsces for Ireland, 311. 
Orders the execution of Gafney, v1 
69, 72 Signs the treaty of Lime- 
rick, 108 Becomes unpopular with 
the Enghshry, 395 His gpcall, 376 
Prior’s ballad against, 376, note 

Consistery Courts, u. 345 

Constantinople, English Ambassador at, 

in the reign of Charles IL, iL. 319 
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Conti, Armand, Prince of, at the battle 
of Stemnkirk, vi 288 

Conventicle Act, The, u. 472 

Convention, The, summoned by the 
Prince of Orange in 1688, 11. 338, 
Election of Members, 349 Meets, 
364 ° Debates on the state of the na- 
tion, 369, 381, 336. The Communs 
declare the throne vacant,371 The 
Lords discuss the question of a re- 
gency, 374 The Lords negative the 
clause declarmg the throne vacant, 
386. DisPute between the Honses, 
889, 394 The Lords yield, 395. 
Reforms suggested by the Commons 
Committee, 396, 393. Adopts the 
Declaration of Right, 400 Declares 
William and Mary King and Queen , 
settles the succession, 401 Its ad- 
herence to ancient forms and prina- 
Pies 409 Question of its conversion 
into a Parlhament, iv 28. Bull to 
that effect passed by the Lords, 30 
By the Commons, 32 See Parhament 
of 1689 

Convention, Scotch, 1v 258. Letter of 
Wilham III to, 273 Its meeting, 
282 Elects the Duke of Hamilton 
president, 284 Appoints a Com- 
mittee of Elections ; summons Edin- 
burgh Castle to surrender, 285 Letter 
of James II to, 288. Whilliam’s let- 
ter read, 289. James’s letter read 
it8 effect, 290 Agitation in, on the 
flight of Dundee, 292. Itg measures 
of defence , letter to William, 293 
Appoints a committee to prepare a 
plan of government, 294 Declares 
the deposition of James, 298. Pro- 
claims Wilham and Mary, adopts the 
Claim of Right, 299 Its declaration 
against Episcopacy, 301 Recognises 
the legahty of torture, 301 Revises 
the coronatioa oath, 802. Converted 
into a Parliament, 362. See Parlia- 
ment, Scotch 

Convocation, subjection of, to royal au 
thgrity,1 59 Wilham III. requested 
by Parhament to summon Convoca 
er iv 116. Constitution of, v 

1 
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CONVOCATION 


Convocation of 1689, 1ts temper, v. 1038, 
104. Exasperated by the proceedings 
in Scotland, 108, 109. Meets, 116. 
The Houses differ on the Address, 
119. Waste of time by the Lower 
House, 120. Jealousies in, 12], note. 
Prorogued, 121 

Conyngham, Sir Albert, leader of En- 
niskillen Dragoons, v 258 

Cook, Sif Thomas, Chairman of the 
East India Company, vn 50 His 
accounts of his expenditure, 179. 
Sent to the Tower, 181 Obtains a 
Kill of Indemnity, 182 

Cook, a nonjuring clergyman, assists in 
the absolataSn of Friend and&Parkyns 
at Tyburn, vu 311 

Cooper, Bishop, his answer to Martin 
Marprelate,1 77, note 

Cork, James IT at,iv. 178 Tgken by 
Marlborough, v 314 

Cornbury, Edward, Viscount, deserts to 
Wilham, um 240 His signature 
forged by Robert Young, vi 255 

Cornish, Henry, his tmal and execu- 
tion, n 245, 247. Has attainder re- 
versed, Vv 4 

Cornwall, tin aad copper in, 1 328 
Feeling in, on the imprisonment of 
Bishop Trelawney, 1u. 106 Levies 
in, m expectation of a French landing, 
v. 28€ 

Cornwallis, Cherles, Lord, made, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, vi 190 

Coronatién oath, 1v 119, 120 

Corporation Act, Bull for the repeal of, 
iv, 113 t 

Yerporation Bill, The, v 145 

Cosmo, Grand Duke, his travels, 1. 340, 
note, 365, note. His prawe of Eng- 
lish inns, 399, note 

Cotton manufacture, 1. 354 

Country gentlemen, 1. 331. Their rude- 
ness of manners, 332. Ther loyalty 
and attachment to the Church, 334 
—~336 . 

“Country party,” the, i 211. Opposes 
the Cabal, 228 Difficulties &, 236 
Its dealings with France, 237. The 
new Country party, 11 273 

Cavenanters, Scotch, 1. 193 Persecution 
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CREWH 

of, ii. 73 Summary executions of, 
74—77. Ther hatred_of the ob- 
servance of festivals, iv.259 Dhis- 
satisfied with the Convention, 305. 
Their scruples about taking arms for 
Wilham IIL, 358, 360 ‘ 

Covent Garden,a. 372 

Coventry, nots at, 11 355 

Coventry, Sir John, Charles IL’s revenge 
on, 1 212 

Cowley, Abraham, i 415. His Ode to 
the Royal Society, 423 

Cowper, William, supports the attainder 
of Fenwick, vu£377 Opposes the 

e Bull for regulating Elections, 405 
His popular qualities , member for 
Hertford, vi 229 His defence of 
Lord Somers, 277 

Cowper, Spencer, brother of the pre- 
ceding, attachment of a young Quaker 
gy to, vil 230 Accused of mur- 
defing her, 231 His acquittal , 
grandfather of Walham Cowper, the 
poet, 233 

Cowper, William, a celebrated anato- 
mist, vin 232 

Craggs, James ; Ins early career , be- 
comes an army clother, sent to the 
Tower “for refusing to produce his 
books, vn 175 

Cranburne, Charles, purveyor of arms te 
Jacobite conspirators, vi 285. Exe- 
cuted, 313 

Crane, bearer of James II’s letter to the 
Scotch Convention, 1v 288 

Cranmer, Archbishop, his character, 1 
53. His opimons of royal’supremacy, 
57 

Craven, William, Earl of, 11 224 

Cratford, E#:l of, President of the 
Scotch Parlament, 1v 307. Presides 
at the torture of Neville Payne, v 
335 e ¢ 

Ciecy, French negotiator at Ryswick, 
vite 423 

Cresset, John, his pamphlet against 
stagefzoaches, 19395, note 

Crewe, Nathaniel, Bishop of Durham, 
Ecclesiastical Commissioner, 11. 350 
Takes part m a Popish procession, 1. 
3. Present at the interview of the 
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CRORSE 

sishops with James IL, 217. Re- 
sumes seat in the Lords under 
Wilham III , 395 

Croese, Gerard , his account of Wilham 
Penn, n. 82, note, 83, note 

Cromwell, Over , at Marston Moor, 1 
121, 122. At Naseby, 123 Charac- 
ter of his army, 125 Suppresses an 
insurrection 1n Wales, 127. Leaves 
Charles I. to his fatz, 131 Combi- 
nation of parties against him, his 
conquest of Ireland, 134.» Of Scot- 
land, 135 His design on the crown, 
138 Hus Protecttrate, his House of 
Commons, 139, 140. His Uppers 
House, 141 His energy, 142 His 
toleration, 143 His foreign policy, 
143 His death, 145 Treatment of 
his remains, 161 Honour paid to his 
memory, 199. His death ascribed to 
poison, 1 16, Prosperity of Grot- 
land under, 1v 265,note. Reference 
to, on the question of oatns, v. 72 

Cromwell, Richard, his accession and 
character,1 145 Callsa Parliament, 
unpopular with the army, 146, 147. 
His fall, 148 

“ Cromwellians” in Ireland, 1. 194 

Crone, a Jacobite emissary, arrested, v 
222. His trial, 233 Conviction, 
234 Saves hiselife by giving infor- 
mation, 285 

Cross, Godfrey, executed for giving 1n- 
formation to Tourville, vy 357 

Crown lands, proposed resumption of, 
vi. 31 

Cruzades, productive of good, 1 8 

Cudworth, Ralph, 1. 344 

Cumberland, wild state of, in 1685, 1 
296 : * 

Cumberland, Richard, Bishop of Peter- 
borough, vi. 44 

Cunningham, comm&nds the succours 
sent to Londgnderry, 1v 196 De- 
ceived by Lundy, effects nothing, 197 
Sent to prison, 234 

Currency, debased stéte of (1695), vu 
249, 251, 254,255 General suffer- 
ing caused thereby, 254—256 Li- 
terary allusions to, 257, note. In- 
effective legislation on the subject, 
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DANBY 

259. Consultations for the restora- 
tion of, 260. Pamphlets on, 261— 
263. Parliamentary proceedings, 270. 
Pamec and disturbances, 272. The 
Recoinage Bill, 273 Efforts for its 
restoration, 335. And their success, 
862—364 ie 

Customs, produce of i 298 Of Liver. 
pool, 357. Of London, 362 

Cutlery, 1. 355 ” 

Cutts, John, at the battle of the Boyne, 
v 257. Serves in the Brest expe- 
dition, vu 135 His gallantry in the 
siege of Namur, 217, 224 Present 
at the interview between William and 
Pendergrass, 294 is exertions 
during the fire at Whitehall, vin. 67 


ALRYMPLE, Sir James, of Stair; 

His life and character, 1v. 274— 
276. President of the Court of Ses- 
sion, 308 

Dalrymple, Sir John (Master of Stair); 

agent of William III at Edinburgh, 

1v 276 Appointed Lord Advocate, 

808 Opposes Montgomery m the 

Scotch Parliainent,v 323 Appoimted 

Secretary of State for Scotland, v1. 

193 His hatred to the Macdonalds of 

Glencoe, 204. His probable motives; 

his policy towards the Highlanders, 

205, 206 Obtains Wilham’s signa. 

ture for the extirpation of the Mac- 

donalds of Glencoe, 211. His ar. 
rangements,214 His disappointment 
at the incompleteness of the massucre, 

224. Accompanies William to Hol- 

land, 388. Duishke and jealousy of 

him, vu 200 Proved to be the cause 
of the Glencoe massacre, 203 <Ad- 
dress of Scotch Parlament to the 

King regarding him, 204. Dismissed 

by William, 209 

Dalrymples, The, disliked by the Seotch 
aristocracy, 1v.363 7” 

Daly, an Insh Judge, iv 136. His cen- 
sure of the proceedings of the Jacobite 
Irish Parliament, summoned to the 
bar of the House, discharged, 214 

Danby, Earl of See Leeds, Duke of 
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DANBY 
Danby, Earl of, son of the above. See 
Caermarthen 


Danes, their struggle with the Saxons, 
1.10. Damsh troops in William’s 
army at the Boyne, v 257 

Dangerfield, a witness in the Popish plot, 
1 268 His trial, u. 63. His death 
from flogging, 64 His narrative 
published by Willams, m. 77. See 
Willhanes 

Danvers, an English refugee in Holland, 
1 = #102 A follower of Morf.nouth, 
121 His cowardly conduct, 169 

Darty, Colonel John, 1 279 

Dare, Thomas, a follower of Monmouth, 
n. 154. H&S quarrel with Kletcher, 
of Saltoun; 1s slain, 155 

Darien, Scottish colonisgtion of, pro- 
posed by Wilham Paterson, vin 201— 
204. The Company, 204 Number 
of small shareholders, 207° ‘The 
violation of the nghts of Spain over- 
looked, 208, 209 Impolicy of the 
scheme, 210 Certain hostility of 
other powers, 211 Unfavourable 
opinions in England, 212, 213 The 
scheme persisted mm, 214 Departure 
of the expedition, 215, Arrival at 
the Isthmus, 216 Establishment of 
the colony, dealings with the native 
chieftains, 217. Internal government, 
218. Hostility of the neighbouring 
settlements, 219 Rumoursof disaster 
reach London, 222. Strange‘ :nat- 
tentiog to considerations of climate, 
223. Mortality among the settlers, 
224. Disastrous flight, a remnant 
arrives at New York,‘225. Arnval 
of the second expedition‘ at Darien, 
225. Internal quarrels, 226 Be- 


sieged by a Spanish force, capitulate, 


227 

Dartmouth, George Legge, Lord, re- 
ceives Monmouth into his custody, n 
199. The commander of James IL’. 
fleet, 111. 2@2. Detained in the 
Thames hy the wind, 218. Driven 
into Portsmouth by weathey 225 
Refuses to send the Prince of Wales 
to France, 269 Removed frotn the 
command of the fleet,389 Takes 
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the oath of allegiance to Wilham IIL, 
1v 33. Takes part in Jacobite plots, 
v. 218, 357. Furnshes Pteston with 
information for St. Germains, 360. 
Informed against by Preston, vi. 21 
His demal of his guilt, 23. Dies in 
the Tower, 2§ 

Davenant, Charles, his calculations of 
agricultural produce, 1.°326 Of mine- 
ral produce, 328, note. His estimate 
of clerical mcomes, 337 

Davenant, 4 French partisan, found at 
supper with the French ambassador , 
pretends that thé: meeting was acci- 

« dental, vm 291 Loses his seat in 
Parliament, 296 

Declarati$n of Indulgence. See Indul- 
gence 

Declaration of Right, 11. 400 

Defoe, Damel, his ‘ Trne-born English- 
man,” 1v 61, note 

Delafiere, Henry Booth, Lord. See 
Warrington, Earl of 

De la Rue, his share in the assassina- 
tion plot, vu 285 Informs against 
his confederates, 294 His evidence, 
303 

Delaval, Sir Ralph, destroys French 
ships af Cherburg, vi 246. Placed 
over the navy, 384 His mismanage- 
ment in the matter of the Smyrna 
fleet, vn 38 

Delegates, Court of, 1 345 

Delft, residence of the French envoys 
during the negotiations at Ryswick, 
vu 423 

Denmark, its jealousy of Eugland and 
Holland, vi 265, 266 

Derby, 1. 35% 

Derky, James}Earl of 11 60 

Derby, Wailham, Earl of (grandson of 
the above), m. 60 

Derbyshire, roads ing1 389 e 

De Ruyter, 1 227 

De Vere, Captain, his feply to Queen 
Elizabeth at Tilbury, vin. 15 

Devonshgre, wagey, 1n,1.431 Master 
of, in expectation of a French landing 
after the battle of Beachy Head, v. 
285 

Devonshire, Wilham Cavendish, Earl of, 
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1. 284, 509 His quarrel with Cole- 
pepper, 510. Fined exorbitantly , 1m- 
pnsoned, 511,512 Released, 513 
Joins the revolutionary conspiracy, 
in 142 Signs the invitation to Wil- 
haan of Orange, 147. Heads the 
nsing in Derbysinie, 251 Meet- 
ing of Peers at his house, 384. 
Appointed Lord Steward, 1v 24 
Made a Knight of the Garter, 125. 
Inquiry into his case, v 6 One of 
the Council of Nine, 229 Accom- 
panies Wilham to Holland, vi 1 
Involved nm Pregton’s confession, 21 
Wilham’s magnanimity to him, 221 
Raised to the dukedom, vi 432 Ap- 
pointed one of the Lords Justices, 
190 Transmits Fenwick » confession 
to Wilham, 352 His partin the de- 
bate on Fenwick’s attainde:, 393— 
395 <Atthe death-bed of Wj}iam 
Ill, vin 302 

Devonshire, Countess Dowager of, un 
512 

De Witt, John, Grand Pensionary of 
Holland, 1 210 Murdered, 227 

Dieppe, Bombardment of vu 139 

Digbv, Edward, his letters from the 
Tower, 1 260 

Dispensing power, 1 32 Questions as 
to the extent of, 280 James II's 
claim to, 1 335 Recognised by the 
Court of King’s Bench,339 James's 
exercise of, 340 

Dissent, secret (tame of Charles I), i 92 

“ Dissenter, Letter to a,” 1 477 

Dockwray, William, his penny post, 1 
402 

Dodwell, Henry; Ins Jacobitism, m- 
cluded in the Act of Attainder?iv 
226 Anonjuror, v 87. His strange 
theories, 88 

Dolbea, Gilbert, m. 589 

Domains, Royal, 3 30, vin 31 

Donelagh, Captain, a Jacobite agent, vu. 
345 

Donore, James II.’s head-quarte™ at, v. 
255 

Dorchester, Jeffreys at, ii. 223 

Dorchester, Countess ever) Sed- 
ley), i: 323 Her powWer over Jaines 
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II, 328, 325 Retires to Ireland, 
327  Returnsto London, 406 Her 
letter to James, v 361 

Dorset, Charles Sackville, Earl of, m 
56, 58 Dismissed from the Lord- 
Lieutenancy of Sussex, 59 Assists 
the fight of the Princess Anne, 260 
Avpointed Loid*Chamberlain, 1v 24 
His conduct towards Dryden, 24 25. 
One of the Couneil of Nite, v 229. 
Accgmpanies Wilham IIT to Hoiland, 
vi 1. Invotrved in Preston’s Confession, 
21 William’s magnanimity to him,22 
Appointed one of the Lords Justices, 
vi 190 His part in,the debate on 
Fenwick’s Attainder, 3983—-396 Re- 
signs the office of Chamberlain, 413 

Dort, Synod of?1 79, 82 

Douglas, Andiew, his part in the relief 
of, Lendonderry, iv 244 

Douglas, James, commands the Scotch 
foot-guards at the battle of the Boyne 
v 257,262 Falls at Steinkirk, vu 
290 : 

Dover, treaty of, 1 217 

Dover, Henry Jermyn, Lord, 1 301 
Made Privy Councillor, 340 His 
advice to James II, 402 At the 
Board ot Treasury, 416 Lord-Lieu 
tenant of _Cambridgeshue, in 68. 
Sent to Portsmouth to aid the Prince 
of Wales’s escape, 268 Attends 
James to Ireland, 1? 1738. Makes 
hi submission to William I1I,, v 350 

Drama, the, under Chailes IL, 1. 417 

Drogheda, v 254 Surrenders to Wil- 
liam III , 273 

Dromore, skjrmish at, 1v 169 

Drumlanng, Eail of, deserts James II, 
1 258 

Drummond, Captain, his part im the 
massacre of Glencoe, v1 217 De- 
nounced by the Scotch Parlament, 
vu 205 

Drummond, General, @,Scotch Privy 
Councillor, 1 373 ists the mea- 
sures.of James II, un. 377 

Dryden, John; his sneers at the militia, 
1. $03, note. Huis testumony to Arch- 
bishop Tillotson, 345, note At 
Will’e Coffee House, 384. His Fa- 
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bles ; price of the copyright 418 His 
Absalom and Achitophel, 420 His 
Annus Mirabilis, note, 423. Con- 
verted to Popery 1 456, His 
Hind and Panther, 458 Literary 
attacks on, 459. Regrets James II.’s 
violent measures, 1, 59, note. Dis- 
missed from the latfreatesbip, iv. 24. 
His dedication to Halifax, v. 289 His 
Aurongé@be, vi 135 and note His 
translation of Virgil, price of the 
copyright, vi. 152 Hig compiunts 
of bad money sent bv Tonson, 257. 

Duatf, Maclean of,1v 345 

Dublin, James II.’s entry into, iv 180 
Its appearanfe in 1689, 18le Fac- 
tions in the Court at, 183, 186 
Irish Parliament at, 809 James 
II's Court at, v 211. Excitement 
in, on the news of Wilham IT's 
landing, 249 Return of James's 
army after the battle of the Buyne, 
272 kvacuated by the Jacobite 
troops, 274 Walliam’s entry into, 276 

Dudley, Guilford, 1 207 

Dugdale, a witness against Lord Staf- 
ford,1 270 Against College, 275 
His death 1 56 

Du Guay Trouin, a French privateer, vi 
302 

Dumbarton's :egiment, 1 183, 187 

Dumblane, Peregrine Osborne, Lord 
See Caermarthin ‘ 

Dumont, an accomplice in the plot for 
assassifiating Wilham, vi 294 Be- 
travs Grandval, 295 

Dunchmbe, Charles, a banker, purchases 
Helmsley, vn 258 A partinan of 
Sundeiland, vir 19 Attacks Mon- 
tagne in Parhament, 36 Convicted 
ot fraud and forgery, 37 
Pans and Penalties against him 
passed by the Commons, 40 The 
mode of procedure an objectionable 
one, 43, 44 His judges interested 
3n his condenfhation, 45. Objections 
raised in the House of Peers, 46, 47. 
The Bull thrown out, and the phsoner 
released, 48. Again arrested, 49 

Duncombe, Wilkam, his long annuity, 
wm. 336, 20% 


Bill of 
« 
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Dundalk, Marshal Subomberg’s camp at, 
v 49—53 

Dundee, John Graham Visconft of (Cla- 
verhouse), 173 His cruelties, 74. 
His presence in England danng the 
Revolution, 1v 278, 279. His inter- 
view with Jgmes II; returns to 
Scotland under Wilham LII’s protec- 
tion, 281 At Edinburgh, 282. 
Threatened by the Covenanters, 286 
His firght, 291 His mterview with 
the Duke of Gordon, 292 His 
threatened arrest, jos Macdonald of 
Keppock, 341, 342 His design for 

¢ & coalition of claus, 343 Muster of 
his supporters, 344 Quarrels in his 
army, 354 Applies to James tm 
assistance, 356 Hatred of, in the 
West of Scotland, 358 Marches 
uito Athol, 370 Arrives at Blur, 

holds a council of war,372 Gives 

baftie at Kilhecrankie, 373 His 
death, 377. Buried at Bla Athol, 
382 

Duntermline, James Seton, Earl of, iv 
353 Conduct of James II to, at 
St Germans, vu 5 

Dunkeld, battle of, 1v 391 

Dunkeld, James Galloway, Earl of, 1v 
353 

Dunkirk, sale of, by Charles II, 1 197. 
Privateers of, vi 301 Naval attack 
upon, in 1694, vn 139 

Dunlop, a Scotch Presbyterian minister, 
v 333 

Dunming, Richard, his tract on the con- 
dition of the poor in Wevonshire, 
1 438, note 

Dunton, his ‘Atheman Mercury, vir 231 

Durant, his Share in the assassination 
plot, vn 287 

Duras, Duke of, takes Philipsburg, 
11392 FienclyCommander in the 
Palatinate, 1v 126, 127 

Durfey, Thomas, his Politscal Odes, 1. 55 

D Usson, commands the defence uf Ath- 
lone, @ 86. ‘Teampled upon m the 
retreat, 90 Besieged in Galway, 91. 
Capitulates, returns to Limenck, 
98, 99. 

Dutch, the, jealousy of, in the Enghsh 
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army, vi. 164. Animosity to, ia 
1698, vin. 123. Departure of Wil- 
ham IIL’ Datech guards, 175, 176 

Duval, Claude, the celebrated highway- 
man, 1. 398 

Dyer, his newsletters, vi 147 

Dykvelt, Everard Van, Dutch envoy; 
his conversation with James Il, 1. 
124 His second mission to England, 
505 His communications with 
English statesmen, 506—~515. Re- 
turns to the Hague, 520 Sent by 
the States General to congratulate 
William on his suagess, 1 348. Ar- 
rests Boufflers, vi 226. His nego- 
tiations with Calheres, 342, 343, 363 

=) 


ACHARD, Johr, on the condition of 
the clergy,1 340,note, 343, note 

Last India Company, incorporation of, 
vi 133 Its growing trade, 136 

Its great profits, 137 Assuilen* by 


interloping traders, 139 ~~ Political 
changes in, 141. Quarrels with the 
Mogul Government, 143 Its posi- 


tion after the Revolution, 144 = Pro- 
posed reforms in, formaticn of the 
New Company, 148 Contest be- 
tween the Old and New Cempanies, 
149 Obtains anew charter, vi 50 
Persecutes independent traders, affuir 
of the Redbridgé, 98, 99 Parlia- 
mentary examination of its accounts, 
179 Its losses by privateers, 230. 
Its position in 1698, vm 59 =‘ Peti- 
tior s against Montague’s Indian policy, 
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East India House (in the 17th century), 
vi 136 ‘ 

East Indies, trade with .3 question, re- 
garding, vi 131 

Ecclesiastical Commussion, appointed by 
Wyham II., v.q96 = Its first pro- 
ceedings, 97. Discussions regarding 
the Eucharist, 98 Questions con- 
ceiming the baptismal service, the 


surplice ; darts éoas ordpation ; 
the Calendar; the Athanasian Creed, 
99, 100 


Edgehill, James IL‘s visit to, 11 28 
Edgeworth, Miss, u. 386, note 
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o ENGLAND 
Edinburgh, mots an, n 371, m 352k. 
State of (1689), 1v. 262 Surrenuer 
of the castle, 361 
Eland, Lord, his spirited defence of ns 
father the Marquess of Halifax, 2n the 
House of Commony, ¥. 34 His mar- 
nage to the Lady Mary ":nch, vn 170 
Eldon, Lord, on gh2 Reman Cathohe 
Question, 11 497 
Election ot 1660, 1. 153 
of 1679, 1 245 
—— the second of 1679,1 259 
of 1685, 1 52 Controverted re- 
turns 1. 284 , 
of 1688, 1n 349 
—— of 1690,v 164 | 
of 1695, vn 243—248 The re- 
sult favourable to William III, 
249 
of 1698, vin. 124—127 
of 1701, vin. 293—-298 
Elections, Bill for regulating, vu 319 
Petitions against, the Bull passed, 
32Q. Negatived by the King, 321 
Passed by the Commons, 404 _ Re- 
jected by the Lords, 406 
Elizabeth, Princess, suspected to have 
been poisoned, n 15 
Ehzabeth, Queen, her supremacy, how 
defined,: 58 ODhyfficulties at her ac- 
cession, 60 The leader of Protestan- 
tism, 63 Grants monopolies, 65. 
He: abandonment of them, her death, 
65 Her conduct mi the questiun of 
monopolies, vi 132 ) 
Elhot, a Jacobite agent, y. 860 <Ar- 
rested, 364 2 
Elphinstone, a. officer under Argyle, 
his miscenduct,n 131, 132 

Enfield, Forest, 1. $23 

England, early Chnstian,1 6,9 Danish 
invasions, 10. Under the Normans, 
13 Power of (14th century), 18—20 
The Jaws binding on the Crown, 32 
But violated by the Kings, 33. The 
effects of the civil ware partial, 36, 37. 
Union with Scotland and Ireland, 65, 
66 .» Dimiuished importanee, 71 
Long internal peace, 95. Ongin and 
character of the two great parties, 
101—105. Their first conthet, 210. 
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Tae civil war, 117—1238 Miltary 
domimation, 124 The Commonwealth, 
133 England under Cromwell, 143 
Under Charlies II, 186—190 War 
with the Dutch, 199. Indigna- 
tion against Charles IT, 200 The 
triple alhance with Holland and 
Sweden, 210. Ifys of power anc in- 
fluence, 239 State of, in 1685, 290, 
443 hanges, 292 Populationin 
1685, 29838—295. Rude state of the 
Northern counties, 295 Rapid pro- 
gress, 297 Revenue if, 1685, 298 

Military system, 301. The Kings 
were the Captains-General of Militia, 
302 The f.rmy, 305—308 Navy, 
309—316 Ordnance, 317 Agri- 
culture, 322 Wild ~nmals, 323, 
324 Agricultural produce, 326 
Domestic animals, 327 Mineral pro- 
duce, 328—330 Rent of latid,330 
Growth of towns, 348 Cvuuntry 
towns, 352 Manufacturing towns, 
353—356 Watering places, 358— 
361. Kings of, after the Revolution, 
378, 379 Travelling, 386, 391 

First stage coaches, 392. Neglect of 
female education, 409 Decline of 
learmng, 410 Scientific movement, 
422, 426 Fine arts, 427, 429 

State of the commone people, 430, 
440 Costof food,436 Pauperism, 
436, 437 Fierceness softened by 
civilisation, 440 Past and fresent 
<ames¢, delusions regarding, 441, 442 

Feelings of Continental governments 
tewards, 1. 37 Dread of Roman 
Cathekes in, 1 258 Feelings in, 
on the persecution of the Huguenots 
im France, 267. Discontent against 
James IL, 452 State of parties 
(1688), 11. 369 Rejoieings on the 
accession of Wilham and Mary, 1v 2 

General corraptia of the Goyernment, 
63 Effect produced by the news of 
Jumes [L’sqersecution ef Protestants 
in Ireland, 231. Commercial rela- 
tions with Scotland, 263  Parla- 
mentary oorruption, vy. 171, Pie- 
valence thereof after the Resteration, 
174. Not diminished by the Revo- 
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lution, 175 Danger after the battle 
of Beachy Head, 242 Spint of the 
Ration roused, 243,244 dxcitement 
aguinst the French, 288 Jealousy 
of the Dutch in, vi 164 Era of 
fictitious plots, 177 Preparationg to 
repel invasion, 252 Rejvicings for 
the victory df La Hogue, 249, 250. 
Zeal in the war acainst Lewis XIV, 
267 Complaints of naval malad- 
ministration, 298—301 Failure of 
the harvest (1692), 303 Increase 
of crime, 304 Increase of the Na- 
tional debt, and ¢f wealth, 339—342. 
Origin of goveinment by a Mimstry, 
vi 61 Failure of assassmation 
plots €¢n, 291 =Feeling, on the dis- 
covery of the plot against Willam, 
299 Financial crisis in, 327-~331. 
Conduct of the people, 338-—340. 
Return of prosperity, 362 Restora- 
t@. of the finances, 365 General 
anxiety during the negotiations at 
Rvswick, 437 Rejoicings for the 
peace, 438—440 The Thanksgiving 
Day, 443 Causes for thankfulness, 
444. Dislike of all classes to a 
standing army, vi 2 Pamphleteer- 
ing war on the question of disbanding 
the army,7 Topics of the writers 
in favour of immediate disbanding, 
8,9 Reply by Lotd Somers, 11—16. 
Renewed disputes on the subject, 
teinper of the army, 22 Com- 
mercial questions, 50 Smuggling, 
51 Jealousy of Irish woollen manu- 
facturers, 54 Early ,trade with 
Russia, 70 Relations with France, 
78 Embassy to France, see Port- 
land. Degelopment of the system of 
ministerial government, 121. Pros~ 
perity of the country under the 
ministry of 1694. 122 Grounds of 
its unpopularity, 123 Alarm in, on 
the death of the Prince of Bavaria, 
168. Suspension of diplomatic rela- 
tiong, with in, 195. Previous 
difference on the subject of the Scot- 
tish colony at Darien See Darien. 
Political animosities during the recess 
of Parliament, 229 Discontent m, 
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237 Agitation on the subject of the 
Resun:ption Bill, 272 Indignation 
on the pgoclamation of James II] by 
Lewis XIV ,290 Reaction avast 
the Tories, 291—294 The election 
of 1701, 295 —297 

England, Bank of, first project of, vn 
123 Clamours agantst, 124 Foun- 
dation of, 127 Effects of, 128 
Attack on its credit, 328 General 
Court of, sends money to William 
Ill, 335 

England, Church of, its ofigin, 1 52 
Was a compromuy, 53—55 Its Li- 
turgy, 53. Vestments, 55 Its rela- 
tion to the Ciown, 56 = Its loyalty? 
59 Its increased dishike of Puritans, 
76. Its papistical tendencies, 79 
Its 1itual, how regarded 0} Refurmers, 
by Churchinen under James I, 79, 
80 Its condition at the Restoration, 
163 Itszeal forhereditary monggchy, 
185 James II’s declaration m fa- 
vour of, 17. Its loyal principles, 
n 296 Under James II, its resist- 
ance to Popery, 363, 364 — Its alarm 
at James If’s measures, 473 Its 
disputes with the King, 474 Courts 
the Dissenters, 476 Aliegated from 
James II, in. 389 Placed in a 
dilemma, 41,42 Discontented with 
the Revolution,v 4 Divided into 
High and Low Church,72 Divisions 
in regard to oaths of allegiance, 
66 Arguments for achnowledging 
William and Mary, 67—70. Argu- 
ments of the nonjurors, 70—72 
The clergy take the oaths, 76, 77 
With exceptions, 78 Seb Nonjurors 

English Architecture, cay, 1 %0 

Enghsh Constitution, 1 17  Devélop- 
ment of, 25 Gradual growth, 26 

‘ Not accurately defined, 31 Ancient 
and modern compared, 35—-38 Good 
governinent wader, 38 

English history, early, misrepresented, 
1 26. The ca of this, 28 

English Kings, the prerogative, 1 29 
Evade the lmuitations of them, $2, 
83 Their excesses tolerated, 34, 35. 
Of the House of Tudor, 40, 41. De- 
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clared heads of the Church, 56 

Their ecclesiastical authority, 58 

Trregulanities in their succession, 74 

Their powers in matters of trade, vi. 

132 

English language, formation of, 1 18 
Early authors in, 20 

Enghsh hterature %ginder Charles II), 
French taste if 1 412 Its immo- 
rahity, 413, 414 Comedies, 417 
Dedications, 419 ” 

Enghsk navy, origin of,1 18 

English pecple, formation of, 1 17 
Their military einmence, 19 Kgrly 
greatness, 20 

“Englishman,” a te 
in thé time of the 
17 

Enniskillen, réists Tyrconnel’s soldiers, 
Vv 146 Wilham and Mary pro- 
cwuraed at, 168 Successes of the 
Protestants, 235 

Enniskillen Dragoons, ¥ 258. At the 
battle of the Boyne, 266 

Enniskitleners, the, remforece Schone 
berg’s army, v 46 

Ephesus, Council of, appealed to in the 
question of the Athanasian Creed, v 
100, note 

Eppmg Forest, nghwaymen in, vil. 
110 


of reproach, 
lantagenets, 1. 


Ernley, Sir John, 272 

Essex, wages 1n,1 432 Contested elec- 
tion for (1865), un %& 

Essex, Arthur Capel, Earl of, 9 minister 
of Charles II, 2 252. Commits sui- 
cide, 279. Inquiry into the eauge of 
his death, ve2 

Es:ex, Thgmas Cromwell, Earl of, u. 
207 

Essex, Robert Devereux, Earl of, 1 207 

lisse, Robert Deverenx, Earl of, son of 
the above, Parliamentary general; 
his incompetency, 1 119 

Estrees, Count of, his intended share in 
the invasion of Englagd, vi. 228 

Etherege, Sir George, n. 416 

Euchagsticon, the, vi 38, note 

Europe, factions in on the subject of the 
Spanish succession, vi. 99 

Euston Honse, 1. 322 
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EVELYN oe 

Evelyn, John; his remarks on the elec- 
tions of 1685, n 52, note Receives 
the Czar Peter in his House at Dept- 
ford, vih 76 

Evertsen, Dutch admiral, joins the Eng- 
lish fleet at St. Helen’s,v 236 His 
brave conduct mm the battle of Beachy 
Head, 240 8 ft 

Exchequer, the, clog€d by the Cabal mi- 
nistry, 1. 224 

Exchequ€r Bulls, first issue of, v1 380, 
and note 

Excise, produce of, 1 298% 

Exclusion Bill, 1 259 Violent discus- 
sions upon, 266 Passes the Com- 
mons, 268 ,Reyected by the Lords, 269 

Exeter, 1. 3 Jeffreys at® u 223 
Entry of Wiliam Prince of Orange, 
into, u1. 227,230 Walham’s Court 
at, 248. Jacobites at, vi 47 Con- 
tested election for, in 1698, wne 126 


AGEL, Grand Pensionary, his letter 
to Stewart, u. 525 His draft of 

the Declaration to be issued*by Wil- 
ham, um. 197 

Fagon, French physician, advises Jaines 
II, to try the waters of Bourbon, vin 
280. Consulted anonymously by 
William III , 298 

Fairfax, Doctor, Fellow of Magdalene 
College, n:1 23 Hs firm resistance 
to James IL, 36 

Fairfax, Thoma Lord,1 122 e 

Falkland, Lucius Cary, Viscount, bis 
pohtich] views, 1. 103. Becomes an 
adviser of Charles I, 108 

Fané, Sir Vere, 1. 367 @ 

Fanshaw, Richard, Viscount,iu 370 

Farmer, Anthony, his infamous cha- 
racter, 11. 20 Recommended by 
James II for the Presidency of Mag~ 
dalene College, Oxford, 21 

Farquhar’s Recrutting Officer, i. 353 
note His picture of the feélings of 
society on the disbanding of the army 
in 1698, vini* 23 note 

Fauconberg, Viscount, m1 60 

Fell, Bishop of Oxford, 1. 172 

Fenwick, Sir John, elected for Northum- 
berland,n 55. Carnes up the bill 
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of attainder against Monmouth, 159. 
Insults Queen Mary, vi 34 Con- 
sulted by the conspirators for the 
assassination of Walliam, vu. 198 
His plan for bribing Porter to ab- 
scond, 345 Arrested, 347. , His 
confession, 349—357. Its effects, 
366. Exafhined by Willam III, 
369. Brought to the bar of the House 
of Commons, 373 Bill of attainder 
against, 374 Brought before the 
Lords, 391—394 The Bull passed, 
401 “Attempts to save his life, 
402 Hus execgtion, 404 His case 
made a precedent for the proceedings 
against Chailes Duncombe, vin 41 
Grouzds on which his attainder 1s to 
be condemned, 42, 43 

Fenwick, Lady Mary, conveys Mon- 
mouth’s letters to her husband, vu 
390 Produces the papers, 397 
Igor efforts to save her husband, 402 

Ferguson, Robert, his early life, 1, 108 
His character and intrigues, 109 
Instigates Monmouth’s rebellion, 111, 
112. The author of Monmouth’s 
declaration, 152. Advises Monmouth 
to proclaim himself king, 165. Hus 
strange demeanour, 170 His sermon 
at Bridgewater, 185 His flight, 242. 
And mysterious escape, 243, and note. 
Jons Wilham’s &pedition, 11 197 
His wild conduct at Exeter, 232 
Receives an appomtment in the Ex- 
cise, 1v 27 Becomes a Jacobite, v 
184 Hisintngues with Montgomery, 
317 His unfounded representations 
to James II, vi 231 Arrested on 
suspicion, vu 301 

Fernley, Johy, his tna] and execution, 
11° 248 

Feuquieres, his criticism of William III,’s 
campaign of 169%, vu 212 

Feversham, Lewis Duras, Ear! of, at 
Charles II.’s death-Bed, 11 11. His 
operations against Monmouth, 178 


Encamps on Sedgemoor, 181 His 
incapacity, 184. His military execu- 
tions, 1938. Made Knight of the Gar- 


ter, 211 Commander of the forces 
of James If, reports disaffection 
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FILMER 


among the troops, 1. 254. Ordered 
by James to disband his troops, 294 
Sent by the Lords to hberate James, 
315. Rnt by James to William, 316 
Avrested by Wilhain, 318. Released, 
340 

Fismer , his system, 1. 72 His doc- 
trines adopted by the University of 
Oxfoid, 280. His work edited by 
Edmund Bohun, vi 361 

Finch, Heneage, Solicitor-General, takes 
a copy of James II.’s speech, 1 17 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Commons on the King’s speech, 276 
Dismissed by J#mes 11,338 Coun- 
sel for the bishops, 1m 111 Is 
conduct mn the tnal,117,124 Sug- 
gests the expedient of a Refency, 370 
Defends Ins conduct in the tial of 
Lord William Russell, v.4 Speaks 
in defence of his brother the Eail of 


Nottingham, vi 314 Resists the 
Triennial Bill, 356. Deter@® Bur- 
net in Parhament, 371 Speaks 


against the Association, vir 318 

Finch, Lord Keeper, suggests the raising 
of ship-money,1 93. Huis umpeach- 
ment and fhght, 101 

Finlaison, on the English population, 
1 294 . 

Finland Regiment, at the battle of the 
Boyne, v 25 

Finsbury, 1. 36 

Fishe:, Bishop, n 207 

Kisher, Richaid, his share im the assas- 
sination plot, vn 285 Gives infor- 
mation to Portland, 292 

Fitton, Alexander, Lord Chancellor of 
Iheland, 1v. 134 One of the Lords 
Justices appomted by James, vi 101 

Fitzjames, James. Se@ Berwick, Duke 
of 

Fitzwilliam, John, a nonjuror, v 89 

Fee Mile Act, 18184, 1. 80, 572 

Flamsteed, John, Astronomer Royal, 1 
a6 Ct 

Flanders, importation of horses from, 1. 
327 d @ 

Fleet, Sir John, Governor of the Old 
East India Company, elected for 
London in 1698, van. 125 
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FRANCE 

Fleetwood, Bishop ot Ely, vn 253, note 

Fleetwood, Charles, 1 147 

Fletcher, Andrew, of Saltoun, in, 117. 
His fatal quarrel with Dare, 155 
Escapes to the Continent, 155 Joms 
the Prince of Orange at the Hague, 
11 196 A Member of the “Club” 
at kdinburgh iv 311. His intamacy 
with Wilham Baterson, vin 197. See 
Paterson 

Fleurus, battle of, v 241 

} lood, Henry, vi 119 

Foleyg Pau); his politics and character, 
vi 90." Chosen Speaker of the 
House of Commons, 178. Re-elected 
Speaker in 1695, 267 Proposes the 
establishment of the Land Bank, 323 
His project breaks down, 334 

Fort Wilham, v 320 

Fowler, Dr Edward, 1 344 His re- 
fusal to read the Declaration of In- 
Yulgence, u1 82 A member of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, v. 96. 
Made Bishop of Gloucester, vi 44 

Fox, Charles, opposes James II’s go- 
vernment, 1 279 Dismissed from 
the Pay Office, 289 

Fox, George, his doctrines,: 171. 
early lite, vi 24 
Hi» tenets, 25, 26. His wanderings, 
27, 28 His dxtrines and writings 
revised by his fullowers, 29,30 His 
death and funeral, 31 

Fox, Su Stephen, elected for Westmin- 
Ster, vir 245, is competition witia 
Montague for the office ofy First Lord 
of the Treasury, 412 

Foyle, the, boom thrown across, by the 
besiegers *of Londonderry, 1v 208 
The passage forced by the relieving 
squadron, 244, 245 

Frampton, Bishop of Gloucester, a non- 
jaror, v 78 

France, the conquest of, would have 
begn rumous to England,1 15 Eng- 
lish wars in, 18. Successful resist- 
ance of, 21. Pagpal authonty in, 
limited, 50 State of, under Lewis 
IV, 206 War with Spain, 308. 
Power of, under Lewis XIV, 287 
Ascendancy of (1685), 412. Coal 


® 


His 


His visions, 25. 
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FRANCHS COMTE 

tion against (1689), 1v 126, v $1. 
Fineocial distress of (1693) v1 53 
Enghsh relations with, in 1698 en 
79 The English embassy in, see 
Portland 

Franche Comté, retained by France, 1. 
238 

Francis, assaults Dangerfield, tried and 
executed tor murdgé n 63, 64 

Francis, Alban, a Beneditine monk, m 
10 

Franciscans in London, 11 354 

Fraser, licenser of the press, hiseresig- 
nation, vi! 360, 361 € 

Fredg ic I, King of Prussia, vi 6 

“ Freeman, Mrs ,” name assumed by the 
Duchess of Marlborough, n 519, v 
19] 

Fiench language and literature, influence 
of,1 412 a 

Fnend, Sir John, vn 213 = His privity 
to Baiclay’s assassination plot® 284 
Arrested, 301 His tral and con- 
viction, 308 Refuses to betray his 
confederates, executed, 310, 311, 

Frome, mses in favour of Monmonth, 
disarmed, 1 179 

Fallarton, Mayor, n 131 
to save Argyle, 136 

Fuller, William, a Jacobite emissary, 
his double treachery, v 221, 222 
His extravagant habits, ve 178 His 
connexion with Qates, 181 An- 
nounces his discovery of a plot, 183. 
His statement Sefore the Housé of 
Commons, 183 His falsehood de- 
tected , Ins prosecution and punh- 
ment, 185 

Funding, system of, its effects, vi 342 

Furstemburg, Cardinal, candadate for 
the Archbishopric of Cologne, m 175 
His cause supported by Lewis XIV, 
188 


His attempt 


AFNEY, irregular execution of, at 
. Dublin, vi 72 
Gainsborough, Eqward Noel, Earl of, 
m 60 
Gallican Church, distractions im, v 65 
“ Galhenus Redivivus,” pamphlet, why 
so called, vi. 200, note 
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Galmoy, Lord, iv 207 
Galway, siege of, vi. 97. Capitulation, 
98 
Galway, Earl of (Marquess of*Ruvigny), 
leader of French refugees, v 35. 
Jomns the Enghsh anny in Ireland, 
vi 82. Tuorns the Insh flauk eat 
Aghrim, 94 | His mterview with 
Sarsfield, 105 Takes part in the 
expedition from St. Helen’s,298 At 
the Lattle of Landen, vii 80 Engiish 
envoy at Turin, 342, Grant of for- 
feited Irish lands to, vin 265 
Garrawav's Coffee House, 1 384 
Garth, Samuel, his @nidence at the trial 
¢of Spencer Cowper, vin 232 
Gascoigne, Sir Thomas, lus trial for 
treason® in 8 
Gastanaga, Marquess of, attends the 
Congress at the Hague, vi 7. Gover. 
nor of the Spanish Netherlands, 271 
Recalled, 274 
Gaud@ the author of Icon Buasihke, 
vi 3b1 
Gaunt, Elizabeth, her trial and exect- 
tion, 1 248 
* Gazette, the London,” in the reign of 
Charles II , 1ts ordmary contents, 1 
404. The only printed newspaper in 
1694, vi® 147 Deficiencies of, 231 
Genoa, Bank of St. George at, vn 118 
George, Prince, of Denmark, marnies 
the Prmncess Anne, 1.280 Deserts 
James IT, m. 258 Made Duke of 
Cumbeiland, 1v 125 Offers to ac- 
company Williain IIL to Ireland, v 
232 His offer declined, 232 
Gerard of Brandon, Charles ®ord, tnal 
of, 1 290 
German nobles at the Congress of the 
Hague, v1 7® 
German princes, their mean and rapa- 
cious dealings with England and Hol- 
land, vi 269 + e 
Gerona tuken by the Frengh, vn 140 
Gibbons, Grinling, 1 429 
Giffard, Bonaventura, n. 407 Popish 
Presidegt of Magialene College, m 
38 


Gildon, a follower of Charles Blow, vi. 
365 
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GILLETe8 

Gilhes, Peter, military execution of, in 
Scotland, n. 75 

Ginkell, General See Athlone, Earl of 

Givet, surprised by Athlone and Cuhorn, 
vil. 326 

Glasgow, not in, 1v 262 

@Qiasgow, Archbishop of, 1¥_ 295, 297 

Giencoe, situation of, #1 197, Charac- 
ter of the people, 198 Massacre of, 
planned by Sir John Dalrymple, 204, 
210 #£Preparations for, 214 ILhe 
massacre, 217. Sufferings of the 
fugitives, 219. The mass icre excites 
little attention at the tame, 220, 222 
Silence in the Scotch Paihament 1e- 
garding, 391 Inquiry into, vu 280 
Report of the commissiqgiers, 203 
Proceedings of the Scotch Parhament 
regarding, 202—204 ‘he ofhceis 
engaged declared murdereis, 205 


Giencoe, Macdonald of See Mac- 
donald oe? 

Glengarry, Macdonald of See Mac- 
donald 

Gloucester, siege of,1 120 Its popu- 


lation in 1685, 352 

Gloucester, Duke of, anecdote of his 
childhood, vn 238 =Airangeinent of 
his household, vi. 118 

Gloucesteishue, contest tur (1701), vi 
296 

Godden, a RomargCatholic prnest,n 407 

Godfrey, Sir Edimondsbury, murder of, 
1 243 

Godfrey, Michael, supports the plan for 
a national bank,.1 123 His death 
befure Namur, 218 

Godolphin, Sidney Godolphin, Earl of, 


Ins character, 1. 265 <A commis- 
sioner of the Treasury under Charles 
Il., 265 Recommeitds the jfassing 


of the Exclusion Bull, 268. His con- 
duct 1n office, ap6 Appointed cham- 
@erlain to the Queen, 1 21 Con- 
forms to Raman Catholic observances, 
46 Sits on the trial of Lord Dela- 
inere, 11 298. His position at court, 
322 Made a &®mmissiof€r of the 
Tieasury, 417 One of James II's 
Counul of Five, mn 247 His ad- 
ministration of the Treasury, iv. 21, 
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67 Retires from office, v. 179. 
Recalled to the Treasury as First, 
Connnissioner, 355. Wilham Ll ‘y 
confidence in, vi. 58. His treachery, 
59. Influenced by Marlborough, 60 
His communications with Middleton, 
vu. 12. Appointed one of the Lords 
Justices, 190. Implhicated in Fen- 
wick’s confesSion, 351. Has demean- 
our on the reading of Fenwick's con- 
fession, 355. Resigns” office, 367 
Hys speech in the House of Luids, 
396 =e 
Golden Square, 1. 371 
Goldsmith, Olver, his dislike to Scotch 
scenery, 1v, 314, ang note 
Goodgmough, Richard, a Wlug refugee, 
11 104, Taken after the battle of 
Sedgemoc?, paraoned, 242 Hin evi- 
dence against Cornish, 246 =A wit- 
enegs in the trial of Lord Delamere, 
n 294 
Groodinan, Cardell, a Jacobite adven- 
turer, vn. 197 Heads a Jacubite 
rios, 214 His flight, 370 
Gordon, Duke of, Governor of Edin- 
buigh Castle in 1689, 1v. 262, 282. 
Summoned to surrender by the Scotch 
Convention 285 Returns an evasive 
answer, 285 His interview with 
Dundee,.292 Refuses to fire on the 
ciiy, 295. Surrenders the castle, 
361 
Grgvius, his share n®arranging the re- 
Jeieings at the Hague for Wyllam III's 
entiance in 1691, vi 5 
Grafton, Duke of, :epulsed by the rebels 
at Philip's Norton, u 178. Attends 
the meeting of the officers with James 
II , his answer to the King, m 244, 
246 Deserts James, 255 Takes 
the oath of allegiance to Wilham Lil, 
iv 33. At the coronation of Walliam 
and Mary, 122 Accompames Mail- 
burdugh to Leland, v. 312 Kyled 
in the assault of Cork, 314 
G:ianard, Lord, 1v 20f 
Grandval, undertakes to assassmmate W3!- 
ham HI; lis interview with James 
II,vi 294 Tuken, 295. Executed, 
his confession, 296 
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GRANTS e 

Grants, the, adhere to Wilham III, 1v. 
348. Ther termtory wasted by the 
Camerons, 355 

Granville, Dr. Dennis, conduct of James 
IL. to, vu. 4 

Granville, destroyed by the English, vu. 
230 

Grascombe, a nonjurarghis tract on the 
recoinage, vu 339 « 

Graunt’s observations on the bills of 
mortality, 1. 293, note 

Greek learning, state of, in England in 
1685, 1 411 e 

Greengck, Sir John Cochrane at, u 
131 

Greenwich Obsegvatory, 1. 426 

Greenwich Palace given up for disabled 
seamen,vi 251 The hospital estab- 
lished m memory of Queen Mary, 
vu. 162 

Grenville, George, his alarm a® She 
National Debt, vi 339 

Grey de Ruthyn, Henry, Loid, joins the 
northern rising for the Prince of 
Orange, in, 252 7 

Grey, Lady Jane, 1 262 

Grey of Wark, Ford Grey, Lord. See 
Tankerville, Earl of 

Grindal, Archbishop, 1. 52 

‘¢ Grumbletonians,” vi 308 

Guards of Charles II, 1 305, 306 

Guildford, Francis North, Earl of, Lord 
Keeper, his character, 1 284, 285 
His scientific ‘pursuits, 423 ¢Ob- 
noxiousegto James IIL, 1 20 His 
dispute with Jeffieys,29 His death, 
218 

Guildhall, meeting of petrs at; their 
declaration, 11 295 Thew deputa- 
tion to Wiliam Prince of Orange, 
296 

Guizot, M., papers collected by, u. 40, 
note 

Gay, Henry, Secretary of the Treasury, 
sent to the Tower for receiving a 
bribe, vi. 174, 

Gwyn, Sir Rowland, his motion for the 
Association of members, vii 298, His 
defence uf Somers in Parliament, vi. 
253 

Gwynn, Nell, uu. 56 
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[Sheree Corpus Act, enactment of, 

1 258 James IL’s anxiety for 
the repeal of, 11 256. Vale ot, 256, 
note Complaints of its suspension 
by Wilham IIL, iv 49. Suspended 
on the discovery of the assassination 
plot, vn 298 

Hagne, the, Drftch archives at, 1i. 
14, note Wailham III.’s recepticn 
at, in 1691, vi. 4, 5. Assem- 
blage at, 6, 7. Opening of the Con- 
gress, 8 

Haines, Joseph, i. 454 

Hale, Sir Matthew, 1g. 29 

Hales, Sir Edward , his apostacy to 
“Popery, 1. 889 Mock proceedinys 
against® decision in favour of the 
dispensing power; appointed Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, 11. 97 His 
conduct to the seven bishops, 105. 
Dismissed, 267 Accompanies James 
TI @ his flight, 295 Impeached 
by the House of Commons, v 139 

Halifax, George Savile, Viscount (after- 
wards Marquess), a member of Lord 
Shaftesbury’s administration, 1 252, 
his character, 252,255 A “Trin. 
mer,” 254 Remains in office on 
Shaftesbury’s resignation, 263 Hy 
speeches against the Exclusion Bull, 
269 Resists the arbitrary measures 
of the court, 282° His advice to 
Charles If, 283 French intrigues 
acainst, 287 His contest with Ro- 
chestay,n 4 Dishked by James IT, 
20, 22 Keeps aloof from Roman 
Catholic celebrations,47 @is foreign 
policy, 255 Opposes Jumes II's 
measures, and 1s dismissed fiom the 
Cabinet, 265. Takes part in the 
debate on the King’s speech, 285. 
Author of the “ Letter to a Dissenter,” 
478. His conferegces with Dykyplt, 
509. His letter to William Prince of 
Orange, 520 Belie®ed to be the 
writer of the “‘ Letter to the Clergy,” 
in 88, Declineg to commit himself 
to the Revolution, 142 Invited to 
return to offie, 203. Questioned by 
Jaines 11,216 Proposes the sum- 
moning of a Parliament, 245. His 
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WALL 
speech in the Council of Lords, 264. 
His interview with James II., 266 
Comamissioner of James at Hunger- 
ford, 281. Requests to see Burnet, 
282 His conversation with Burnet 
ut Littlecote, 286 Presides over the 
Couneil of Lords, 313. Abandons 
the cause of Jame’, 314 Joins Wil- 
ham ; presides at the consultation of 
Peers at Windsor, 321 Sent with 
message to James, 322 His inter- 
view with James at Whitehall, 325 
Presides over the asseinbly of Lords, 
336 Choser Speaker of Peers, 368 
Opposes the project of a Regency, 374 
His apprehensions of a Restoration, 
1v 10,125 Made Lord Privy Seal, 
17. Hhs defects as a minister, 66 
Parhamentary attack on, v 31 
Cleared from blame, 34 His retne- 
ment, 125 Questioned before the 
“ Murder Committee,” 14%8 Signs 
the protest against the censorslup of 
the press, v1 374 Opposes the Bull 
for regulating State Tiials, vu 101 
His death, 170 His political cha- 
racter, 172 
Hall, Joseph, 1 79, note 
Hall, Timothy, 1.89 Meade Bishop of 
Oxford, 160 
Hallamshire, 1 355 
Halley, Edmunff, 1 426 
Halstead. Robert, bis “ Succinct Genea- 
logies,” 1 269, note, 1 64, note 
Ham House, 1, 322, m 322 a 
Hamilton, Lieutenant-Colonel , his ar- 
rangemnents for the massacre of Glen- 
coe, vi 214. His onskilful execu- 
tion of them, 218. Declared by the 
Scotch Parhament guilty of murder, 
vir 204 
Hamilton, Anthony, 1v 157 Woundeds 
at Newton Batler, 252. His account 
of James II’s Court at St Germains, 
m2 °° 
amilton, George, marnes Elizabeth 
Vilhers ; creajed Earl pf Orkney, 
Vill 259 
Hamilton, Gustavus. See Boyne, Lord 
Hamilton, Richard, 1v 157. Sent to 
Ireland op parole, 158. Breaks hs 
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pledge, and marches agamst the Pro- 
testants, 168. His success at § 
bare, 193. Succeeds to the command 
of the bestegers of Londonderry, 205. 
Endeavours to mduce the defenders 
to surrender, 241 His gallant be- 
haviour at the Buyne, v. 264, 265 
Taken prigger, bis mterview with 
Wilham 411 , 267 2 
Hamilton, Wilham Douglas, Duke of, 
n 373 Resists James II's policy, 
$74,377. His political conduct, iv. 
282 4&£lected President of tlhe Scotch 
Convention, 284 Proposes jweusures 
of defence against the Jacolites, 292. 
Appointed Lord Yigh Commissroner 
for Scotland, 307 Orders Dundee 
and Balcarras to be arrested, 341 
Re-opens Parhament, 362 His va- 
cillation, 463 Walliams opinion of 
* Aim, v 321 His speeches in the 
debate on the Scotch Church, 327, 
328 Reappointed Lord High Com- 
Inissioner, v1. 388 
Hammond, discovered at the supper 
party at the Blue Posts, vm 291 
Rejected by the University of Cam- 
bridge, 296 
Hampden, John, resists the levy of ship- 
money, 1.94 I:mpeached, 112 
Hampder, Richard (son of the precede 
ing), chairman ot Committee of Com- 
mons, u1 369,373 Appointed Com. 
emissioner of th® Treasury, iv. 21. 
Chancellor of the Excheguer, v. 178 
Hampden, John (son of the prec odin g), 
tried for high treason, n 290. 
life spared, 291. Prepare the re 
dress on the proceedings of Lewis 
XIV, iv. 132 His evidence against 
Hahfax, v.141 His virulence, 142. 
His violent proceedings in Parliament, 
143, 144. Excluded from the Par- 
hiament of 1690, 166. Commits 
suicide, vu 248 
Hainpton Court, v.57 
Harbord, William, a follower of Wilham 
ef Orange, m. 393. Carries the 
news of the mutiny of the Scotch 
Regiments to the House of Commons 
iv. 41 
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HARCOURT : 


Harcourt, Simon, resists the attainder of 

e Fenwick, vue 377 

Harlay French negotiator at Ryswick, 
wn 423 434 

Harley, Sir Edward, 1. 274 

Harley Robert, vu. 85 His political 
opruons , his narrow intellect, 87 
Hi» poetry, 90, amyfnote Adopts 
Toryism, 90 Moves a violent ad- 
dre~s to the King, 107. Proposes the 
establishment of a Land Bank, 323 
Ehs project breaks down, 334 «His 
speech against the attaindu of Fen- 
wick, 877—380 Proposes a resolu- 
tion for the reduction of the army, 
vit 18 Hhisemotion for that pur- 
pose, 147 Obtains the lead it» the 
House of Commons, 1€5 

Hairts publisher of the first newspaper, 
vu 232 

Hari-on, Wilham, his desciiptioh 8f 
higlish mns 1 399 

Hartington, Marquess of, carries the Bull 
of Pains and Penalties against Cliaides 
Duncombe up to the House of Loids, 
viii 40,47 Proposes Sir T Little- 
ton for the Speakerslup, 144 

Hastings, Captain, falls at La Hegue, vi 
249 His funeral, 250 

Hastings, Warren, question raised on his 
tnal, un 98 ° 

Hastings's regiment, 1v 370,376 At 
the battle of the Boyne, \ 257 

Havre, bombardment of, vu. 1389 =< 

Haweubitese: 375 

Heaith money,1 298 Aholished,iv 38 

Heatheete, Gilbert, vi ee 

Hectors, 1 375 

Hewelberg, sacked by ths « French 
(1689), 1v. 128 Second sack of 
(1693), vn, 52 

Heinsius, Anthony, Pensionary of Hol. 
land, iv. 70 His fidelity to Wilham 
III. 71 Wailhiam’s letters to (1692), 
vie 264,266 His share in the treaty 
of Loo vi 137, Last letter of Wil- 
ham LIL, to hun, 299 

Heming, Edward his patent for light- 
ing Lundon 1. 876 

Henderson, Major of Cameronians, killed 
at Dunkeld, iv. 391 
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Henderson, Thomas, of Paisley, v 34: 
note 

Henrietta Maria, Queen, populfr feeling 
towards, 1. 106 

Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, 1. 214. 
Her death, 218 

Henry I (Beaucleie), 114 

Henry 1V ; his usurpation submitted to 
by the Church, v. 69. 

Henry VII ’s Statute violated m the 
Declaration of Jaines II , vi. 236 

Henry VIII retracts his breach of the 
laws,1 41 “His Anglican Church, 51. 
His views of suprer acy, 56 

Herbert, Adiniral See Torrington, Earl 
Of 

Herbert, Lérd, of Cherbary, in 274 

Herbert, Sir Edward, Lord Clief Jus- 
tiee, his decision m favour of the dis- 
pensing power, n 339 Ecclesiastical 
Commissioner, 352 His conduct in 
the @.se of Bishop Compton, 353. 
Disinissed, in 6 Nominal Chancel- 
lor of James II at St Germains vi 
234 Excluded from James’s Coun- 
cil, vi 8 

Hereditary rzht, not authorised by 
Sciipture,1 73 Nour by Enghsh his- 
tory, 74 € 

Hesse Cassel, Landgrave of, vi 6 

He-se Darinstadt Landgrave of, v1 6 

Hesse Dai mstadt, Prince George of v 
257 At the battle of the Boyne, 260 
Distinguished im the siege of Athlone, 
v1 89 

Hertford, pohtical parties at, vin 229. 
Suicide of Miss Stout, 23@ ‘Tral 
of Spencer Cowper fur the muider, 
231—233 

Hewline, Waillam and Benjamin, ex- 
ecuted, 1 228 

Hickes, a rebel fugitive, u. 218 

Hickes, George, Dean“of Worcester, a 
nonjuror, v 84. Anonjuring bishop, 
vi 44 A noncompouniter, vn 7 

High Church party, 1v 72, 78 Resists 
the Corgnrehensiog Bill, 95. Its pre- 
ference of the Ritual to the Articles, 
98 

igh Commision, Court of, abolished, 
ui. 205 
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HIGHLAND 

Hizhland Army See Dundee. Cannon 

Highlanders, Scotch, their code of mo- 
rality@iv 316 Their superstitions, 
3:8 Ther virtues, 319 Antipathy 
between them and the Saxons 322, 

e note. Feelings of the English to- 
wards, in 1745, 323 Subsequent 
reaction, 824, 325° Quarrels between 
theclans 328 Their military cha- 
racter, 349 Their facility of organi- 
gation 351 Insubordination of the 
chiefs 351 Their victories unde- 
cisive, 353 Instances of fervcivus 
revenge amonge vi 203 

Highlands, ignorance 1especting, at the 
time of the Revolution, iv 312 

Highwaymen, 1. 396 Incré&se of, after 
the Peace of Ryswick, vm 110. Pre- 
valence of, mm England, m 1698, 
111 

Hill, Captam, murderer of Mountford, 
v1 320 hed 

Hill, Colonel, commander of Fort Wil- 
ham, vi 210—2138 

Hills, Henry, a printer of Popish tracts, 
n 365 

Hoare, Roger, of Bridgewater, 1 234 

Hobbes, Thomas, 1 187 

Hodges, Colonel Robert, v °62 

Hogarth’s Morning, 1 372, note 

Holland, war with (1667),1 199 Pros- 
perity of, 269 A member of the 
Triple Aihance, 210 Coalition of 
France and England against, 225 
Government of, 225 Repulse the 
French mvasion, 228. Makes peace 
with: ugiland, 233 Constitution of, 
n 125 Religious parties in, 421 
French invasion , the Prince of Orange, 
afterwaids Willianig III, appointed 
Stadthulder, 440 Political woiks 
punted in, 524 Constitution of, 
151. Politic@of, 170 State of teel- 
ing in, on William’s success, 348 
Rejoicings?1v.3 Expenses ot Wil- 
ham’s expedition repaid to, 38 Zeal 
of, in the war ggaust Lewis XIV, 
vil 267 

Hollis, Denzil, impeachment of, 1. 112 

Holloway, one of the judges at the tial 
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HOWE 

opmion, 119 Dismissed from the 
bench, 156 * 

Holmes, Abraham, execution of, it. 
227 

Holt, Sir John, Recorder of London, his 
dismissal, 11 6 Consulted in the 
case of the bishops, 112. Appointed 
Chief Justiofgof the King’s Bench, 
1v 23 His conduct at the tral of 
Crone, v 234 = Presideg at the tal 
of Preston and Ashton, vi 17, 18 
Censulted on the Bull for excluding 
Papwts¥rom public trasts in Ireland, 
128 In the case of Whitney, the 
Inghwayinan, 307 

Hols a Palace, sacged by rioters, i. 
36 

Hooker, A ae his tenets, 1 &2 

Hooper, Bishop, 1 52 

Hopkins, Ezekiel, Bishop of London- 

®d@&ry,1v 150 Withdraws to Eng- 
land, 203 His death, v 258 

Houblon, Sir John, Governor of the Bank 
of England, vu 334 

Houch, John, elected President of Mac- 
dalene College, in 22 Sentence of 
deprivation against, 23 His inte:- 
view with Penn, 33 Appears 
before the special Commisoioners, 33. 
His protest, 34 

Houghtong John , his Collection, vu. 
231 

Hounslow Heath, camp on, 1 357 The 
éamp broken up, 1141. 161 Review 
of volunteer: cavalry, bs Queen Mary, 
v 286 A resort of highwaymen, 
vin 110 ~ 

Howard, Ed@ard, his “ British Princes,” 
v. ll pnote 

Howaid, Lord, of Eserick, 11 103, note 

Howard, Philip, Caidinal,n 42 

Howard, Sir Robert, v 11 His share 
mm the debate on the Corporation Bull, 
14 

fiiee. John, an emment dissenting 
preacher, leaves Zingland, i: 252 
and note Returns te England, 
reguses to join the Court. paity, 484 
His effurts for a cosltion with the 
Church, u1. 81 


of the bishops, m. 110. Delivers his | Howe, John, Vice-Chamberlan tc Queen 
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HUDDLESTON . 


Mary, iv.25 His violence and intem- 
perance, v.29. His attack on Lord 
Caerinarthen (Leeds), 29 On Lord 
Hahfax, 31 Huis parhamentary at- 
tack upon Bishop Barnet, vi 369, 
370 Becomesa Tory, vn 94 His 
speech against the war, 268 Hus 
statement of di-treseYn Gloucester- 
shire, 361 His violence on the sub- 
ject of the, Dutch guards, vim 173 
His mvectives against Lord Somers, 
247 Violent resolutions movedyby 
him in regard to the Insh ftrfeitures, 
263,,264 His contest for Glouces- 
tershuire (1701), 297 

Huddleston, Johngp monk, 1 10 Ab- 
solves Charles II, 11 "¢ 

Huguenots, persecution of, li. 267 
Their exiles, 269. Their treatment 
by James If, 332 Collection for, in 
England, 333 Which 18 frustrd.ed 
by James, 334. Huguenotsin Schom- 
berg’s army in Theland, v 35 Con- 
spiracy among them, 50 At the 
battle of the Boyne, 258 ‘ 

Hume, David, his piediction of ruin 
from the National Debt, vi 338 

Hume, Sir Patrick See Polworth, Lord 

Hurnieres Marquess of, 11 193 His re- 
pulse by the British troops at Wal- 
court, v 62 His army threatens the 
wnvasion of England, 242 

Hungerford, William Prince of Orange 
receives James I{*s commissioners &, 
mm 281 

Hunt, a smuggler, his cottage a resort 
ot Juacgbites, vu 281 

Huatingdon, Earl of, a Jacobite, his 
house searched, v: 233 c 

Huy taken by the French, vn 27 Re- 
taken, 142 

Hyde, Lady Hennetta, iv 122 


| bese BASILIKE, authorship of, vi 
361 


Impeachment, question regarding, » 98 
Incapacitation, Act of, 1v. 364 
Enclosure Acts, 1. 325 e 
Indemnity Bull, dispute regarding, v. 19. 
Returded by the Whigs, 138, 152 
Motiun for a committee rejected, 152 
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Independents, the, 1 120; iv 99 

India debates upon the trade with, vi. 
331 Ignorance regarding, 1 Eliza- 
beth’s and the following reigns, 134, 
135. Trade with,136 The tiade 
complained of by English clothiers, 
146. Resumed debates, 322, vu 97, 
Difficulties of private traders with, vin 
59. Montague’s projected General 
Company, 60—62 Violent opposi- 
tion, 62. Eager subscription to the 
new Company’s loan, 65 Renewed 
agitation of the subject, 160 

Indian Ocean, piracy 1%) vin 240 

“ Indulgence,” the, 1 193 

Indulgence, Declaration of (under Chas, 
II},1 224 Its unpopularity, 229. 
Revoked, 231 Declaration of In- 
dulgence by James II, u 469 Ita 
illegality, 471 Was a boon to the 
Dissenters, 472 The second De- 
clai afrsa 01 dered to be read in churches, 
m1 78 Remonstrance of the bishops, 
79, 85 The Declaration read in 
only four London churches, 89 Gene- 
tal resistance to, 93 

Innocent XI, Pope, his dispute with 
Lewis XIV, n 40 His advice to 
James If, 42 His Jansemst tenden- 
cies,314 Hismoderation towards Eng- 
land, 344 His dislikg of the Jesuits’ 
proceedings in England, 526 His 
coldness to Lord Castlemaine, 528 — 
530 Abolishes the nglit of asylum 
at Rome 11 174 His quarrels with 
Lewis XIV,176 His death,v 64. 
(Compare Rome, Court of ) 6 

Innocent XII, reconciles the Papacy to 
Lewis XIV , vi 267. Has irresolute 
condugt, 273 4 

Inns, English, 1. 398—-400 

Onverness in 1689, 1v 337 

Investiture, lay, contests regarding, i 
59 

Ipswich, mutiny of Scotch regiments at, 
Iv 39, 40 

Ireland, Negman copguest of, i. 138. 
Union of, with England, 65. Long 
struggle in, 66. Celtic population of, 
67 Treated as subject, 68. Cou 
tinues Roman Catholic, 70. Acknuw- 
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ledges Charles I] , Cromwell’s con- 
quest .of, 184 Under Charles IT, 
193, f94, Lord Lieutenancy of, 822 
Roman Catholics in, tolerated by the 
law, u. 383 Hostrlity of races mn, 384 

® Celtic population and aristocracy, 385, 
386 Old and New English colonists, 
387 Tyrconnel, Lord Deputy, 413 
Disinay of the Enghsh colonists, 415 
James II’s scheme for detaching it 
from England, 11 44 Its state at 
the time of the Revolatgon, 1v 134— 
137. The English colonists are ap- 
prehensive of rere 139 News 
of the English Revolution arrives, 161, 
Devastation of, in 1689, 161 De- 
struction of cattle, 165 Subjection 
of Protestants in the south, 166 
James II.’s reception, 179, 180 Per- 
secution of Protestants, 228 The 
spirit of the people roused by, James 
It’s danger, v 41—43 Campaign 
of 1691, the Pale, vi 68 Revival 
of prosperity on the English side, 69 
Severe measures against the Papists, 
70 ‘Ihe Jacobite part of the island 
anarchy and insecurity of property, 
73,74 Exhaustion after the war, 
116 Subjection of the“Celtic popu- 
lation, 120 State of (1693), 375 
Complaints ny against James's second 
Declaration, vn 18. State of (1697), 
414 Whigs and Tories in, 414 Re- 
strictions imposed by the English 
Parliament on the woollen mafinfac- 
tures of, vi 54 The native Irish 
not cficerned in the question, 56, 57. 
Dependence of the English colony on 
England, 57. Questions as to the 
disposal of the Irisl® forfeitures, 255 
Report of the commussioners of the 
Commons on fhe subject, 256 Ex-° 

~ travagant estimate of the value of the 
forfeited pgoperty, 256. Unfair report 
of the commissioners, 257. The 
commissioners take up the case of 
the grant to Lafy O:kney@259. The 
Resumption Bull, 262 

Insh Church, the,: 70, un. 389 

Irish emigrants in England, 1 498 

Irish exiles, vi. 117 
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*¢ Trish night,” the, m 305 

Insh rebellion, the, m the reign of 
Charles I 1. 108 

Irish troups in England, dishke of, m. 
164,305. Disbanded; disarmed, 309. 
Irish in the service of James II, 
their inefficiency from want of discip- 
jine, v. 256 lve to defend Lime- 
rick, 300," Their plundering excur- 
sions, v1 75. Dissensiongat Limerick, 
76 Under St. Ruth, 81. Volunteer 
fW the gt rench service, 112 Des- 
‘ined to take part in the French m- 
vasion of England, 228. Ré@rarded 
by the English with scorn and hatred, 
23Q Their bravefy at the battle of 
Mirsigha, vn 52 

Iron works,g 329 

Inlington, 1. 364 


pAboBITES, Enghsh and Insh, 1. 

183,184 Their want of sympathy, 
185 The plots on Wilham the III’s 
departure fur Ireland, v 217 Gather- 
ings in the North, 221 Theil secret 
printing presses, 290 Their “ Form 
of piayer and humiliation,” 291 
Which 1s ascribed to the nonjuring 
prelates, 293 Disclose the designs 
of Marlborough, v1 169 Prepare tor 
insurreftion mn the northern counties, 
231 Division in, viie6 (See Com- 
pounders Noncogipounders.) Their 
presses and writings, 41—44 Their 
addresses to the sailors, #45 Resume 
their plots, 279. Their dismay at the 
Treaty of Ryswick, 439. ‘heir mn 
dignation against Lewis XIV., 439 
and rfote Their attempt to proclaim 
James III in London, vin 290 

Jacobites in Scotland, their party im thi 
Convention, 1v 283, 289 Their plar 
of secession to Stirling frustrated, 291 
293 Their loss of weight in the Con 
vention, 296 Take the oath of®alle 
giance to WillamalII,v 322 Meet 
ing of conspirators, 358. Their advic 
8 James If, 359 

Jamaica, earthquake in, vi : 

James I , his zeal eee Enghsl 
Church, 1. 69. His imshed sm 
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portance notwithstanding the exten- 
sion of hisdominions, 70 His charac- 
ter and administration, consequences 
of his conduct, 71,72 Adopts the 
doctrine of divine nght, 73 His 
kingeraft, 75. His death, 86 His 
conduct in regard to mronopvlies, vi 

132 a 

James, Duke of York, afterwards James 
II , his character, 1 178 Becomes 
a Roman Catholic, 213. Resigns the 
post of Lord High Admiral, €32 

Marries Mary of Modena, #41 Re- 
tires¢o Brussels, 248 Sent into Scot- 
land, 263 Attempt to exclude him 
froin the suceciston (see Exclusion 
Bill) Ais government of Scotland, 
281 His advice to rial II , 286 

His conduct in Charlies *s illness, 
ii) 6 8 Procures a Roman Catholic 
priest, 11. His account of Charies's 
death, 14, note His speech to the 
Privy Council, 17 Proclaimed King, 
18 His mimstry at the commence- 
ment of his reign, 21. Shows favour 
to Jeffreys, 26. Culls a Parlament, 
29. His apologies to Baiillon, 31 

Receives money from France, 32 

Sends Lord Churchill as ambassador 
to France, 83 His subjection to 
Lewis XTV.,37 InnocenteXI’s ad- 
vice to him, 42 His finctuating 
policy, 43 earg mass publicly, 46 

His coronation, 47 Omissions in the 
religious agrvices, 49 = Tory addiesses 
to, 50 Huis hatred of the Puritans, 
72, 23. His feeling towards the 
Quakers, 78 Luiberates Quakers and 
Roman Cathohe prisoners, 8¢ His 
speech to Parhament,90 Prepares 
for the defence of Scotland against 
Aigyle, 128 His interview with the 
Dutch ambassadors, 124 Takes 
measures against Monmouth, 158 
Adgourns Parliament, 162 Reviews 
the regiments gum Holland, 1738 
Arrests suspected persons, 174. His 
interview with Monmouth, 200 Wath 
Earl Grey, 201. His partial conduct 
to the leading rebels, 237. Hus power 
#£its height, 254. Huis treaty with 
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Holland, 255, Domestic policy, 256. 
His army,257 His designs in favour 
of Popery, 259 Impolicy’ of hus 
proceedings, 263. Vivlates the Test 
Act, 264 Dismisses Halifax, 265 

General discontent against, 266 Em 

barrassed by p dings in France, 
270 Hus speech to Parlament, 271 

Parliamentary opposition to, 272, 
280 Reprimands the Coinmons, 
282 Attends a sitting of the Peers, 
288  Progogues Parliament, 289. 
Pubhshes papers of Charles II, 298 

Parties in his court,,301—-305 His 
mode of arguing, 316 His blind re- 
nance on the Church of England, 
317 Ehicouraged in his errors by 
Sunderland, 318 Catharine Sedlev’s 
influence over him, 324 His con- 
duct to the Huguenot refugees, 332 

His designs, 386 Dismisses retrac- 
tory judges, 338 Gives preferments 
toRoman Catholics, 340 His designs 
against the Church, 344 Appoints 
a new Court of High Commpsion, 
348 Discontent excited by lis pro- 
ceedings, 353 Forms a camp on 
Hounslow Heath, 357, His anger at 
the Scotelf disturbances, 372 His 
negotiation with Scotch Privy Council- 
lors, 374 His arbitrgry government 
in Scotland, 380—-382, His conduct 
towards Ireland, 383 Loses the op- 
portunity of 1econuling the races, 390, 
39)' Consequences of his policy, 393. 
Employs Papists m the army, 398. 
Displeased with Clarendon, 403 Haig 
zeal for making proselytes, 407 Dis 
misses Rochester, 411 Duasmissea 
Clarendon, 413° Designs to conci- 
hate the Protestant Dissenters, 460 

463 Grants partial toleration in Scut- 
land, 465 His systera of “closetingst 
467 His Declaration of Indulgence, 
469 His disputes with the Church, 
474. Courts the Dissenters, 475. 
William’. and Magy’s remonstrance 
to, 495 His exclusive employment 
of Papists, 499 His cnmity to Bur- 
net, 503 Complains ot Drkvelt’a 
intrigues, 520. His disputes with 
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William, 522. Demands the return 
of Englsh troops, 523 Assigns 
publiqghonours to the Papal Nuncio 
ni. 2, 3 Dissolves Parliament, 3 
Procures the ulegal execution of de- 
serters,6 His attack on the nghts of 
* Magdalene College, Oxford, 20—23 
On the Charterhou&, 24. His royal 
progress, 25. His apparently good re- 
ception, 26. At Oxford,28 Incurs 
the resentment of the clergy, 39 Sug- 
gestions to him regarding the succes- 
sion, 43 His scheme Yor detaching 
ireland from thgempire 44 His hope 
of an heir, 45. Has fear of a Pro- 
testunt regency, 48 Determines 
pack a Parhament, 50 e Dismisses 
many Lords Lieutenant, 53—-60 His 
questions to magistrates and the an- 
ewers to them, 61 His attempt on 
the corporations, 70—74 Coerces 
public functionanes, 75 His@lesign 
in regard to licences, 75. His second 
Declaration of Indulgence, 78 His 
interview with the bishops, 86 Hes1- 
tates, 91 Rejects Sunderland’s mo- 
derate advice, 107. Recei\es news of 
the acquittal of the bishops, 123 
His injustice to his daughter Mary 
148 His intended persecution of the 
Church, 155 His anpopulanty with 
the clergy, 19) With the gentry. 
160 With the army, 161 Brings 
over Insh troops, 163 Receives 
warmngs of the Prince of Oragge’s 
designs, 186 His false security, 187 
Nejectagthe assistance of France, 190 
Lecomes aware of his danger, 200 
His fleet and army, 201, 202 At- 
tempts to concihate, his subjects, 
203 His interview with the bishops, 
204 His concessions 11] received, 
90° His supposed faithless conduct 
n regard to Magdalene College, 208 
Summons @nvy Councillors and 
others, 209. Lays before them proofs 
of the birth of his.son, 210 _ Receives 
copies of Wilhham Declaraffon, 215. 
Questions the Lordsin regard tot, 216 
His unterview with the bishcps, 217 
His conversation with four bishcpe, 
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<33-——235 Receives news of Corn- 
bury’s desertion, 241 Holds a meet- 
ing of officers, 244. Guoes to Salisbury, 
247. Distrusts bis-army, 256 Re- 
treats, 257 His arrival in London, 
helds a Couneil of Lords, 262. <Ap- 
points Commissioners to negotiate; 
makes furthefigoncessions, 266. Me- 
ditates flieht, 267 His Commis- 
sioners at Hungerford, 281 Sends 
away the Queen and the Prince, 290 
Pywpares for his own flight, 292. His 
fight, 2@3 His memoirs, 300 De- 
tamed by fishermen, 310, ands note. 
His demeanour, 311 Released by 
order of the Lords, $15. Removed to 
Rigfiester, sends a letter to William, 
“16 Returns to London, 318. De- 
parts for tochester, 326. Hus flight, 
334 Lands at Ambleteuse, 344 Ar- 
@ive@s at St Germains, 345 His mani 
festo, 358 His letter to the Conven- 
tion, 388 = Effect of his measures 1n 
Qeland,iv 139 Apphes to Lewis 
XIV for troops for I:eland, 171 At 
Brest, 176 Lands at Kinsale, 177 
Enters Cork, 178 His journey to 
Dublin, 179 Hisreception, 181 His 
prodlamation, 182 Disputes amongst 
his followers, 183, 186 Determines 
to goto Wister, 190 Lis journey, and 
vacilating conduct, 192 Arrives be- 
fore Londonderry, 194 Fired upon 
fiwin the walls, 198. Summons the 
town, 203 Returns to Dgblin, 204. 
His speech to the Iiish Parhament, 
213 Resists the repeal of the Act 
of Settlement, 220 Issnes hase 
com, 222 Consents to the great 
Act of Attainder, 227 Prorogues 
Parlament, 238 Effect produced 
in England by hs conduct, 231. 
Recalls Rosen from Londondeiry, 240 
Receives news of reverses at London- 
derry, and Newton Butler, 254. Mis 
letter to the Scotch Vonvention, 290. 
His deposition deelaied at Edinburgh, 
29% His despondency, v. 38. Rejects 
Avaux’s advice, 40 Dismisses Mel- 
fort, 44 Offers battle to Schomberg, 
49 Detaches Sersfield mto Com- 
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naught, 53 His negligence in winter 
quarters at Dublin, 212. His system 
of robbery and base money, 213. Sets 
out for lis camp,253 Retreats before 
William, 253. Makes a stand on the 
Boyne, 254. His army, 268. His 
flight, 268. His speech to the Lord 
Mayor and citizens @€ Dublin, 273 
Leaves Ireland, 274. + Arrives in 
France, 2§1. Has reception by Lewis 
XIV, 281. His memoirs explain 
Marlbo:ough’s treason, vi. 171,-and 
note. Bel.eves himself to©e popular 
in tee Enghsh fleet, 228 Relies on 
Ttussell, 229. His vain expectations 
of support img@England, 231 His 
Queen gives birth to a daughter, 232 
Holds a chapter of the Garter at St. 
Germains ; goes to La Hogue, 233. 
Has Declaration, 234 Proscriptions 
contained therein, 235, 236 Effet 
produced by his Declaration, 237 
The Jacobites are ashamed of it, 239 
Ite effect on Admiral Russell, 239, 
240. His interview with Grafidval, 
294 Returns to St. Gerinains, vn L. 
His conduct to the Protestant refu- 
gees, 3—5 His paper headed “ For 
ny Son,” 9, and note. Advice of 
Lewis XIV to, 10. Takes Middleton 
tuto his confidence, 11 . His new 
Declaration, 15. His insincenty 15 
The Declaration circulated , its effect, 
16,17. Prohiiits mourning for lus 
daughtes Mary, 164. Change in his 
views on Mury’s death, 196 Made 
privy to the project for the a»sassina- 
tion of Willism, 198. 6 Rejects the 
proposal to resign the croeyn to lus 
eon, 363 Claims to send a minister 
to the Congress of Ryswick ; his 
aircujar to the Catholic Princes, 436 
lise refusal to ave St. Germains, viii 
Si. Attacked by paralysis, 280 Hus 
lest ailness, 281, His death, 287 

Jmues, Prisce of, Wales, his birth, i. 
98, Suspected” to be supposititious, 
98, 100. Sent to Portemonth, 247. 


JEFFREYS 


Attempted proclamation of, 11 Lon- 
don, 290 


Jane, a Tory divine , takes part in the 


conference with Roman Cathohe di- 
vines, 1. 407. A member of the Ec- 
clesiastical Commussion, v 97 98 
Chosen Prolocutor of the Lower House 
of Convocation ;*his oration, 117 


Janvenists,n 314 
Jeffreys, Sir George, afterwards Lord, 


his charge to the Bristol magistrates 
1. 350, note His character, 11 23 
His early @areer, 24 Favoured by 
James II , 26. Mage Chief Justice , 
raised to the peerage , his dispute 
‘with Lord Keeper Guildford, 28, 29 
His condAct on Baxter's tnal, 67. His 
Western circuit, 217 His conduct at 
the tnal of Lady Lisle, 221, 222. 
At Dorchester; at Exeter, 12 Somer- 
setshire, 223,224. Number of his 
victems, 225 His conduct to the 
Hewlings, 228. To Tutchin, 229 
His extortions, 232 Enduring hatred 
of, in the west, 243 Made Lord 
Chancellor, 244 In the House of 
Peers, 288 At the tnal of Lord 
Delamere, 293 His duplicity to the 
parties un, the Cabinet. 321. Made 
President of the New Court of High 
Commussion, 349. His behaviour to 
the Fellows of Magculene College, 11 
23 Hus zeal slackens, 50 Made 
Loid Lieutenant of two counties, 60. 
Advises the presecution of the bishops, 
92 Alarmed at the popular feeling 
in favour of the bishops, 107. James 
attempts to make him Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, 159, One 
of the Council of Five, 247, Sum- 
mohed to Waitehall, 268 Arrested 
by the rioters, 304. In the Tower; 
feelings of the people towards him, v 
22, 238. His mterview with Jthn 
Tutchin, 24. With Dean Sharp, and 
Doctor Scott, 25. His death, 26. 
His sentence upon Sir R. Armstrong, 
155. ‘ His judgiient in favour of the 


. Brought to London, 287. Sent to East India Company's monopoly, v1. 
#rquce, 290 Proclauned King of 133 
Baglaud by Lewis XILV,, vi. 287 Jefieys, Lord, son of the above, vii. 394 
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JENKYN 
Jenkyn, Wilham, 1 407 
Jenner, Sir Thomas, Royal Commissioner 
at Offord, m 33, 35 
Jennings, Sir Edmund, 1 272 
Jennings, Frances, it. 517 
dennings, Sarah See Marlburough, 
Duchess of 
Jermyn, Henry See Dover, Lord 
Jermyn Street, 1. 371 
Jersey, Lord, appointed Secretary of 
State, vii. 182 
Jesus, Order of (Jesuits), statements of 
Oates regarding,1 242. Energy of 
the Order, un 808 Duiscipline and 
self-devotion of its members, 9 
Accommodate themselves to all cases, 
311 Their ultramont&nism, 312 
Contest with Jansemsts, 313 The 
Oi der becomes an 'nstrument of Lewis 
XIV .and estranged from the Pope, 
Si4 Establishment of, 1m the Savvy, 
354 Their dommon over Jes II, 
480 In Rome, their reception of the 
English embassy,529 ‘Their schemes 
with regard to the succession, m 41, 
4? 
Jewel, Bishop, 52 
Jews tolerated by Cromwell,i 143 Pro- 
ject of a special tax up@n (1689) v 
125 
Jolin, King , his loss of Normandy, 1 
16 
Juhnson, Michael, the bookseller, 1 356 
Johnson, Samuel, u 359 His “ Juhan 
the Apostate,” 359, 360 §kmpri- 
soned, 360 His address to the 
soliems: prosecuted, 361 His pun- 
ishment, 363 His_ degradation 
declared allegal, v. 5 Compen- 
sated for his sufferyags by Wilham 
III, 6 
Johnson, Doctor Samuel ; his opinion of « 
eq the non-juror§ v. 9F, 94, note His 
hberal feelings towards the Insh, vi. 
120, note ~ 
Johnstone, agent of communication be- 
tween England gnd the Hague, un. 
505, note. His account of the public 
feeling on the birth of the Pretender, 
in. 102, note. Appointed Secretary 
* of State for Scotland, vi. 388 His 
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jealousy of Sir John Dalrymple, vii. 
201. His dismissal, vn 213 ° 
Jones, Chief Justice, dismissed by James 
II, nu. 337 
“ Journey through Scotland,” iv. 316, 
note 
Julian, the Em 
IL, n. 359 


AUNITZ, Count, Aystman nego- 
tautor at Ryswick, vn. 423 
Keam, Edmund, a descendant of Lord 
*Hahifa# vi. 171 
Keating, John, Imsh Chief Juetice of 
the Common Pleas, resists Tyrconnel’s 
measures, 1 400 @His power on the 
Bench neutralised by Roman Catholic 
colleagues, iv 135 His exertions to 
preserve order, 162 Discharged from 
the Pnvy Council by James II , 182 
Perf Bishop, Ins address to Charles IT 
on his death-bed, 1 7 Visits Mon- 
mouth, 202 Relieves rebel prisoners, 
216 Vainly mtercedes for the rebels 
with James II, 244 At the Hague, 
430 One of the seven bishops, 115. 
84, (See Bishops, the Seven.) A 
nonjuror, v. 79 His retirement at 
Longleat, vi 42 
Kendall, Captain James 1 279 
Kenmare,¢foundation of, 1v 142 Hos- 
talities with the Insh,144. Capitu- 
lates, the settlerg escape to Bristul, 
167 
Kenmore, Lord, 1v 870s e 
‘Kensington, Wiliam III’s residence at, 
iv 60 ° 
Keppel, Arrféld Van. See Albemarle 
Keppocle, Macdonald of See Macdonald 
Kerry, description of, iv. 140 
Ketch, John, executioner of Monmouth, 
nu 205, 206, note 
Kettlewell, John, a nonjuror, v.89. A 
nopeompounder, vu 7 
Keyes, Thomas; his share in the asaas- 
nation plot, vu 2985. Arrested, 301. 
His execution, 30 
Kidd, Wilham, employed by Lord Bel- 
lamont to suppress the pirates of the 
Indian Seas, vni. 240. Commiands a 
privateer under a Royal commisman, 
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KIDPER [ ‘ 
242. Turns pirate, his cruelty, 243. 
Arrested at New York, 244 

“Kidder, Richard, Bushop of Bath and 
Wells, vi 45 

Kidnapping at Bristol, 1 349 

Kaffin, Wilham, a leading Baptist, James 
Ii’s .ttempt to cajole him, un. 488, 
489 

Killegrew, placed over Bfe navy, vi. 384, 
His mismanagement in the matter of 
the Smyrifa fleet, vu 38 

Killiecrankie, pass of, iv 368. Battle 
of, 375, 376 Its effects, 380 Be- 
marks on, 383 

King “Augustin, his last confession, i. 
397, note 

King, Doctor Wifiam, his loyalty, per- 
secuted by James II,1v. 230 Ar- 
rested at Dublin, vy 249 & His sermon 
before Wilham TIT, 276 

King Edward, his share in the asgasy- 
nation plot, vu 285—-294. His exe- 
cution, 306 

King, Gregory, on the population of Eng- 
land, 1,294 His calculations of:agn- 
cultural produce, 326 Hus estimate 
of clerical incomes, 337 His estimate 
of population and food, 436, note Of 
paupers, 437, 438, note 

King’s Evil, touching for, v. 105, 106 

Kinsale, James II lands at, iv 177. 
Taken by Marlborough, v ‘315 

Kirke, ColonelePercy , 1n Somersetshire, 
1 211 His “ Igambs,” 212 His ex- 
ecutions, 213 Extortions, unfounded 
story of,*214, 215 Recalled, 216. 
His Protestantem, 266 Assures 
Walfam III of his support, i 180 
Attends James II , 244. Refuses to 
obey orders, 256 Sent to relieve 
Londonderry, 1v 234. Arrives in 
Lough Foyle, 236, 237. His delay, 
243  MRecerves orders to attack the 
boom, 243, and note Enters London- 
derry, 247 ‘ 

Kirfo, his fatal duel with Conway Sey- 
moor, vill. 23€& His tmal, found 
guilty of manslaughter, 236 

Koeller, Sir Godfrey, 1 429 

Knight, Sir John, his speech against the 
Bill for the Naturalization of Foreign 
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LAUD 
Protestants, vii. 111 Loses his elec 
tion for Bristol, 247 
Knightley, Christopher, his in the 
assassination plot, vir. 285. ted, 
301 


Knights’ service, tenure by, abolished, 1 
159 ' 
Knox, Algxander, aii. 83, note. 


AGOS BAY, disaster in, vn 89 Par- 
liamentary inquiry into, 39, 40 

Laguerre, Lewis, a French painter, 1 429 

La Hogue, battle of, v1 244—-248 

Lainez, a Jesuit, 1. 312 

Lake, Bishop of Chichester, ii. 84. (See 
Gishops, the Seven) A nonjuror, v 
112. Has death, 112 

Lambert, John, his ambitious views, 1 
148 Abandoned by his trvops, 152 
Falare of his enterprise, 155 

Lambeth Articles, the, 1. 81 

La Mejpnitre, Colonel, v 36 

Lamplugh, Bishop of Exeter, fhes te 
James II, on the approach of the 
Prineeof Orange, 11 226 Made Arch- 
bishop of York, 241 

Lancashire, Presbyterianism in, 1. 164 
Increase of population 1, 298 Prose- 
eution of Jacobites in, vi 148, 149 

Land Bank, project of, vn 323, 324 
Its failure, 331 

Lander, battle of, vn. 247—30 Appear- 
ance of the field, 33 

Land Tax, ongin of, vi 325 

Langdale, Lord, Governor of Hull, ar- 
rested, 11 273 

Langley, Sir Roger, foreman of the jury 
in the trial of the bishops, 11112, 121 

Lamer, Sir John, at the battle of the 
Boyne, v. 257 = Falls at Steimkirk, 
v1 290 ¢. 

Lansdowne, Charles Granville, Lord, 
commands the, force,on the shores of 
Terbay, after the battle of Beactty 
Head, v 287 @ 

Latm language, partial prevalence of, in 
Britain, 1 4 Languages derived 
from, 68 é 

Latin scholarship, mn England (time of 
Charles II.), 1 411 

Laud, Archbishop, lus character, 1 91 
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LAUDER 

Hig syatemn of espionage, 92 
Laturgy for Scotland, 97 

Laudew Sir Join, of Fotintamhall. nu. 
376 

Lauderdale, 1 222. His admmstration 
im Scotland, 232—-281. Hus official 
gains, 322 

Lauzun, Antonme, Count éf, nu: 288. 
Aids the fhght of the Queen and 
Prince of Wales, 290 Louvois’ jea- 
lousy of him, 1v. 171. Commands 
French auxiliaries mm Ireland, v 215. 
His account of the sfkte of Ireland, 
216. Oppoys Wilham TII’s nght 
wing at the Boyne, 262 Covers the 
fight of the Imsh, 270 res 
Limerick untenable, 29%, His impa- 
tience to leave Ireland, 298 Retires to 
Galway, 302 Returns to France, 310 

Law, William, a nonjuror, v. 81, note 

League and Covenant, the Solemn,1 123 

Leake, Captain Jolin, aids in @he relief 
of Londonderry, 1v. 244 

Leeds, : 354 

Leeds, Thomas Osborne, Duke of (Earl 
of Danby and Marquess of Caermar- 
then) becomes minister of Charles IL. 
His character, 1. 233 Has policy, 234 
His foreign policy, 236 Disgraced, 
241 Impeached, 245 His financial 
good fuith, 300 His official gains, 
322. Restofed to the House‘of Lords 
197 Complains of James II's ar- 
bitiary acts, 266 His conferences 
with Dykvelt, 507 Hi» lettes to the 
Prince of Orange, 520 Joins the 
revoitionary conspiracy, mm. 143 
Signs the invitation to William, 147 
Seizes York for Wilham, 250 His 
scheme for proclaingng the Princess of 
Orange, 360, 3884 Oppoves the plan 
of a Regency, 374 Hi» speech fos 
declaring the throwe vacant,395 His 
apprehension of a Restoration, fv 10 
Made Pr¥sident of the Connul, 17. 
His hostility to Halifax, 65 Ramed 
to the marqujgate of Caermarthen, 
125. Parhamentary sttack on, v 
29. His influence with Wiliam IIL, 
144, 159. Becomes chief minister, 
167. Satincal ballad against, 168, 
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e LEOPOLD 


@ 432 


oe 


note His system of parhainentary cor- 
ruption, 173. One of the Council of 
Nine, 229. Chief adviser of Mary, 
230. His advice in the Counal dis- 
regarded, 297 Hated by the Win:», 
$54 Parhamentary intrigues against, 
355. Shghted by Willan, 356. Re- 
ceives infogation of s Jacobite plot, 
363 Causes the emissaries to be ar- 
rested, 364. Lays the itercepted® 
papers before William, 365 His ab- 
gence from the division on the Place 
e Bill; Gupports the Tnenmial Bull. v: 
355 Insulted by Jacobitesgt Bath, 
vil 47 His assistance counted ov by 
the Jacobites, 48.9 Bribed by the East 
dfidia Company, 50 Resists the Bull 
for regulating State Trials, 101 His 
speeeh $n the Bank of England 111], 
126 Rarsed tothe dukedom of Leeds, 
Motion for his 1mpeachment 
carried, his speech in the Lords, 185, 
186 The :mpeachment, his defence 
. and escape,187,188 Hs disgrace, 
f89 His part in the debate on the 
Association, 815. Resists Fenwick’s 
attainder, 393 Hhs part im the de- 
bate on Monmouth’s intrigue, 398. 
Resigns the Presidency of the Council, 
vit 182. Crown lands conferred on 
him, dis official gains, 278 
Leefdale, xn accomplice in the French 
plot for assaxsinating’ Wilham III , vi 
° 294 Betrays Grandval, 295 
Leinster, Dake of (Meighart Schom- 
berg), commands William III ’s right 
wing at the battle of the Boyne, v 
262 @ommands troops intended fo) 
a deapcent on France, vi. 298 
Lely, Sir Peter, 1 428 
Le Noble, his pasquinades on the coro 
nation of William and Mary, 1v. 124 
note. Asserts Jeffreys to have beer 
soned by Wilham II], v. 27, note 
Leupold I , Emperor of Austria, Rys let 
ters to James IL., 11. 39, note, 1v, 131 
note. His condfet m the war againy' 
girance, vi. 270. Hig dispute witl 
the Elector of Saxony, vu. 22, Hu 
designs on the Spanish succession, 421 
Grounds of his claim to the Spanisk 
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LESLIE c 
throne, viii, 96. His dissatisfaction 
with the Treaty of Loo, 141 

“Leshe, Charles; lus “ Answer to King,” 
iv. 188, note A nonyuror, v. 81. 
His account of the Quakers, vi. 30, 
note 

Lestrange, Roger, 1. 407. Member for 
Winchester, n. 85. age account of 
the distress of the“Nonconformists, 

e 253, note. Sent by James II. to 
Edinburgh® 379 His answer to the 
Letter to a Dissenter, 478 Removed 
from the post of Licenserg vi. 36). 
Arrested on suspicion of bemg con- 
cerned m the assassination plot, vn. 
301 

“ Letter to a Disstnter,” 0.477 « a 

Levees, 1. 380 

Leven, David, Earl of, iv.'278, 370. 
At the battle of Kilhecrankie, 376, 
378, note er 

Levinz, Sir Cresswell, counsel for the 
seven bishops, in 111 

Levinge,Sir Richard, tyrannical treatment 
of, by the House of Commons, vi1.262 

Levison Gower, Sir John, Tery candidate 
for Westminster (1701), his rejection, 
vi 295 

Lewis XIV ; his character,1. 207. His 
power alarming to the Dutch, 208. 
Triple Alliance against, 210. Hs 
views with respect to England, 214 
His ambitiov& projects, 215. His 
policy towards Erziand, 216. His 
league with Charles II, 217 Invades 
Holland, 285. Repulsed,228 His in- 

trigues against Danby, 241 Foments 
Enghsh factions, 267, 287, His trans- 

* actions with James II., u. 30, 32 
General fear and hatred of, 38 His 
pohcy towards England, 39, note. His 

dispute with Innoceit Xl, 40, 42 
Retracts the privileges of Protestants 
m France, 267. Revokes the Edict 
of Nantes, 268 Geners) reprobduon 
of fiis conduct, 270. His mstructions 
to Banillon, 275. Supports the Jesuits, 
314. His invasion of Holland, 440 
His complicity in the dengns against 
Burnet, 505, note. Persecutes Dutch 
Protestant settlers m France, in. 170. 


LEWIS XIV. 


Alienates his supporters m Amster- 
dam, 170. His quarrels with the 
Pope, 174. Warns James If. of his 
danger, 186, 187. Has exertions to 
save James, 188 Invades Germany, 
192 His feelings m regard to the 
English Revolution, 343. His recep- 
ton of ¢he Quéén of England, 344 

His liberality and delieacy to James on 
his arrival in France, 346 Invades 
the Palatinate,1v 126 Spares Tréves 
at the mtereession of Madame de 
Mamtenon, 229 His unwillingness 
to send an army to |reland,170 His 
parting with James,172 Appoints 
Avaux to accompany James, 374 

His lettey to Alexander VIII, v. 64 

Takes Insh troops mto his pay, 214. 
Sends French forees to Ireland under 
Lauzon, 115 His reeeption of James 
on his return from Ireland,281. Burnt 
in effgry yn London, 312. Hos advan- 
tages over the coalition, vi. 14. Be- 
sieges and takes Mons, 15. His quar- 
rel with Louvois, 225 Determines to 
invade England, 227. Opens the 
campaign of 1692, 276. Reviews his 
troops near Mons, opens the siege of 
Namur, 278 Takes Namur, 280 

His arrogance at its height, 281. Re- 
veives news of the battle of La Hogue, 
returis to Versailles, 283. Accused 
of participatron m Grandval’s plot, 
296 His surprise at the liberality of 
Parliament to Walliam, 826 Remon- 
strates with James, v1. 10 His pre~- 
parations for the campaign of 1693, 
institutes the order of Saint Lewis, 19. 
His reception of Middleton, 20. At 
Namnr, 238 _ Rejects Luxemburg’s 
advic€ to offer battle to Wilham, re- 
turns to Versailles, 24,25 His want 
of personal cours ge, 26: His arbitrary 
reduction of the price of bread m Paris, 
53. His desire for peat, 54 His 
reluctance to recognise the Enghsh 
Revolution, 55 Hig plan for the cain- 
paign of £694,133! Puts Brest in a 
state of defence, 135. His vexation 
at the misconduct of the Duke of 
Maine, 316. His navy confined to 
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LEWIS 


+ port, 230 Exhaustion of his finances, 
326 Agrees to recognise William as 
King, Offers terms of peace, 420 
His reteption of the Duke of Portland 
as Fnglish ambassador, vin 87 Re- 
fuses to remove James II. from St 
Germains, 88. His denial of the charce 
of countenancing agsassins, 20 His 
renunciation of the Spanish succession, 
97, and note. His despatches to Tal- 
lard during the negotiations on the 
Spanish succession at Leo, 133, note 
His new propositions og the death of 
the Prince of Bavaria, }86 Subser- 
viency of the ®pamsh misters to 
(1699), 193 His considerate attgn- 
tion to James II m his Jast illness, 
280-——282 Question as fo his recog- 
mition of James III ,283—285. An- 
nounces his resolution to do so to 
James II, 286 Proclaims the Prince 
of Wales King, 287 Visits bm in 
state at St Germains, 288 Attempts 
to excuse his conduct 289 
Lewis, Prince of Baden, his victories 
over the Turks in 1689, v 61. And 
again in 1691, v: 68 
Lexington, Lord, in 395 
Leyburn, John, Vicar Apostolic in Eng- 
land, u. 2, 407. iis advice to 
James IT, m. 206 Arrested by 
rioters, 304 » e 
L’Hermitage, his account of the conduct 
of the English people in the financial 
ersis, vu 340 
Licensing Act, vi 360 The book$ellers’ 
petition against it, 373. Abolished, 
vn 1 
Lieuténancy, commissions of, v 180 
Agitation in London caused by their 
revisal, 181,182  Bebsates upon, 200 
Lihenroth, Swedish Minister, his con- 
ference with gDykvglt and Callieres, 
@vn 363 Mediator at Ryswick, 425 
“ Lallibullerg’ um: 169 
Limerick, the Insh army collected at, v. 
297 Question of defending it, 298, 
301 Arnval of@Viulliam Dg., appear- 
ance and situation of the town, 302. 
The first mege, exploit of Sarsfield, 
304. Baldearg O'Donnel arnves, 305 
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LLOYD 

“Assaum repulsed; the siere raised 
309. Dissensions among the detend. 
ers, vi. 76. Searcity mn, 80 Ar-e 
rival of French suecours, 80 Second 
siege, 101—1203. Capitulates , the 
conditions; the garrison have the 
option of entering the French service, 
108 Persuasions addressed to thent, 
110 111. g#he majority volunteer 
for France, 112. Question regarding 
the treaty, 127—130 e 

Lime Street, Roman Catholic chapel in 
1” 356 

“Limp,” 2 Jacobite sgn; 118 significa- 
tion, vn 47 e 

Lincoln, Wilham III's visit to, vii 240 

Lineq]n, Edward Cl@ton, Ear] of, im. 
395 

Lincoln’s Ign Fields, houses in, 1. 370 
A resort of beggars and mountebanks, 
372 Franciscan Establishment in, 

oe... 
u. 354 

Lindsay, Lieutenant, bis part in the 
massacre of Glencoe, v1 215—217 

Lisle, Alice, harbours fugitive rebels, 11 
218 Her trial, 220-222 Put to 
death, 223. Her attainaer reversed, 
v4 

Lisle, John, assassinated, v 135 

Littlecote Hall, 1. 282 

Littleton, Sir Thomas, in. 8365 His 
speech °on William III’s use of the 
veto, vu. 108. Supgorts Fenwick’s 
attainder, 377, Made Lord of the 
‘Treasury, 412 “Chosen Speaker of 


» the House of Commons, vn. 144 Ap- 


posted Trea:-urer of the Navy, 181 

Liturgy, Lauu’s, for Scotland,1.97. Pro 
posed re®@nal of the Liturgy of the 
Chufth of England, 1v. 114; v. 101 

Liverpvol, 1 357 

Livingstone, Sir Thomas, surprises the 
Highlanders under Buchan, v. 319 

Licyd. David, a Jacobite emissary, vi 
53—63 

Lloyd, Wilham, Bishop of Norwé¢h, 
84. A nonjurorg. 78. His conver 
sation with Sir John Trevor, vi. 36 

Lidyd, Wiilham, Bishop, of st Asaph, 
ut, 84. (See Bishops, the Seven } 
Assures Wilham HL. of his suppert 
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LOANS 

180. His disbelief of the egitimacy 
of the Prince of Wales, 211. Assists 
at the coronation of William and Mary, 
1y. 122. A member of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission, v.98 Translated 
to the see of Worcester, vin. 175 

Loans, government, antiquity of, 1. 300 

Lobb, Stephen, u. 482 

Lochbuy, Maclean of, 8% 345 

Lochiel. See Cameron, Sit Ewan 

Locke, John; keeps aloof from the plots 
of the British refugees on the Conti- 
nent in 1685, n. 122 Ejected Srom 
his Fellowship, his letter‘on Tolera- 
tionf-123 Excepts Roman Catholics 
from claim to Toleration, 262 His 
dedication to tle: Earl of Pembrake, v 
179. His alleged part against retiew- 
ing the Licensing Act, vy, 169, note. 
Takes part in the discussions on the 
currency, 260 His paper m answer 
to Lowndes, his proposed expedient, 
263, 264 

Lockhart, Sir George, Lord President of 
the Court of Session, 1» 373. Resists 
James II.’s policy, 374—377. Lord 
President of the Court of Session, his 
murder, 1v 302 

Lockhart, Sir William, 1v, 308 

Lollards, their movement premature, i. 
46 

Loudon indignatién in, against Charles 
I,: 118. Tpe Plague and Fire, 200 
Proceedings agaigst the corporation, 
275 Dhistranchwed, 279 Consump- 
tion of ceal in, 330. The London, 
clergy, 344, Loudon in the time of 
Charles II, 362, 384. Population, 
customs, 8362 The city, $64 Archi- 
tecture, the streets, 364 The mer- 
chants, subsequent change in their 
habits, 365. Festivities, 367. Power 
of the city, 368. The traimbands, 
369 Fashionable part of, 370. Shop 
signs, 375 By night, police; hght- 
ing 376. Coffee-houses, 381, 384 
Sanitary improvement,425 439 Fails 
tosupport Monmouth, 1.169 Roman 
Catholic establishments mm (16%), 
354 Agitation against them, 355 
The Corporation dismissal of officers, 
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LONG 

ni 70 Meeting of the metropolitay 
clergy, 82 They refuse to read the 
Declaration of Indulgences, 83. Tlu- 
mination for the acquittal of the bi- 
shops, 123 Restoration of the Char- 
ter, 205. Disturbances m, 235 
Agitation against the Papiste, 271. 
Transactions afer the flight of James 
If, 295 Riots, 299 The “Insh 
night,’ 305 Raises a loan for Wil- 
ham, 339 Returns Whig representa- 
tives to the Convention, 349 ‘ln. 
minated fom,the Proclamation of Wil- 
ham and Mary, 1v 1. Election of 
1690, v 165 Aldrm on the news of 
jhe defeat off Beachy Head, 241. 
Offers assistance to the Queen, 244. 
Effect of the news of the battle of the 
Boyne, 278 The Jacobite press, 290. 
Excitement in, on the loss of the 
Smyrna fleet, vn. 39 Jacobite agi- 
tatiop, 47. Various reports during 
the siege of Namur, 221. Wagers on 
the event of the war, 222 Election 
(1695), 244 Rejoicings for the Peace 
of Ryswick, 441, Attempted Procla- 
mation of James III im, vin. 290. 
Election of the Whig candidates, 
(1701), 295 

London Bridge, Old, 1. 364 

Londonderry, history and description of. 
Iv 147,148 Its gatss closed against 
Lord Antrim, 149 _‘ Protestants take 
refuge there, 169 Defences of, 195. 
Succours arrive from England, 196. 
Attempted betrayal by the governor, 
defence taken up by the mhabitants, 
197 Character of the inhhbitants, 
199—201. Measures for the defence, 
202. Commencement of the sieve, 
204 ¢ Assault! repulsed, 204. The 
blockade, 207. Distress m the town, 
236 Negotiatjons wath Richard Ha- 
milion, 241. Extreme famme, 242 
Reheved, and the siegeerased, 246 
Rejoicings, 247. Relics of the siege, 
and celebrations in memory thereof 249 

Londoners gtheir attalhment to London, 
1, 367 

Long, Thomas, his pamphlet, “ Vox 
Clen,” vy 121 note 
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LONGLEAT 

Longleat Hall, n 153. 
Bishop Ken at, vi 42 

Lonsdale, Earl of (Sir John Lowther), 
n 284, 1v 210 Made firot Loid of 
the Treasury, v 169. His speeches 
on the Revenue, 188 One of the 

® Council of Nine, 229 Abuse of, by 
the Whigs, 355 @arhamgntary at- 
tack npon, vi 125 Appointed Lord 
of the Admralty, 190 Speaks m 
defence of Lod Nottingham, 314 
Resists the Trienmal Bill, 356 Ap 
pointed Lord Privy Seal, vin 182 
Joins in the re-astance ot the Peers 
to the Resumptfbn Bull, 268 

Loo, Willram LII’s mansion at, 1 440 
Negotiations at, between Wilham [Ii 
and the Count of Tallard on the 
Spanish Succession, vin 128 = Ihe 
treaty signed, 138 

Lords Lieutenant, duties expected from, 
by James IT, 1 52 Many ¢ them 
dismussed, 53 

Lorges, Duke of, sacks Heidelberg, v1 
52 


Retirement of 


Lorraine, Duke of, his death v 345 

“Lottery loan,” vn 114 

Louvois, French Minister of War, 11 
192 Advises the devagjation of the 
Palatinate, iv 127 His jealousy of 
Lauzun, 171, v 215 His advice to 
James II, 186. Provides me&ns for 
the siege of Mons, v1 14 His death, 
224 Hus talents as War Minister, 
adverse to the plan of invading Eng- 
land, 227. His plot for the assassi- 
nation of William, 293 

Lovelace,®John, Lord, n1 237 Rises 
for Wilham, 238 Made prisoner, 
238 Liberated by the people of 
Gloucester, marches fo Oxford? 274 
His threat to the Lords, 387 

Low Church party, 1v. g5—77 

L@ick, Edward, his share im thee as- 
sassination plot, vu. 285. Executed, 
313 

Lowndes, William, his mistaken views 
of the currency,®%11. 262.9 Locke's 
refutation of, 263 

Lowther, Sir John. 
af 


See Lonsdale, Earl 
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e LUXEMBURG 
Lucas, Charles, character of his Irish 
patriotism, v1 119 
Lucas, Lord, apponted Lieutenant of 
the Tower, 1 296 
Ludlow, Edmund, refuses to take part 
in the Whig plots, 110. His Swiss 
retirement, v 134 Returns to Lon- 
don, 136 ae for bis ap- 
prehension, P56 His flight, lis tomb 
at Vevay, 137 
Lumley, Richard, Lord, 1° 172. Pur- 
7 Monmouth, 195 Joins the re- 
evolutiogary conspiracy,iu 146 Signs 
the invitation ta the Prince of Or inge 
147 Seizes Newcastle for Wilhamn, 
273 
Lunge, Robert, appomted Governor of 
Londonderry by Mountjoy, iv 152. 
Professes® his adherence to the Gu- 
vernment of Wilham and Mary, 168. 
oe Repulsed by Hamilton at Strabane, 
193 His treachery, 195 197 Hs 
fhght, 198 Sent to the Tower, 234 
Lunt, turns informer against Lancashne 
Jatobites, v1 147 His evidence at 
Manchester, 149 
Luttrell, Colonel Henry, 1v 211 His 
intrigues at Limerick, vi. 77. Dee 
puted to St Germains, 78 Opensa 
correspondence with the Enghsh, 100. 
Deseits James, assassinated, 112 
Luttrell Colonel Simon, iv 211. Ejects 
the Fellows of Inmty Gollege, Dubhm, 
230 Goveinor & Dublin for James, 
v 249 A member of thg deputation 
® from Limeick to St Germans, v1. 
78 Remains faithtul to James, 112 
Lutuell, Nageisus, his diary, iv 2, r 
note 
Luxembuig, seized by Lewis XIV., i 
287 
Luxemburg, Frances Henry, Duke of, 
gains the batile of Fleurus, v 241. 
Commands at the siege of Mons, v1 
15° His campaign agaimst Wiljiam 
III. in Flanders, 67. Covers the siege 
of Namur, 279. “Bis persona] pecu- 
cugities, 284 Reeves inforination 
of the Allies’ plans, 285. Surprised 
by Wilhain at Stemkirk, 287. Re- 
trieves the day, 289, Advises Lewis 


346 INDEX 
LYME REGIS : MANCHESTER 
XIV to give battle,vn 24 Threatens at St. Johnston's, 387. Thwarted By 


Liege, 26. Gains the battle of Landen, 

* 30. His mactivity after the battle, 
34. His campaign of 1694, 142 
His death, 166 

Lyme Regis, Monmouth lands at, n 
151 


Mecarter. SeeMountcashel, Vis- 

count 

Macclesfield, Charles Gerard, Earl! of, 11 
196 Opposes the Abyuration Bill, v 
205 t 

Macdonald, Mac Ian, of Glencoe, vi 197 
His quarrel with the Earl of Breadal- 
bane, 199 es the oaths to the 
Government after the appointed. day, 
201 The fact of his having taken 
the oaths suppressed, 210. Slain at 
Glencoe, 217 

Macdonald of Glengarry, iv 344, Fis 
quarrel with Sir Ewan Cameron, 355. 
At the battle of Kilhecrankie, 374 
His quarrel with a Lowland gentle- 
man, v 819. At the conference at 
Glenorchy, vi. 196 Takes the oaths 
to Wilham ITII’s Government, 200 
Exammed by the Glencoe Commis- 
sioners, vi. 203 

Macdonald, Colin of Keppoch, 1v 338 
Threatens Inyerness, 339 Joins 
Dundee, 344 Examined by the 
Glencoe Corfimissioners, vir 203 

Macdonald of Sle&i, 1v. 345 Retgres 
from the Highland army, 388 

Macdonalds, their ancient ascendancy 19 
the Highlands, 1v 328 Their claim 
to be Lords of the Isles,336 Their 
feud with the citizens of Ipverness, 
338 

Mackay, General Andrew, m1. 223 Hs 
skirmish with the Insh troops at 
Wincanton, 253 Sent by Wilham III 
to Scotland, 1v. 296. His campaign in 
the Highlands, 347. Hs plaif for a 
fortress at Inverlochy, 348. Suspends 
operations, 357. Marches northwards, 
869. Arrives at Kilhecrankie, got 2. 
Defeated by Dundee, 376 His re- 
treat, 378 38 Ke-organises his 
torce, 386. Defeats the Highlanders 


the Scotch administration, 889 Sup- 


ported by William, 389 Builds Fort 
William, v. 320. Serves under Gin- 
kell in Ireland, vi 82 Forces the 


passage of the Shannon at Athlone, 
89. Turns the Insh flank at Aghnin, 
95. At the battle of Stemnkirk, 289. 
His fall, 290 
Mackenzie, Sir George, Lord Advocate, 
1 378. Dismissed, 379 Hated by 
the Covenanters, 1v 288 His speech 
in the Scotch Convention against the 
deposition of James II, 298 
Mackintosh, Sir Jamés, his collection of 
“Newsletters and other documents, 1. 
406, and note, un 14, note His 
opinion on the Roman Catholic ques- 
tion, 1 497 
Mackintoshes, the, 1v 337 
Maclachlan, Margaiet, murder of, 1 77 
Maclepns, the, 1v. 331, 332 
Macnaghtens, the, 1v 330, 331 
Madrid, Bread riots in, vin. 187 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, MSS. at, 
1 317, note. See Pepysian Library 
Magdalene College, Oxford, 17 Its 
loyalty, 18,19 Its wealth; vacancy 
of the Presuiencv, 20 The Fellows 
cited before the High Commission, 
23 Interview of the Fellows with 
Janfes II, 28 Penn’s negotiations 
with, 30, and note, 33, and note. 
Special commissioners sent to, 33 
Bighop Parker installed President, 35 
The Fellows ejected, 37. Turned 
into a Popish seminary, a) Con- 
cesslons of James in regard to, 205 
Announced restoration of the Fellows, 
208 ° 
Maine® Duke of’4 natural son of Lewis 
XIV , vu 21). His cowardice, 216 
Maintenon, Madame ie, saves Tréves 
fuom destruction, 1v 129. Uses Ler 
influence with Lewis &IV. to recog- 
nise James III , vin. 282 
Maloney, an Insh bishop, un. 413, note 
Manches&r, Charl? Montague, Ear! of, 
jens the rising for the Prince of 
Orange in the North, 11. 252. Sent 
ambassador to Paris, vin 182. Sends 
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news to Wilham III. of the procla- 
mation of James IIL, 288 Re- 
called frgm Paris, 289 

Blanchester, 1 353 Special commision 
at, in 1694, vn 148,149. <Acquittal 
of the prisoners, 150 

Mafhem, destroyed by the French, 1v 
128 ® e 

Manley, John, his speech against the 
attainder of Fenwick, vu. 375 

Mansuete, Father, u 480 

Munufactories, wayes 1n,i.433, Ballads 
regarding, 434, note. Claldren’s la- 
bour in, 435 

Marlborough, mound at, 1 301, note. 
The Duke of Somerset’s house ut, v? 
Sil e 

Marlborough, John Churchill, Duke of, 
his rise and character, u. 385 Am- 
bassador extraordinary to France, 36 
His operations agamst Monmouth, 
173, 174 <At the battle of Sgeige- 
moor, 189 His pity for the con- 
victed rebels, 228 Sits on the trial 
of Lord Delamere, 293 His com- 
munications with Dykvelt, his motives 
for deserting James II, 515 His 
letters to William II], 521 ,m 180. 
Conspires against James, 239 = At- 
tends James, 244 Hus deseition, 
255 Commands the Enylish brivade 
under Waldeck® repulse» the I fench 
at Walcourt, % 62. Complamts of 
his avarice, 63 His relations with 


the Princess Anne, 191 Suppyits 
the Abjuration Bill, 205 One ot the 
Council ,of Nine, 229. Advises 


the sending reinforcements to leland, 
297. Huis expedition to Ireland, 312 
His dispute with the Duke dF Wur- 
temburg, takes Cork? 314. ‘Puke 
Kinsale, 315. His reception by W1l- 
jham on his ret@rn, 386 Hated by 
te Jacobites, his ties to William, er: 
60 Seeks a& interview with Colonel 
Sackville, his pretended repentance 
for his desertion of James II, 61. 
His treasonable yal of Secrets, 
62. His prommes to James, 63. 
Receives a written pardon from James, 
64. Accompanies William to the 
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Continerlf, 65 His correspondence 
with James, 66 His plot for the 
restoration of James, 163—167. 
Calculates on the army’s jealousy of 
foreigners, 164. Distrusted and 
betrayed by the Jacobites, 169. 
Disgraced, 170. Various reports of 
the cause of hisggisgrace, 171. Has 
signature furg&f by Robert Young, 
255 Sent to the Tower, 258. Re- 
Jeased, public feeling in favour of, 
262, Robbed by hiyhweymen, 305. 
L cites digcontent agaist the Dutch, 
317. Huis opposition to Government, 
354 His communications with Mid- 
dleton, vu. 12 Supports the Bull for 
regujetirg State trials, 101. Betrays 
the intended expedition to Brest, 134. 
His motiveR 138 Offers his services 
to Wilham, and 1s rejected, 139 
Ghaage in his views caused by the 
death of Mary, 191 Promotes the 
reconcilation of the Piincess Anne 
with Wilham, 192 Implicated m 
Fenwick’s confession, 351 His de- 
meanour, 355 His speech in the 
House of Lords, 390 39 William IJI’s 
reconcilation with, vil 117, 118 
His motives for fidelity, 119. Hy 
support of the Court, 170 Uses his 
influence jn favour of Burnet when 
attacked 1m the House of Communs, 
250 His share in pu@ing the Re- 
suyiption Bill, 275 @ 

Marlborough, Sarah, Lady, i: 518 Her 
anfluence over her husband, $19 Her 
friendship with the Pnncess Anne, 
520 Her 1gfluence over the Princess, 
v 191, Her wilfulness, 192. Her 
Jove of gain, 1938. Formsa Princess’s 
party, 195 Attends the Princess 
Anne to Kensington, v1. 173 

Marsighia, battle of, vii 52 

Marston Moor, battleef, 1 122 } 

Mary of Modena, Queen; her rapacity, 
nu. 233. Obtains an assignment of 
rebel prisoners, 234.9 Rapacity of ber 
maids of honour, 235. Her jealousy 
ot Catharine Sedley, 326. Her dishke 
of Rochester,329 Suspected to have 
been bribed by Tyrconnel, 414. Her 
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pregnancy, m 45 Birth of her son, 
98 Her fight, her reception by 
Lewis XIV, 290, 344. Her letters 
to her correspondents im London 
betrayed to Willam Ii, v. 222 
Her letter to Montgomery, 331 
Gives birth to a daughter, vi 232, 
Question respec H@& her jointure, vir 
431, 432, note The payment of 
her jorgture made conditional on the 
removal of James II. from St Ger- 
mains, vin 90 Her interview with 
Magdaine de Muntenon,&82 ~~ * 
Maw, Princess (afterwards Queen), 
educated a Prvtestant,1 219  Mar- 
ries Williamef Orange, 236 Specimen 
of her careless use of the° English 
language, 499, note | Her relations 
with her husbind, n 430, 431 
Which are cleared up bv Burnet, 437. 
Her attacliment to her busbarfl, £38 
Her disapproval of the Declaration of 
Indulgence, 495 Subscribes for the 
ejected Fellows of Magdalene College, 
m. 88 Concurs in her husband’s 
enterprise, 147 He wrongs at the 
hands of her father, 148 Her hus- 
band’s ascendancy over her, 362 De- 
tamed in Holland, 384 Her letter 
to Danby, 389 Declared Queen, 
arrives n England, 401 Her de- 
meanour gnd its motives, 402 Pro- 
clanned Queen, iv 1 Her popularity 
and amiable §uahties 53 = Sets the 
fashiog of taste in clina, 58 Her 
cororation, 122 Proclaimed in Scot- 
lagd, 298 Accepts the crown of 
Scotland, 303 Ordees the arrest of 
suspected persons, v 23% Her an- 
xiety during the Irish campaign, 279 
Receives tidings of William’s wound, 
and subsequently of bis victory at thee 
Boyne, 279 Her solicitude for her 
father’s safety, “reviews the volunteer 
ecavalry at Hounslow, 280,286 Her 
interview with the Princess Anne on 
Marlberouch’s treason, vi. 170 De- 
mands the dismissal of Lady Marl- 
borough, 173 Inenurs blame for 
her treatinent of her sister, 175 176 
Her conduct to suspected vfficeis of 
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the navy, 242. Recetves a loyal ad- 
dress from them, 243. Her measures 
for the relief of the wowided in the 
battle of La Hogue, 251 Her reply 
to the merchant)’ address on the loss 
of the Smyrna fleet, vu 39. Attacked 
by the sinall-pox, 156. Her death, 
158* Genei&! soriow, and exultation 
of the extreme Jacobites, 159, 160. 
Her funeral, 161 Greenwich Hos- 
pital established 1n honour of her, 
162 Effect of her death in Holland; 
in Fran&e, 164 165 A lock of her 
hair found on Wilham III after his 
death, vin 303 

“Marvlebone, 1 363 

Massactfasetts, charter of, question re- 
garding, 1 283 

Massey, John, a Roman Cathohc, made 
Dein of Christchurch, Oxtord, 1 343 

Massillon his character of Wilham IIL, 
if 444 note 

Matthieson John, bis “Dying Testi- 
mony,” v 340, note 

Maumont, Lieut General, tv 2172 194 
Dnects the siege of Londonderry , 
killed, 204, 205 

Maurice, Prince, of Orange, 1 225 

Maxwell, homas, vi 76—78 Defends 
the ford of the Shannon at Athlone 
85 Taken prisoner, 89 

Maynard, Sir John ,*his great age, and 
eminence as a lawyer,1 277 Waits 
on William Prince of Orange at St. 
James's, 11 328 Appointed Com- 
missioner of the Great Seal, iv 23. 
His speech on the convegsion of the 
Convention into a Parhament, 31 

Mayor, Lord, of London, his state, 1. 
368 

Mazen, Dachtss of, 11. 3 

Medicine, science of, its progress in Eng- 
land in the4.7th nats 1 425, ij 

Megrigny, French engineer officer in 
Namur, vil. 215 

Melfort, John Drummond, Lord, 1 369. 
His jpostasy fo Popery, 369 His 
un ofalanty, 1 388 Attends James 
II. to ireland, iv.173 Hs unpopu- 
Janty, 189, 290. Advises James ta 
gu to Ulster, 190. His indignation at 
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the conduct of Rosen, 240 His let- 
ters to Dundee and Balcarras, 340 
Dismisse— by James II, v.44 His 
letter to Mary of Modena, 278 Made 
a Kight of the Garter at St Ger- 
Wains, vi. 233 The author of 
James’s Declaration, 234 His ad- 
vice respecting the second Déeclaia- 
tion, vii. 14 

Melgar, Count of, a Spanish munister, 
vir 102 

Melville, George, Lord, agent of William 
III in Scotland, 1v 277. Appointed 
Scotch Secretary of State,309 Ap- 
pointed. Lord High Commissioner for, 
Scotland, v. 321. Timuidity of his 
administration, vi 192 Suferseded, 
193 

Mentz, recovered from the French by 
the Duke of Lorraine, v 62 

Meres, Sir Thomas, 1. 87 x 

Mew, Peter, Bishop of Wincheste:, 1 
181 Lends his horses for the artil- 
lery at Sedgemoor, 190 Prevented 
by illness from a.tending the meeting 
of bishops, 1 84 Visitor of Mag- 
dalene College, 205 Piepares to re- 
store the Fellows of Magdalene, sum- 
moned to London, 208 Appointed a 
member of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, v.99 Ofgciates at the cqnse- 
cration of Tillotson, vi 37 

Middlesex, Presbyterianism 1n,1 164 

Midd'eton, Charles, Earl of, Secretary 
of State, Manager of the House*of 
Commons for James II, u 87, 272 
His mo@erate counsel to James, 
297. Hus official demal of a secret 
league with Lewis XIV, w 190 
Demands the seals frgre Sunderjand, 
212 Receives William’s messengers 
from Whindsor, $25 wis character, 
sa 10 ~=Invited by James to St 
Germains, ll, His account of Ver- 
sailes, 20 At James II's death- 
bed, vin. 281. Created Earl of Mon- 
mouth by James Ia , 288 

Mildmay, Colonel, iv 41 

Malitia, system of, 1 302, 304 Di yden’s 
satire on, 303, note Resolution for 
mmureasing ito efficiency, H 276, 281 
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Millevaax, Krench svy, vi 285. De- 
tected, and empivyed tuo deceive Lux- 
einburg, 286 

Millington Sir Thomas, vn 156 

Malton, Chnstopher (brother of the 
poet), raised to the beoch by Jains 
II,u 337 

Milton, John, his *s:monstrance against 
the censorship of the press, 1, 258 
His political works burned at Oxford, 
280 His Paradise Lost, 416. Huis 
Aleepagitica, v1 366 

Mings, Sir C@ristopher, 1 315 

Minustry, government by, vu. 59 The 
first steps thereto 61,131. Gradual 
establishment of, 248, vin. 121 
Leveling tendency of the tenure of 
office, 162 

Mitchelburne, Colonel John, at’ London- 
derry, iv 237 At the battle of the 
Bvyite, v 258 

Mogul Empire, vi 134 Its relations 
with the East India Company, 143, 
149 

“ Mohawks,” 1 375 

Mohun, Lord, his part in the murder of 
Mountford, vi 320,321 Hus tnal 
before the Peers, and acquittal, 322 
A volunteer in the expedition to Biest 
vu. 136 

Molyneux, Wilham, character of his 
Irish patriotism, vi 119 _ Hp efforts 
to promote Insh manufactures, vi 
54. Demies the ngit of the Knghuol, 
Parhament to legislate for Irgland, 54 
His death, 59 

Monarchies, medigval, general characte: 
of,1 29 Enmited by the tacility of 
resistance,35 Become absolute, 43 

Monasteiies, benefits of,1 8 Effects of 
*heir abolition, 338 

»*Monk, George See Albemarle 

Monmouth, Charles Mordaunt, Earl of 
(afterwards Eail Of Peterborough) 
his maiden speech in the House of 
Peeis, 1 287, and. note Advises 
Willan ot Orange té mvade England, 
450, At the Hague, 196 Ad- 
vances to Exeter,226 Made First 
Commissioner of the Ireasury, 1v, 21, 
65. Raised to the Eurldom, 125, 
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Attacks Hahfax in the u rds, v 33 
Retires from office, 168 One of the 
Council of Nine, 229. Sent down to 
the fleet, 238 Accompanies William 
IIL to Holland, vi. 1. His secret 
advice to Fenwick, vu 389 His 
anger at its rejection, 391 His in- 
trigue discovereé@s397 His speech, 
398 Sent to the*Tewei, 399 
Monmouth, James, Duke of, married to 
Auve Scott, heiress to the Dukedom 
of Buccleuch, 1 259 Hs tigles and 
popularity, 260 Ruroured fegiti- 
wacy of his birth, 260. Supported 
by the Protestant party, 261 His 
disgrace, 249. His house in Svho 
Square, 370 His character,ai 106 
His residence at the Hague, 107 
Retires to Brussels, {12 Consents 
to the attempt on England, 113 His 
preparations at Amsterdam, 122 ¢ De- 
tained in the Texel, 148 Sualls, 
arrives at Lyme, 150 His declara- 
tion, 152 His populanty in the 
west 153 Enters Taunton, 158 
His reception, 164 Proclaimed King, 
106 His reception at Bridgewater, 
170. His army, 171 Maiches to 
Glastonbury, 174 Threatens Bris- 
tol, 175 Marches towards Wiltshrre, 
178 His desperate comdition, 179. 
His scheme of escape, marches to 
Wells 180 At Bridgewater, 181 
Surveys the foyal army, 182+ Re- 
solves on a mght attack, 184 His 
conduct in the battle of Sedgemoin, 
188 His fight, 189-194 And 
capture, 196 His enweatzes for par- 
don, 198 Taken to Loxdon, 199 
His interview with James II, 200 
His interviews with lus wife and 
others, 202—204 His execution, : 
204—206 Popular devotion to, 208. 
Believed to be IiS1ng,209 Severities 
go his adherents 226-—23f His 
treatinent by the Prince of Orange, 
447. His p&ttrait burned by the 
University of Cambridge, 1y 10 
Expectation of his reappearance, 
106 

Monopolies, Royal prerogative of, vi. 
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132. Settlemeut of the question of, 
vu. 100 


Mons, besieged by Lewis HIV, vi. 15. 


Capitulates, 16 LExultation of the 
Jacobites, 34, Aputhy of the Spa- 
nish Government in its defence, ?71 


Montague, Cha:les, his early intimacy 


with Prior,“ 460 Enters Parha- 
mnent, 11. 366 His argument on the 
Peers’ privileges, vi 160—162. Made 
Commissioner of the Treasury, 191. 
Proposes to raise money by loan, 336. 
Defends‘Burnet in Par 1ament, 371. 
His family andp education, destined 
for the Church, vn 75. His poetry, 
his parliamentary success, 76, 78. 
His patronage of hterature, 79 His 
speech on the naval disasters, 93 
Takes up Paterson’s plan for a na- 
tional bank, 123 Made Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, 129 Elected for 
Westminster, 245 Takes partin the 
discussions on the currency, 260, 266 
His resolutions for a recomage, 270 
Proposes to meet the expense by a 
window-tax, 271 His expedient of 
Exchequer bills, 330 His influence 
with the Bank of England, 334 
Successfof his measures, 365 His 
speeches on the attainder of Fenwick, 
377, 381 Made ¥ irst Lord of the 
Treasury, 412. Pailamentary attack 
upon, ri 36,38 ‘Tmumphant excule 
pation, 39. Huis project of a General 
@ompany m opposition to the Old 
East India Company, 61 His suc- 
cess, and eminent position,@6 Elected 
for Westminster, 125. His loss of 
popujarity, 152, 153. Hus alleged 
pyde and forruption, 154 Absurd 
stories of his luxurious habits, 155. 
Cause of the hbely published agaimst 
him, 156. His cohduct in regarg to 
‘the Anditorship of the Exchequer, 
157, 158. His conduct compared 
with that of Pitt under sumilar circum- 
stances, 159 Parliamentary mort)- 
fications, 159, 360. Resigns the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 237 


Montague, Cluef Baron, dismissed by 


James IL, u. 337 
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Montague, Ralph , Ins share in the 
French mtngues against Danby, 1. 
241 

Montague House, 1. 371 

Montchevreul, commands the French 
left wing at the battle of Landen, vu). 

° 28. Killed, 33 

Sloutgomery, Sir James, iv 297, °03 
Aspires to the Secretaryship of State 
for Scotland, 308 Organises the 
“Clab ” nm Edinburgh, 310. Strength 
and measures of his faction, 362 In- 
tngues with the Jacobites, v 316 


317. His loss of influence, 323 
Letters of Jamés IJ. to, 331  Quar- 
rels with his Jacobite allies, 382 


Betrays his associates, 389. His in- 
terview with Shrewsbury, vu 139 
His death, 147 

Montmorency, House of, v1 284 

Montrose, James Graham Marquess ot, 
his victories, why wnprofitagle, iv 
35l 

Mordaunt, Charles, Viscount. See Mon. 
mouth, Earl of 

More Henry, 1 344 

Morel, warns Burnet of the plan for 
assassinating William, vi 295 

Morison, James, of Londonderry, iv 
150 

“Muley, Mrs ,” name assumed by the 
Princess Ann@u 519, Vv 19% 

Mortimer, Roger, precedent of his attaia- 
der quoted, vu. 385 

Morton, Judge, insists on the exegution 
of Claude Duval, 1. 398 

Moscow, state of,im the 17th century, 
vin 7 

Mountcashel, Viscount (General Macar- 
thy), 1v 167. Marches on*Enniskil- 
len, 250. Defeated ®at Newtdn But- 
ler, 252, 253. Breaks his parole , 
enters into th@servige of Lewis XIV., 

Ov 214 ® 

Mountford, Welliam, the actor, vi. 319 
Murdered, 319 

Mountjoy, Wilham Stewart, Viscount, 
sent by TyrconnePinto Ulst®, iv 152 
At Londonderry and Ennwkulen, 153 
His mission to St. Germains, 159 
Seut to the Bastille, 170. Included in 
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e 
Jame# [I’s Act of Attainder 225 
Kalled at the battle of Stemnkuirk, v. 
290 ig 
Muggleton, Lodowick, 1. 170 
Mulgrave, Earl of. See Normanby, Mar- 


Munro, Captain of Cameroonians, 1v 391 

“ Muns,” 1 374 

Murray, Alexafiier Stuart, Earl of, his 
apostasy to Popery, n 370 Made 
Lord High Comimnuissiondf, 375 

Mugey, Captain Adam, lis share in 
dhe defgzce of Londonderry, iv 198 
His conference with Lord Stgabane, 
204 Leads a sally, 205 

Murray, Lord, son of. the Marquess of 
Athol takes up arms for William III, 
iv 3657. Besieges Blair Castle, 369 
Deserted ®y his followers, 371. Raises 
the siege, 372 

Musgrave, Sir Christopher, demurs tc 
the resvlution declarmg Jaines IT to 
have foi feited the crown, 11 370 381 
Detends Sharp, Dean of Norwich, 381 
A‘Tory leader, vui 85 Mover of 
the resolution for the exclusion of 
Lord Somers from office, vai 277 His 
rejection for Westmoreland in 1701, 
295 

Mutiny Bull, the first, 1v. 48 


AGLE, Sir Richard, Irish Attorney 
General, iv 135, 280 Appointed 
James's Secreturys of State for Ire- 
land, v 44 One of the Lords 
e Justices appointed by Jefnes II, vi 
101 
Namur, towg and castle of,v1 278 Be 
sieged by the French, 279 Surren 
der, patriotism of the citizens, 280 
281. Besieged by William IIL, vn 
215,217,218 Thetown taken, 219 
Surrender ot the castle, 225. Effect 
of the success, 2428, 229 
Nantés, Edict of, revoked, u 268 
Natborough, Sir John, 1. 316 
Naneby, battle of, .@23 
Nassau, House of, 1 225 
NatSnal debt, origm of, vi. 829-336. 
Its growth, 337. Errors im regard to, 
338—3411 
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e SBALE { 
Neale, makes arrangements for the lot- 
tery loan, vn. 114 
*Neerwinden, village of, part of Wil- 
hiam’s position at Landen, vu 28 
Severe fighting at, 30 
Nelthorpe, a rebel fugitive, 1 218 
Neville, Judge, dismissed by James IU., 
u. 337 ee 
Nevison, Witham, a Yorkshire highway- 
man, 1 397 
Newcastle, John Holles, Duke of, en- 
tertains William at Welbeck,, vu. 
241 6 
Newcaptle-on-Tyne, dismissal of alder- 
men in, in 71 
Newnnarket, Willam III’s visit to, vir. 
238 Tallard accompanies Willfym to 
the Spring Meeting, v1 109 Dhis- 
tinguished attendance, vafious amure- 
ments, 111 Important discussions 
at, Ll4 115 G ¢€ 
Newport Viscount, in 60 
Newoletters, 1. 405 
Newspapers, 1 403 First appearance 
of, vii 231. Their politics favourable 
to the Revolution, 233 
Newton Abbot, Whilliam’s Declaration 
read at, 1 226 
Newton Butler, battle of, 1v 252, 253 
Compared with Kilhecrankie, 383 
Newton, Isaac, 1. 427 Attends as a 
deputy from Cambridge before the 
High Commission, in 13 Member 
for Cambridge Ufiversity in the Cen- 
vention, 366 Votes for Sir R. Sawer 
for Cambndge University, in 1690,‘ 
v 16§ Takes part in the discussions 
on the currency, vu 260.6 Appontea 
Governor of the Mint, 336 Hig energy 
in the re-comage, 337, and note 
Elected for Cambridge University mn 
1701, vu 296 
ickers, 1. 375 
Nimeguen, treaty of, @ 238 
pregress, vn 426 
Noalles, Duke of , his successes in Cata- 
loma, vu. 51, 146 
Noncompounders, vi 6 Dissatigfied 
with James’s second Declaration, 17 
Nonconformists, expelled from their be- 
nefices,1 183. Persecuted, 184. Law» 


Its slow 
Ss 
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NORMANBY 
against, rigorously enforced, 275 Per- 
secution of, by James II, n 251— 
253 James II’s design for y coalition 
with the Irish Nonconformiusts, 463. 
The penal statutes suspended in their 
favour, 470 Ther feelings ea 
regard to the Declaration of Indul- 
gence,e472. “Hold the balance of 
power between the Court and the 
Church, 475 Courted by both par- 
ties, 475,476 Some of them side 
with the’Court, 481 Their addresses 
to the King, 483 The majority with 
the Church, 485 . Their dissatisfac- 
tion with their ministers of the Court 
“party, 491, 492 Their distrust of 
James I’s policy, m 70 (Of Lon- 
- don), their patriotic conduct, 81. 
Their deputation to the bishops 1n the 
Tower,97 Their address te Wilham 
Prince of Orange, 828. Their dishke 
of the Comprehension Bull, 1v 99, 
100 
Nonjorors , their arguments against ta- 
king the oaths, v 70—72 Their 
principles untenable, 73 Their num- 
bers, prelates and eminent divines 
among, 78—-90 General character 
of 90—92 Outcry against, during 
the alarm of French invasion, 292 
Attempt of the Government to con- 
ciate them, v1.36 Sees of the Non- 
yoring Bishops, filled,37 Succession 
of, provided for by Sancroft, they sink 
intg contempt, 43, 44 
Nonjurors, Presbytenan, their political 
tenets, v. 339-—-343 6 
Norfolk, Dukes of , their palace at Nor 
wich, 1. 351 
Norfolk pm pak of, 1 62 Rises 
for Wilham nee of Orange, 274 
Accompanies Wilham to Holland 
vl i G € 
Norfeik, Duchess of , her share m Mor 
mouth’s intnene with Sir John Fen- 
wick, v1 389—397 
Norman Kings of England, 1. 3, 14 
Normanby, John Shéifield, Marquess of 
(Earl of Mulgrave), his earlv pro- 
Motion in the navy and army, 1 313. 
His character, 11 His share wm 
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the proceedings of the Ecclesiastical 
Coinmussioa to the University of Cam- 
bridge, 12 Waits on the Prince of 
Orange #@ St James’s,.340 Takes 
the oath of allegiance to Wilham and 
Mary,1v 33 Hus speech on the as- 
agssment for the Land Tax, vi. 327 
On the Place Bill, 353. Signs the 
protest against the ceflsorship*of the 
press, 374 Opposes the Bull for re- 
gulating State Tnals, vn.101 Rarsed 
to the Marquisate, 132 Resists Fen- 
wick s attainder, 393 : 

Normandy, separation of, fron England, 
1 15 ® 

Normans, their great qualities, 1 112 
Their conquests, 12 In England, 13 
Thar amalgamation with thd Saxons, 
16 

North Road, the Great, 1 387 

North, Roger,1 284 His “Examen,” 
367, note His statement respecting 
Dangerfield, 1 64, note ® 

North, Sir Dudley, ns house in Basing- 
hall Street, 1 366. Huis career and 
character, 94,95 Questioned for 
packing juries, v. 140 His dishke 
of banking, vi 117 His tract on 
the Currency, 261 

Northampton, Spencer Comptdh, Earl of, 
slain at the battle of Hopton Heath, 
n 286 e e 

Northampton, George Compton, Earl of, 
(grandson ef the above), m 60 

Northamptonshire, contested election fur 
(1685), n 53 ° 

‘¢ Northern. Memoirs,” 1v 316, note 

Northumbegand, wild state of (time of 
Charles II), 1. 296 Election for 
(1685), n 55 ® 

Northumberland Housebeid Book, 1 
326 

Northumberland, Ggorge Fitzroy, Duke 
of, Lord of the Bedchafhber to Jamés 
IT, m1 293, 294 . 

Norwich, mn the time of Charles II, 1 
350 

Nottingham, 1 352 » 

Nottingham, Heneage Finch, Parl of, 
his high reputation, n 507 

Nottingham, Damel Finch, Earl of, son 
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OATES 

of” the @ove; his conferenc®s with 
Dykvelt,n. 507 Hie character and 
appearance, 508 His hesitation in 
joing the Revolution, ni.145. Ques- 
tioned by James 1,216 His speech 
in favour of a Regency, 374. His 
speech on the settlement of the Go- 
verninent, 395 Appomted Seoretary 
of State under Yf@liam and Mary, iv 
19 His disgensions with the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, 66 His ecgleviastcal 
views, 82 Bnngs forward the 
Tolepation Bill,84 Moves the Com- 
préhension®Bill, 93 Resists the Bill 
confirming the Acts of the Parharfent 
of 1689, v 199 One of the Council 
otf Nige, 229 His énterview with 
Crone in Newgate, 235 Iinparts to 
Queen Mary, the news of the victory 
of the Boyne, 279 Attends Williain 
III atthe Hacue,v: 9. Hated by the 
efiréme Whigs, 182 His quarrei 
with Admiral Russell,300 Supported 
by the Peers, 314 Walham’s conb- 
dence, in his honesty, 385. Retires 
from office, vn 95 Supports the Bull 
for regulating State Trials, 101 Huis 

e scruples in regard to the Association, 
314 Resists Fenwick’s attannder, 
393 

Nugent, Thomas, Insh Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench, 1 167, 1v 135, 


(Poe His ex@avagant 
stories and evidence,246,247 His 
evidence against Lord Stafford, @70 
Proceedings Against bim, attempts to 
procure Ris escape, u.57 His appear- 
ance, his trial, conviction, and sen- 
tence, 58, 59 His punishment, 60 
His impostures, why seccessful, 261. 
Released from ae a v7 Brings 
a wry of error before the Lords, 8 
His sentence confirmed, 10 Bull for 
annulling his sentencg passes the Com- 
mons, 12 Conference of the Houses 
on hes case, 13, 14, Receives a par- 
dou and a pension,A6 His re-appeur- 
ance, 139. Has @iscontent, jomns tha 
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Baptists, vi. 179. Expelll i by them, 
180. His connection with Faller, 
181 

O’Brien, an adventurer, employed by Sir 
John Fenwick, vu 370 

‘¢ Observator,” the, 1. 406 

O’Donnel, Baldearg; Ins exile in Spain, 
escapes ; arrives yn Ireland, v. 306 
Enters Limerick {507 Makes terms 
with General Ginkell,°’v: 98 

Ogilby, Ixs Itmeranum Angliz, 1 328, 
note 


Oglethorpe, Colonel, attacks the rebels 
at Keynsham, i 177 ‘At the vattle 
dt Sedgemoor, 189, note 

Oldham, 1. 340, note 

Oldmixon un. 215, note = 

Omagh, destroyed by the imhaouitants, 
iv 169. James II af, 192 

O'Neil, Sir Neil, killed at the battle of 
the Boyne, v. 262 

O'Neills, family of, 1 387 aoe 

Orange, dismantled by Lewis XIV ,11.443 

Orford, Earl of (Edward Russell), takes 

part in the consultations with Dykvelt, 

n 513 Negotiates between William 

Prince of Orange and the leaders of 

Englsh parties, u: 140 Obtains 

the adhesion of Shrewsbury, 142 

Signs the invitation to William, 147 

Arrives in Holland, 180 One of the 

Council of Nine, v. 2£9. Proposes 

the despgtch orderng Torrington to 

give battle, gent down to the fleet, 

238. His character, vi 56._ Fiis let- 

ter tocWilham, his dealings with the 

Jacobites, 57. James II’s expecta- 

trons of assistance from, 229. Dhis- 

gusted by James’s Declaration, 239, 

240. Jomed by the Dutéh fleet, 241. 

Reads the Queen’s despatch to his 

assembled officers, 242 Stands ont 

to sea, 243 Defeats Tourville at Lt 

Hogue, 244—248. Puts to sea, and 

returns, 299. rrels with, Notting- 

ham, 300 Supported by the Com- 
mons, 314 Superseded in the com- 
mand of the navy, 384 His com- 

munications with Middletong vu. 12, 

Hiss influence over the Whig party, 

71. Made First Lord of the Admi- 
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ralty, 95. His secresy m regard to 
the plan against Brest, 134 Sals 
for the Mediterranean, 135. Arrives 
in the Mediterranean, 14). Baffled 
by the Spanish Government; hus :m- 
proved naval admmustration, 141 
Winters at Cadiz, 142 Hos 
riority in the Mediterranean (1695), 
230" His sefvices and popularity, 245, 
Elected for Middlesex (1695), 246. 
Joins the fleet on the discovery of the 
assassination plot, 297 Puts to sea, 
299 Implicated in Fenwick’s cor- 
fession, ‘352 His demeanour, 355. 
Demands inquiry into Fenwick’s con- 
fession 372 Made Earl of Orford 
and Viscount Barfleur, 411 His 
admifistration of the navy, vi 177. 
Parliamentary inquiry into his admi- 
nistration, 178 Compelled to resign 
the Treasurership of the Admiralty, 
180 His dispute with Sir George 
Rooke, and retirement, 180 
Orkney, Countess of See Elizabeth 
Villiers 
Ormond, James Butler, Duke of, 1 187 
His income, 320. High public esti. 
mation of, 1 20 Recalled from Ire- 
land, 22 Keeps aloof from Popish 
observetaces,47 His moderate coun- 
sel to James II., 297. Supports 
Catharine Sedley, 325 Chancellor of 
the Univers:ty of Oxford, m 8 His 
death, 159 
Ormond, Duke of (grandson of the 
‘ above), elected Chancellor of the Un- 
versity of Oxford, n1 159 Deserts 
James IT, 258. Present at the co- 
ronation of William and Mary, 1Vv. 
122 Made a Kmeht of the Garter, 
125. Meeting of Irish proprietors at 
his house, 155. At the battle of the 
Boyne, v 257 Accompames William 
‘ Ill to Hohand,¥ 1 At the battle 
of Steinkirk, 290 His house Broken 
into, 304. Taken prisoner at Landen, 
vu 80 His part in the debate on 
Fepywick’sattainder, 393-396. Grant 
of Imsh lands to by the House of 
Commons, vi1 266 Present at the 
death-bed of Wilham II! , 302 
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Oropesa, Spanish minster, popular attack 3 ww vhe House of Commons in 
upon, viu. 187 the affair of the Redbndyge, vu. 99 


»Su Thomas. See Danby, Earl 

of e 

Ossory, Earl of, commands Bnitish aux1- 
lanes in Holland, 1 236 

Osgalric, taken by the French, vin. 140 

Ottobuom, Peter See Alexander VIII 

Overall, Bishop; his freatie “on the 
nghts of governors, v1. 47, note 

Oxford, meeting of Parliament at (1681), 
1, 271. Eminent divines ,at, 344 
Flying coach to, 392 Low styte of 
Greek learning at (time of Charles 
II.), 411 Loyab address from, to 
James If, u 51 Loyalty of thg 
University, 172. Roman Catholics 
at, under James II, 343 = Bishopuic 
of, 343 The University, its splen-' 
dour, 1 8 = Its loyalty, 9 James 
IIs attack upon, 14 James II at, 
28. Agitation in, on the affairs of 
Magdalene College, 35, 37 *The 
Corporation of, refuses to resign its 
charter, 738 Election of Chancellor 
at, 159 Welcomes the msuigents, 
274 Wilham IIL’s visit to, vi. 242 

Oxford, Aubrey de Vere, Earl of, 1: 53 
Dismissed from the Lord Lieutenancy 
of Essex, 54 At the Council of 
Lords, 263 Joins William Piice of 
Orange, 275 At the battle of the 
Boyne, v 257 

Oxford, Eails vf, 1 53 


ALAMOS, taken by the French, vu 
140 » 

Palatirate laid waste by the French 
under Duras, n 1689, 1v 126, 128 
Again ravaged by thgeFrench woder 
the Duke cf Lorges, in 1693, vu 52 


Palatine Elector, we: his prudent ad- ® 


vere to James IT, 1 #6 

Papal pee advantages of, 1n the 
dark ages, 1. 

Papillon, Thomas, a Director of the East 
India Company, ay Exclusiqyst, v1. 
140 Retires from the Direction, 141. 
His accusation against Sir Josiah 
Child, 144., Chairman of the Com- 


e parties in, 101 


Pans, rejoicings in, on the report of 
Wilham III.’s death at the battle of 
the Boyne, v 276 

Parker, Samuel, made Bishop of Oxford, 
nu 343, uz. 20 Recommended by 
James II for the Presidency of Mag- 
dalene College Installed in the 
Presidency, $5 His death, 38 

Parkhurst, Bishop, 1 52 e 

Parkinson, R., on the population of 
Maihestey, 1 354, note 

Park}ns, Sir Wiliam, a Jacobite gon 
spirator, vi 198 Huis share in’ the 
assassination plot, 282 Arms found 
at highouse, 300 H® trial and con- 
victiin, 308 Refuses to betiay his 
confederatesg executed, 311 

Parliament, powers of,1 30 Strength 
of Puritans in (under Elizabeth), 62 
Absfains from opposition,64 Takes 
up the question of monopolies, 65 
Eleven years’ disuse of, by Charlies I, 
89° .Called, n consequence of the 
Scotch war, 98 Dissolved, 99 The 
Long Parhament, 100 Its measures, 

Its unanimity at the 
outset, 102 Its increased demands 
on the King, 115 Its resources at 
the cominencement of the civil war, 
117. ReVerses, 119 Submits to 
military rule, 124. Dnagsolved, 136 
Parliaments unde: gCromwell, 140, 
14f The Long, revived, second ex- 
pulsion, 148. Its return, 192 And 
final dissolution, 153 Convention 
summoned by Monk , its meeting, "155 
Dissolved by Charles II, 181 

Parliament’ of 1661, 1ts zeal for royalty, 

1 182. Opposition in, to Charles IT, 

200. Deceived by the Cabal; pro- 

rogued, 223 Dissolved, 245, vi. 8346 

Its servility, 347 

Parhament of 1679 (the first), ats vio- 
lence against Papists, 1 248. Pr8- 
rogued, 258 Secogi Parlament of 
1679,259. Meets, the Exclusion Bull 
pass@d by the Commons, 268. The 
Lords throw out the Bill, 269 

Parhament of 1681; summoned to meet 
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at Oxford, 1.270. Ita ilesting anc 
dissolution, 271 
Parhament of 1685, ii. 29. Its attach- 
ment to the Court, 56. Meets; pre- 
liminary consultations, 85. Elects a 
Speaker, 87. Its proceedings regard- 
ing religion, 92, 93. Votes supplies, 
94. Attaints Menmouth, 159. Its 
liberal supplies James II., 160. 
Adjourned, 162 Re-assembles (Nov. 
1685) ©271 Opposition organised 
in, 272 Mapyorities against Govern- 
ment, 279, 282 Add “James 
i on the Test, repriman by 

m, 283 Prorogued, 331. Dis- 
solved, mm. 3 
Parhament of ©1689 (See Convention) 
enters into the question of revenue, 
iw 34-36 Passes che Toleration 
Bill, 92. And the Bull for setthng 
oaths, 103 Petitions Wilham , III. 
to summon Convocation, 117. Ad- 
dresses the King on the proceedings 
of Lewis XIV ,132 Disputes in, v. 
12,16 Disputes between the Houses, 
19. Recess,388 Re-assembles, 124 
Votes supplies, 125. Passes the Bill 
ot Rights, 126 Inquires into navak 
abuses, 128 Inquires into the con- 
duct of the Irish war, 129 Violence 
of the Whig faction, 180— 137. Im- 
peachments, 139 Appoiutsthe “ Mur- 
der Comeuttee,” 140. Prorogued, 
161 Dnssolwd, 164. z 
Parliament of 1690, its meeting, v. 
186 “settles the revenue, 187-129 
Passes a Bull declarmg the Acts of 
thé last Parhameng valid, 199. 
Passes the Act of Grace, 207. Pro- 
rogued, 210 Re assembles, 347. 
Grants supplies, appoints Commis- 
ploners to examine accounts, debates 


on ways and means, 348 Question ‘ 


of Insb confiscgtions, 350 Question 
of proceenings against Lord forring- 
“:on, 351 Be-assembles in October, 
1691 wv 138. Grants supplies, 
debates on official fees and salaries, 
124—126 Debates on the “settle- 
ment of Ireland question relative to 
the liexty ut Limerick 127, 128— 
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180. Debates on the East Indie 
trade, 149 Passes resolutions on the 
subject, 150. Bull ht m, but 
defeated by the Company, 152 Pe- 
titions Wilham III. to dissolve the 
Company, 153 Debates on the Bull 
for regulating Trial» for High Treafon 
153—157 Discussion on the Lords’ 
amendment, 158-—-!62 The hill 
dropped, 163. Inquires into Fuller's 
allegations of a plot, 184. Session of 
1692,.807. Parties m,308 Qunues- 
tien of pnvilege in the Lords, 309. 
Debates on the state of the nation; 
the Grand Comiffittee of Advice, 310. 
Inquires into naval administration, 
813-315 Revival of the Bull for 
regniating Trials for Treason, 317. 
Resumed debate on the India trade, 
322 Votes supplies, 323 Regulates 
the Land Tax, 325. Dispute between 
Houses, 327 Raises money by 
loan, 336 Question of Parliamentary 
Reform, 343 Becomes unpopular, 
348, 349 Debates on the Place Bill, 
358, 354. Onthe Trenmal Bill, 356 
—358 Secresy of debates, 359 
Burns Burnet’s Pastoral Letter, 371 
Addresses William III on the state ot 
Ireland, 380 Debates on naval mis- 
catriages, vii 93, 94. On the trade 
wth India, 98 n the regulation 
of Trnals for High Treason, 101. On 
the Triennial Bill, 102—104 On 
the Place Bill, 104. Excitement in 
on Wilham III’s employment of the 
Veto, 106 Representation to the 
King, his reply, 107. Eeaction in 
the King’s favour, 108. Debates on 
the Bill for the Naturalisation ot 
Foreign Protestants, 109—111 De- 
bates on Supply, 112. Ways and 
. Means, 11% Deates on the Bank 
ot England Bill, 125, 126. Px-ro- 
gued, 129 Meets in November, 1694, 
150 Debates on the Lancashire 
prosecutions, 158 Resumed debates 
on t&e bills of @he last session, 155. 
Abolishes the censorship of the press 
167 Inquires into official corruption, 
173 Expels Sir JoLn Trevor from 
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the Speakership, 178. Impeachment 
of the Duke of Leeds, 184—187. 
Dissol 237 

Parhament of 1695 assembles, vi1 267 
Debates on the Currency, 270—272 
6n the Bill for regulating State Tnals, 
274—276. Proceedings on thg grant 
of Crown Lands m Wales to the Duke 
of Portland, 277. Proceedings on the 
assassination plot, 298 ‘“ The As- 
sociation,” 299, 314,315 «Debates 
on the Bill for the Regulation of 
Elections, 319 On the Bull for a 
Land Bank,323—325. Re-assembles 
358 Loyal resolutions, 360. Pro-» 
ceedings touching Fenwick’s confes- 
sion, 373 Commons’ debates on the 
Bill for Fenwick’s Attaunder, 374— 
386. Lords’ debates, 390—396 
Debates on the Bull for regulating 
Elections, 404—406 On the gBill 
for the Regulation of the Press, 407 
Abolishes the privileges of Whitefriars 
and the Savoy, close of the session, 
408,410 Meets in Dec 1697, vin 
16. Loyal address of the Commons 
to the King, 16. Resolution for the 
reduction of the army, 18, Ineffec- 
tual attempt to rescind the resolution, 
24. The army reduced to 10,000 
men, 24 fJuaberal provision for® the 
navy; fixed income for the King, 26. 
Provides securities against conspira- 
cies and disaffected persons, 26. 
Ways and means, proposed resump- 
tion of crown property granted to the 
King’s Patch servants, 31—34. The 
motion defeated, 36. Debates on 
charges of fraud against Montague, 
36, 38, 40 © Bill of Pafhs and Penal- 
thes against Charles Duncombe, 40. 
Rejected by the @Lordy 48. Dispufe 
Wetween the Houses, 49 Lengtheof 
the session, sommercial questions, 50 
Endeavour to prevent smuggling by 
severe penalties, 52. | Addresses to 
the King for the®protectsoof the 
English woollen manufactares against 
Insh competition, 58. Debates on the 
revocation of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter, 62. On Montague’s 
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proposal of a General Company, 64 
Debsate in the Lords; prorogation, 65 


Steady support of government by the 
Parhament of 1695, 121 


Parliament of 1698, strength of parties 


in, vin 127. Dauscontent at William 
III’s delay in Hgjland, 142 Choice 
of a Speaker, fZ, 144 Election of 
Sir Thomas Littleton, 144 Resom- 
tion for the reduction of tHe army to 
7000, 147  =Faulure of the Ministry 
to yescind ghe resolution, 152 Vari- 
ance between the House of Comrgons 
and the Mimstry, 159162 Tyran- 
nical conduct of the House, 164 The 
Bill fer disbanding army passes 
the Commons, 165 Debate in the 
Lords, the Ball passed, 165 Resolu- 
tion carned in the Lords 1n favour of 
refaiging the Dutch guards, 170 
Wilham’s message to the Commons, 
172 = The preyious question carned, 
173. Address to the King, 174. 
Discesston on naval admunistration, 
176, 178 Clause for the appoint- 
ment of Commissioners to take ac- 
count of property forfeited in Ireland, 
the Lords demur, 179. Prorogation, 
179. Proceedings on the establish. 
ment of the Scottish Company for 
colonizing Danen, 212 Assembles 
in Nov. 1699, 246 Intemperate ad- 
dregs of the Commm@s to the King 
247. Attack on Somers, 247 
On Burnet, 249. Secon attack 
on Somers, 251—-254 Proceed- 
ings on the report of the ©om- 
mission on Irish forfeited es- 
tates, 255 Remuneration to the 
Coimnmussioners who signed the report, 
261 Gir Richard Levinge sent to the 
Tower, the Resumption Bull, 262. 
Extravagant grang to the Duke of 
Orménd, 266. The Resumption Bull 
tacked to the Land Tax Bull; undft- 
nation in the Hougp of Peers, 267 
Amendments carried by them, re. 
yect&d by the Commons, 269. V10- 
lence of the House of Commons, 270 
Conferences between the Houses, 272, 
273. The Lords give way and pase 
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the Bull, 275. Motion in the Com- 
mons for the removal of Lord Somers 
from office, 277 Its defeat, 278 
Prorogation, 279 Dissolution, 294 

Parhament of Ireland, summoned by 
James II, in 1689, 1v 210—213 
Passes the Tolera n Act, 215 Con- 
fiscates the property of Protestants,216 

Parliament (Insh), of 1692, assembles, 
its comPosition and muted powers, 
vi 377 Rejects the Act of “ioe 
ment, appoints Committee of 

, 378, 379 

Parhament, Scotch, constitution of,1 96 
Parhament ot 1685, its subserviency 
to James IIS 69 Enactsehe sta- 
tute against conventicles, 70° As- 
sembles in 1686, 375 Its refrac- 
tory spint, 375 Representatives of 
towns, 376. Adjourned, 380. Jhe 
Parhament of 1689, factions 1n, 1v. 
363 Passes the Act of Incapacita- 


tion, 364 Refuses supplies, 365 
Adjourred, 881. Re assemblés in 
1690, v 320 # Factiousness and 


venality of the leading statesmen, 
321 Government obtains a majority, 
322 Votes supphe>s, 323 Restores 
the ejected Presbyterian ministers, 
825 Settles the church constitu- 
tion, 825--328 Settles the question 
of church ¢patronage, 329 Adjourns, 
336 Re-assegnbles in 1693, vi, 388 
Its unexpected moderation, 390 
Meets Sn 1695, vu. 199 Procead- 
ings in regard to the Glencoe mas- 
sa¢re,202 204 Votes supply, 209 
Beets in the autumn of 1696, passes 
Acts for the security of Government, 
Act for the setthng of Schools, 415. 


Passes an Act incorporating a Com- , 


pany to carry out Paterson's scheme, 
vin. 204 Powers given to = Com- 
pany, 205 

Pérution T reaty, the first, vin 128 
Unreasonable qutcry against, 129-— 
135 The second Partition Treaty, 186 

Pascal Blane, 1. 314 

Pasquimades, n 530 

Paterson, William, his plan of a Na- 
tional Bank, vu. 128 His fruitless 
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projects, vin. 196 His intimacy wrth 
Fletcher of Saltoun, 197 fopulanty 
of his schemes in Scotland® 198, 199 
Proposes the colonization of Darien 
by Scotland, 201—-204 His exam- 
nation before the House of Commens, 
214 . His obptinate self-delusion, 214. 
Sails. for America, 216 His disas- 
trous failure, 225 
Patrick, Simon, preacher at St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, 1 344 Takes part 
in éhe cogference with Roman Cathohe 
divines, 1.407 Huisshare in resisting 
the reading of Je#thes II ’s Declaration, 
¢ au. 82 A member of the Ecclesia:- 
tical Commission, v 96 Employed 
to re-write the Collects , his s‘yle, 
102, 103, and note Made Bishop of 
Chichester, 113 Translated to the 
See of Lily, vi 44 
Pauperism, diminution of, 1 437, note 
Payne, Neville, a Jacobite agent, v 317 
Fhes to Scotland, 334 Seized and 
examined by toiture, his firmness, 
335 
Pearson, John, Bishop of Chester, 1. 
344 His death, un 343 
Pechell, Dr John, Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge University, 11 13. Be 
haviour of Jeffreys to, 14 
Pecufiars, Court of, » 345 
Felham, Henry, Parliamentary corrup- 
tion under, v 176 
Pemberton, counsel for the bishops, 11. 
11,114 
Pembroke, Thomas Herbert, Earl of, 
collects the Wiltshire milf to oppose 
Monmouth, i: 171 Removed from 
the Sord Lieutenancy of Wiltshire, 
nf&’ 60 Pfeeent at thé coronation of 
William and Mary, 1v 122. Placed 
«at the head of thetAdmuralty, v 179. 
One of the Council of Nine, #29. 
Appointed Lord Priwy Seal, vi. 190 
Appointed one of the Lords Justices, 
vu 190. His part in the debate on 
Fentick’s attaRider, 393,396. Eng- 
lish negotiator at Ryswick, 423 Ap- 
pointed President of the Council, vii. 
181. Joms in the remstance of the 
Peers to the Resumption Bull, 268 
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Pendergrass warns Portland of the as- 
sassination plot, vi 293 His inter- 
view wth Wilbam IIL, 294. His 
evidence, 303 

Penn, William, 1. 80. His influence 

, with James I1.,81 His high repu- 
tation, 82 His character, 83 Con 
ducts the bargain fer the rgnsom of 
the Taunton young ladies, 235, 236, 
and note. His presence at the execu- 
tion of Cornish, 247 At the burning 
of Elizabeth Gaunt, 249° His ser- 
vices to James Il ,483 eHis ptoposal 
of equivalents, R01 At Chester, 11. 
26 Negotiates with the Fellows of 
Magdalene College, 30, 31, and nof&, 
Advises a Jacobite invasiq of Eng- 


land, v 218 Examined by the 
Pnvy Councal, 231 Held to bail, 
232. Takes part in a Jacobite 


conspiracy, 357. Informed against 
by Preston, vi 21 Warrgt 1- 
sued against, 24  .His fhght, his 
wnterview with Lord Sidnev, 31 Par- 
doned, his faithlessness, 52 

Fenne, George, 11 236, note 

Pepys, Samuel, his report on the Eng- 
hsh Navy, 1. 310, 317, note His 
account of Bristol, 348 » His travel 
ling adventures, 388 Huis admuinis- 
tration of the Admiralty, 1 21, m 
116, 201 €xaminea as Witness 
against the bishops, 116 

Pepysian Library, ballads in, 1 299, 
note, 317, note, nu. 210, note, 358 
Maps of London in, 1 365, note 
MSS jn, 1 190, note 

Perth, James D: ummgnd, Earl of, Chan- 
cellor of Scotland, 1 869 ° Aposta- 
tises, 376 Supports the® policy of 
James If, 382, &f 350 “Retires 


from Edinburgh, 350 is attempted , 


flight, 352 ise@ to the Dukedomn 
© by James III , vin 288 ° 
Peter the Fist, Czar of Muscovy, his 
visit to England, vu. 69 Surprise 
excited by lis character, 72. His 
on for ma¥itime pa®uits, 73 
Interest felt for him in England, his 
mterevurse with Wilham IIL, 75. 
Lodges &t Deptford, 75. Hus inter- 
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| Burnet; his aihy habita, 
76. Visits Portsmouth , his depar- 
ture, 78 e 
Peterborough, Henry Mordaunt, Earl of 
author of Halstead’s “ Succinct Ge- 
nealogies,” 1. 269, note Converted 
to Popery, 1. 453 Appointed Lien- 
.enant of Norgbamp’onshire, 11. 63 
His suit agafmst Willams, 78. Im- 
peached, v 139 
“¢ Petition of Right,” 1 88.° Violated by 
Charles I , 89 
Petre, Fatger, 1.315 Refused a dis- 
pensation by the Pope, 344 ‘F§rcon- 
nel’s intrigues with, 414, A pnvy 
councillor, u1 52 
Petty Sir William, 1 ®293, note His 
Pohtica] Anthmetic, 350, note One 
of the fowmders of the Royal Society, 
426 His statement of labourers’ 
ewages, 430 His settlement at Ken- 
mare, 1¥ 142 
Philip’s Norton, skirmish at, 1 178 
Pilgwimages, advantages of, 1.7. From 
Myland to Rome, 9 
Piracy 1n the Indian Ocean, vni 239 
Pitt, William, instance of his disinter- 
ested patriotism, vi 159 
Place Bill, vi 349, 353,354 Nega- 
tived by Wilham III, vn 104, 106 
Rejected by the Commons, 155 
Placemen, true principles of their ad- 
mission to Parhament@vi 350, 352 
Plantagenets, their greatness, 1. 14 
Plowden, Francis, iv 212 One of the 
¢ Lords Justices appointed by Janes II. 
for Ireland, vi: 101 
Pococke, Edvard, 1. 344 : 
Pole, Reginald, m 18 7 
Pollexfen, counsel for Baxter, 11. 67 
Counsel for the bishops, m1. 111, 114. 
Appointed Chief Justice of Common 
Pleas, iv 23 
Polwarth. Lord (Sr Patnck Hume), u. 
1?7. Takes part in Argyle’s expedi- 
tion to Scotland, 129 Hos disputes 
with Argyle, 130,133 Escapes to 
the Continent, 136. Joins Wilham 
TIL at the Hague, 1. 196. Attends 
meeting of Scotchmen in London, 353, 
Joins the opposition to Government at 
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Edinburgh, iv. 364, aauined to 
the Peerage, vi. 390. Made Lord 


Chancellor of Scotland , gives the 
casting vote for the execution of 
Thomas Aikenhead, vn. 418 

Pomponne, his sharein the conversation 
with Portland on the Spanish Succes- 
sion, vill 103, 10#* 

Ponet, Bishop, an English Reformer, 1 52 

“ Pope, burping of the,” m1 126, vit. 
293 

Popish Plot, i. 242, 247. 


regard to, 268 
Porte. George, a Jacobite adventurer, 
vi, 197. Heads a Jacobite not, 214. 
Admitted to Barclay’s assassination 
plot, 284 —294, Arrested,”.301 
Gives evidence agaimst his confede- 
rates, 303, 345 His dealings with 
the agents of Fenwick,345 Gives in- 
formation of the mtngue, 346 * ¢ 
Porter, Sir Charles, one of William III ‘s 
Lords Justices for Ireland, v. 311 
Signs the treaty of Limerick, vi .69, 
108 
Portland, Earl of, afterwards Duke (W1l- 
liam Bentinck), his fidelity to Wilham 
Ill, nn 427. His, mission to 
England 1n 1687, 446. Letter of Wii- 
ham to him, m 186. His conversa- 
tion with Burnet, 393 cAppoimted 
Groom of the Stole, 1v 25, Raised to 
the peerage,425 Accompanies Wil- 
ham to Ireland,® 282. His Dutch 
cavalry af the battle of the Boyne, 
257. Accompanies William to Hol- 
land, yi.1. Sent to consult Sir Wilham 
Temple, 381. His conduct in the 
matter of the East India Company, 
vu. 182 Sent to summon Bouvufflers 
to surrender Namur, 228 Proposed 
grant of Crown Lands in Wales to, 
277. Receives information of the as- 
passination plot, 33. Sent to Eng- 
land by Wilham to raise money, 333 
His meetings with Bonfflers, 429, 
430. les the®erms of peace, 431 
Sent Ambassador to France, v1.78 
His deportment towards Wilham YL, 
79. His jealousy of the Eurl of Al- 
bemarle, 80. His embassy in Pe — 


Re-acten in 
¢€ | 
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POWIS 


81. Splendour of his equipage, 83. 
Impression on the French people, his 
personal popularity, §5. ‘Reception 
by the King, 86. His demand for 
the removal of James II’s Court 
from St. Germains, 87, 88 Remos- 
strates against the countenance given 
to assfssins, 8§. Annoyances caused 
by the presence of the Court of St 
Germains, 91 His silence on the sub- 
ject of the Spanish Succession, 92— 
102 His discussion with Pomponne 
and” Tore¥, 1083—105 Applies to 
William for instrgctions, 105 His 
answer to the French negotiators, his 
farewell interview with Lewis XIV , 
honour# paid to him, 107 His sullen 

« behaviour to Wilham III,117 Com- 
missioner for signing the Treaty of 
Loo, 138. His continued hostihty to 
Albemarle, 183 Repels the Kings 
advinces, 184 Retires from Court, 
185 His presence at the death-bed 
of William IIL, 303 

Portman, Sir William, takes Monmouth 
prisoner, 196 Joins Wilham Prince 
of Orange, 10. 247 

Portocarrero, Cardinal, his mtrigues at 
Madnid intbehalf of the French, be- 
comes Prime Minster, vir 188. His 
infidehty and hypocrisy, 189, 190. 
Practises on the kifig’s superstition, 
194 

Port Royal, destroyed by an earthquake, 
viw 302 

Portsmouth, James II at, in 25 

Portsmouth, Duchess of,1 217,868, i 3. 
Her conduct during the last illness of 
Charieg IT , 5, 9 

Post Office, profits of, assi to James, 
Dake of Yow ? 8300 hia of, un- 
der Charles IT , 401. ,, Revenue of, 402 

Ponésin, French, CimbaSador, ordered {p 
lefve England, vi 289—291 

Powell, Sir John, 1. 511.” One of the 
judges at the bishops’ tral, in. 
110. Dehvers hig opinion, 119. Dis- 
missed, 156 Restored to the Bench, 
1v 23. Presides on Anderton’s trial, 
vi. 42 - 

Powis, Sir Thomas, Solicitor General, in 
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POWIS 


338. Appointed Attorney General; [| Pri 


conducts the prosecution of the bishops, 
ui. 100, 113, 118 Carnes news of 
their acquittal to Sunderland, 123 
Counsel for Fenwick, vu 376 

fF owis, William Herbert, Earl of, n 300 
Made a Privy Counaillor, 340. His 
advice to James M, 402? Attends 
James to Ireland, 1v 173. Made a 
Knight of the Garter at St. Germans, 
v1 233 

Powle, Henry, 1 $37, 3865. _ Chosen 
Speaker of the Housd® of Commons, 
367 ® 

Poynings, Lord Deputy of Ireland, gta- 
tute of, vi 378 

Prerogative of early English*ings,1 29 
How hmuited, 30 Stretched by Eliaa- 
beth, 65 

Presbyterianism, established by the Long 
Parhament, 1 164 

Presbyterians, their mode of wSrship, 1 
54 Favourable to Richard Cromwell, 
145 Coalesce with the Royalists, 149 

Presbyterians, Scotch, their hostility to 
other Protestant Churches, iv 303, 


and note. Disgust felt in England at . 


their intolerance, v1 193 
Press, censorship of, 1 162 Abolished, 
vi 167. Effect of its liberation, 234 
—236 
Preston, Richafd Graham, Viscount : 
his letter to Lurd Halifax from Panis, 
1 287, note. Secretary of State for 
Scotland, 1 87 His moderate coun- 
sel to James II, 297. Made Lord 
Lieutgnant of Cumberland and West- 
moreland, 11 60 e Appomted Lord 
President of the Council, 233 One of 
the es A of Fiyeg 247 = The head 
of the Jacobite conspiracy, w 220, 
357 = Intru with papers from St» 
Germains, 360, 36%, note. Arr€sted, 
364 His tral and convictidh, vi 
18, 19 — His conressions, 20—22 
Pardoned, 33. His translation ot 
Boethius, 34 e.° 
Prideaux, Dr Humphrey, 1 M44. Dean 
of Norwich, 1 88 
Prideaux. Edmund, byys his liberation 
from Jeffreys, n 232 
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PYRENEES 
ature, right of, not sanctioned 
by Scripture, 1 73 * 
Printing, invention of, 1.47. Ranty of 
presses in the reign of Charles II, 
406, and note 
Prior, Matthew, his early intimacy with 
Charles Moptague, un 460 His 
ballad again Coningsby, vi. 376, 
note. Hhs Ode on the taking of 
Namur, vn 229 Hg letter to Ver” 
non, 364 Secretary to the Enghsh 
degation at Ryswick, 423 Secretary 
®of Le#&tion at Paris under the Duke 
of Portland, vin 82 AneSdote of 
his conversation with Portland, 83. 
Attentions paid tg him mn Pans, 86 
Takes the part of Albemarle against 
Portland, 183 
Privy Council, 1, 219 
Procopius, bis marvellous account of 
® Britaiy,1 5 
Psalmanazar, George, his account of 
highway robbery in the South of 
-€rance, vii. 110, note 
Pulton, Andrew,a Roman Catholic di- 
vine, 11 366, note 
Puritans, dissatisfied with the Reforma- 
tion, 1 61 Become republican, 62. 
Their strength, 62 Support Queen 
Elizabeth, 63, and note Therr separa- 
tion frem the Church widened, 76, 
81 Their extrema, attashment to 
the Old Testament,83 ‘lhe gloomy” 
*fanaticism, 84 heir settlements in 
America, 95. Incu® general hatred 
and contempt, 166, 170. Their aus- 
tenity, 167. Hypocrites amqng them, 
172 Bersecution ‘of, 183 They 
antipathy to polite literature, 414 
Puritan soldiers, character of, 1 125, 
126 Their objects, 136 Conspne 
against Richard Cromwell, 148 Die « 
visions among them, 150. Ther 
temper on the @re of the Restoration, 
154 Their reception of Charles IL, 
156 Disbanded, 160 
Pusignan, Brigadier, 1y 172, Killed 
before Londonderry, 205 
Pym, John, mpeachment of, 1. 112 
Pyrenees, Treaty of the, vi. 97 


b 


Reculgtors of corporations, 
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« QUAKERS ‘ 


UAKERS, original, i. 171 * Under 
James IT, i: 78,79 Provisions of 
the Toleration Act respecting, iv &6, 
89 Their losses in the Irish out- 
break, 166 Origin and early history 
of the sect, vi. 29, 30 See Fox, 
George . 
Queensbury, Wilham pee Duke of, 
n. 368. His fallin Jamesel] 's favour, 
* 370  Disipissed from his employ- 
ments, 381 Arrives in Scotland, 
iw 294 His proceedings in a Con- 
vepntign, 298 : 
Quiros, Don Francisco mee de, 
Spanish negotiator at Ryswick, vu 
423 Discoversythe provisions of the 
Treaty of Loo, vin 139 ‘6 


ACINE, accompanies Léwis XIV. 
on his campaign, vi 277 
Radelhiffe, Dr. John, : 384, wi,156* ¢ 
Ramsay’s regiment, iv 369, 376 
Raphael, cartoons of, iv 58 
Rapin de Thoyras , his account of Wil- 
ham IIL’s voyage, 11 220 
“ Rapparees,” 1v 165 
Ray, John, 1 426 
Reading dismissal of magistgates at, 1. 
70 =©Skirmish at, 280 
Recoinage. See Currency 
Recuomage Act, vu 273 « 
Redbridge, the affair of, vu 98 
Reform, Parliaméntary, proposals ‘on in 
1692, 1. 343—349 
Reformation, early efforts for,1 46 A: 
sisted by the invention of printing, 
od Jn England, 51 eee 


e Puritans, 61 
, al English, 1 52. Thevs lean- 
ing towards Calvinism, 81, 106 
Regency, scheme of debate by the 
Lords, 11 374 Its inconsistency, 
377 And inexpediency, 378 Re- 
jected by a mayoni@y of two, 380 
Board of, Ie 
52. Their ill success, 52, 70 
Remonstrance, the, #110 
Reat increase of, 1. 331 e 
Reresby, Sir John, ni. 250 
Restoration, the, 1. 155. Changes under, 
186—190 
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ROCHESTER 


Resumption Bull, the, vin. 262. Tacked 
by the Honse of Commons to the 
Land Tax Bull, 267 Thee Lords’ 
Amendments rejected by the Com- 
mons, 269—272 Conferences, 273. 
The Bull passed, 275 

Revenue of England in 1685, 1. 298° 
Varioustheads of, 298, 299 

Revolution of 1688, effects of, 1.116 
Its peculrar character, i. 404, Bene- 
fits derived from, 408, 412 

Rhynsault, story of, 1 215, and note 

Rice, Stephen! Irish Chief Baron, 111 
167, 1v 135. Hisgnission to James 
If and Lewis XIV , 159 

Richard I , 1. 14 

Richard IIIs; his usurpation submitted 
+o by the Church, v 69 

Richelieu, reduces the Huguenots to 
submission, n 262 Confirms the 
Edict of Nantes, 267 

Richmofd, Duke of, joins in the resist- 
ance of the Peers to the Resumption 
Baill, vin 269 

Riddell, captor of Argyle, nu. 137 

Ridley, Bishop, 1 52 

Right, petition of, 1 88 

‘Rights, Bill of, v 16 Rejected by the 
Commons, 48 Lost, 19. Passed, 
clauses against Popery, 126 Settles 
the Djspensing Power, 128 

Righits, Declaration of, ¥ 17 

Roads, badness, of, 1n the tune of Charles 
II,1 387—391 

Robarty a Swiss servant of the Duke of 
Leeds, vu 184 Ho flight, 187 

Robertson, Alexander, 1v 38 De- 
feated by Mackay, at St Johnston’s, 
387 

Rochester, ‘John eVilmot, Karl of, u 
434 . 

fochester, Lawrence Hyde, Earl of, his 
chiracter, 1 264 ists the Exelu- 
sion Bill, 268 Huis conduct 1n office, 
286 Removed from the Treasury, 
288 Denounced by Halifax, un. 4. 


Lord Prgsidenteat es I1’s acces- 
sion, | Appointed Lord Treasurer, 
2t His embarrassment in regard to 


Roman Catholic compliances, 46. 
Sits on the trial of Delamere, 


TRVEY 


ROMAN CATHOLIC 


293 His advice to James, 296 His 
intrjgue in favour of Catharine Sedley, 
$25 His loss of influence, 329 — 
404 Made Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioner, 351. Attempt to convert him 
to Popery, 406 Hts conferences with 
Popish divines, 497 His interview 
with Barillon, 408 His ee his 
conversation with the King, 409 
His dismission, 410, 411 Unwor- 
thily regarded as a martyr for the 
Church, 412 Effectg of his dismis- 
sion, 417 Lord Lieutenant of 
Hertfordshire*1 62 His proposal 
for calling a Parliament, 245 @ His 
speech in the Couneil of Lords, 263 
Speaks in favour of a regency 374 
Takes the oath of allegiance to Wil- 
lam UiI, iv 34 Employed to 
mediate with the nonjuring Bishops, 
vi 35 His dishke of the Mail- 
boroughs’ influence over Princess 
Anne, 174 Made Pnvy Councillor, 
190. Manages the conference with 
the Commons, in the question of 
naval affairs, 314. Supports the 
Bill for regulating State Trial» 
vu =-:101 Resists .Fenwick's at- 
tainder, 393 Brings forward the sub- 
Ject of the Scottish colonization scheme, 
vir 213 @ ° 
Roman Catholic clergy, their influence 
in the amalgamation of races, 1 23 
In the abolition of slavery, 25 
Roman Catholic religion, social *benefits 
of, 1 23 Equalising tendencies of, 
24.@ Hatred of, in England, 240 
Ferment against, 244 ® 
Roman Catholic country g&.tlemen, 1m 
66, 69%note «? ° 
Roman Catholic divineg, overmatched 
by Protesta&t wrgers, u 365, 
@ Roman Catholics, their principle of re- 
sistance ¢o Sovereigns, 1 60 At- 
tached to the Royahst Party, 106 
Canses of same to, m England, 1. 
259, Why di&redited, 280 Muder- 
ate section of, 299 Vholent party of, 
801. Question of removal of disabil- 
ities fuyn, 497 Wndue employment 
of, by James IL, 499 
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Romans 1n Britain, 1 4 

Rome, Church of, benefits of, in daak 
ages, 1 23, 24. Becomes obstructive 
to progress, 49 Its tenets, 54. 
Uniformity of its services, 54 

Rome, Court of, its policy, 1. 40 <Ad- 
vise3 moderation to James II, 264, 
274. Reprobates Lewis XIV.’s con- 
duct to the Huguenots, 269 e 

Rome, Saxon pilgrimages to,i 9 9 En- 
ghsh embassy at, ». 526. Pnvi- 

» leges,of ambassadors in, ir 174 
Report of Wilham IIT’s ded¥p arrives 
at, v 277 

Romney, Earl of (Henry Sidney), m. 141. 
His conversation &vith Halifax, 142 
“Transcnibes the mvitation to Wilham 
Prince sof Orange, 146 Arrives in 
Holland, 180 His intngue with 


‘ qty Sunderland, 184 One of the 


ord® Justices for Ireland, v 311 
Succeeds Shrewsbury as Secretary of 
eState, 356 His interview with Penn, 

“#1 31 Made Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
lind, 191, 376 Adjourns the Par- 
hament, 379 Hisrecall,380 His 
display of firewoks m St James’s 
Park, Vir 243 Grant of forfeited 
Irish property to him vin 257 

Ronquillo, Spamsh ambassador, lis 
house plundered by rioters, m 301. 
His account of Jairgs Il ’$ conduct ip 
Leland iv 23% 

Rooke, Sir Geoige, Reay Admiral, escorts 
William III to Hollan® vi 1. Leads 
the flotilla at the battle of La Hogue, 
247. np the Smyrmf fleet, vin 
38 . Attacked by the French, escap@s, 
389 His evidence before the Com- 
mons, 94 His dispute with Lord 
Orford, vin 180 

Rookwood, Ambrose, his share in the 
assassination plot, vi» 284. Arrested, 
297. His tnal, 313. Execution, 
313 . 

Rose Tavern, the, meetings of Whig 
members at, vu. 368 

F%sen, Count of, uccompames James 
II. to Ireland, 1v 172. Commands 
the troops besieging Londonderry, 
194. Returns with James to Publ.a, 
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ROSES 
204. Resumes the command of the 
siege of Londonderry, 237 His bar- 
ty, 238, 239, Recalled to Dub- 
hin, 240. Recalled to France, v 215 
Roses, Wars of the,1 21 Destruction 
of great houses in, 39 
Rosewell, Thomas, u 482 
Ross, Lord, 1v. 310 Artonfederate of 
Montgomery, v 317. trays his 
© conspiracy, 382 
Roundheads, designation of, 1. 104 
The party, how composed, 106 Ther 


argompnts, 108. Their dispf.es with 
the ahers after the Restoration, 
161—166 


Royal Society founded, 1 422 
Royalists, m the Long Parhamenf,«1 
103. Dussatisfied with Charles II, 
195—197 Their aversion fo a stand- 
ing army, 304 
Reyston, military exactions at, yu 144° 
Rumbold, Richard, u 104. Accompa- 
mes Argyle, 121 Takes the Castle 
of Ardkinglass, 133 Endeavonrs, fb 
support Argyle’s authority, 135. His 
capture, 143 Executed, 144. His 
justification of the Rye House Plot, 
145 ec 
Rump See Parliament, the Long 
Rumeey, John, his evidence against 
Cornish, 1. 246 ‘ 
Rupert, Prnce, his land and sea ser- 
“ vice, 1, 312 scientific pursuits, 
423 ~ ‘ 
Russell, Edwayd. ‘ See Orford, Earl of 
Russell, Edward (cousin to the above), 
joins Wellam Prince of Orange, 11. 
39 ¢ 
Russell, Lady Rachel, 1: 391, ‘v. 3. 
Her letter to Halifax, 33 Refuses 
to allow her son to be a candidate for 
« Middlesex, vu 246. Intercedes with 
Wilham IIL. m behalf of Lord Clan- 
carty, vin 31 € é 
Russell,< Lord Willams; his dealin 
with the French ambassador, 1. 237. 
Becomes a Privy Codheillor,252. His 
execution, 279. Attended by Burnet 
an his last: moments, u. 435. His at- 
tainder reversed, v.2. Inguiry into 
his trial, 140 
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SAINT VICTOR 


Rassia, insignificance of (tame of Charles 
II.) 1 206 Ignorance in regard to, 
wn the reign of Wilham Ill, vin 70 
Trade with, 71 Early English em- 
bassies, their description of the bar- 
barism of the court and capital, 71 
Barbarism of the Russian legations in 
England 72 

Rutland, John, Earl of, m 60. 
the rising 10 the North, 252 

Ruvigny, Marquess of See Galway, 
Earl of 

Rye House Plét, 1 278. Rumbold’s 
justification of, 1 144 

Rysyick, Congress of, questions of pre- 
cedence, and delays, v1 424—426. 
Terms agrted upon, 433 The treaty 


sgned, 437 


ABBATH, Judaical, adopted by the 
Puritans,1 84 
Sachever@ll, Wiltiam, 1m 365,1v 21 His 
clause of the Corporation Bull, v 146 
Sackville, Colonel Edward, a Jacobite 
agent, his interview with Marl- 
borough, vi 61 Forwards Marl- 
borough’s letter to Melfort, vu 134, note 
int Germains, m1 345 James II’s 
court at, wu®1, Its fanatigom and 
Jealousies, 4 
Sant Helena, insurrection at, against 
the Eust India Company, vi 140 
Saint Jameys’s Square,1 371 Nuisances 
in, 373 
Saint Luwis, order of, yn 19 
St Mawes, borough of, vin 296 
Saint Paul’s Cathedral, the rebyilding 
of, 1 365, Opened for public worship 
on the Thanksgiving Day, vn 442 
Saint Ruth, French, General, grrives at 
Limenck, vi. 80 Sends reinforce- 
«ments to Athlone, 86 , Thwarted by 
Tyrdonnel, 87 hus jealousy of Sars- 
field, 87. Retreats, 90 Determines 
to fight, 91. Guves battle at Aghnm, 
94 Killed an the battle, 95 
Saint Simon, Duke of vi. 276 His 
opinion of Lord Portland, vu. 28, 
428, note 
Saint Victor, aids the flight of thé Queen 
and Prince of Wales, m. 2 
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SALISBURY ’ SCHOMBERG y 
Salisbury, Wilham’s entry into, m 276 54.' .usiets on defending Limerick. 
Salisbury, James Cecil, Earl of, con- 301. Surprises the English artulle 


verted to Popery, n. 453. Conflict 
of his servants with the populace, 
125 Impeached, v 139 His sig- 
nature forged by Robert Young, vi. 
255 

Salisbury, John, ed¥tor of the Flying, 
Post, vu 407 

Sancroft, Archbishop, attends at Charles 
IL’s death-bed, un 7 Consulted re- 
garding the papers left in the hand- 
writing of Charles J] ® 298. ° Declines 
an Ecclesiastyeal Commussionership, 
350 Meetings of prelates at his house, 
w 83 Draws up the petition of the 
bishops, 85 (See Bislsops, the Se- 
ven) His return to his palace after 
the acquittal, 105 His pastoral letter, 
129. His counsel to James II , 204, 
Assures James of his loyalty, 217 
His conversation with Jans, 233 
Presents a petition for the calling a 
Parliament, 244  Presides over the 
meeting of Lords at Guildhall, 295 
The head of the Royahst party, 333 
His plan for a Regency, 358, 359, 
note Absents himself’ from the Lords 
debate thereupon, 3742 Inconsistency 
of his principles, 374 Refuses to 
take the oath of allegiance to Wilham 
and Mary, 1? 33 His seclusion, 79 
Hus scrupies in regard to the cousecra- 
tion of Burnet, and weak conduct, 79 
Becomes a nonjuror, v 78 Bemains 
in his palace on sufferance, 163. 
Offegs of the Government to, yi 35 
His obstinacy, 40.2 Hyected fioin Lam- 
beth, 41 His anger, 41 | His hatred 
to the Established hark, 42. Pro- 
vides for a succfssion of non-juring 
prelates, 43, 44 His mame forged by 
Robert Youfig, 285 Regarded with 
aversion at the Court of St Gefmains, 
vu 4 

Sanctuaries, advantages of, 1 8 

Sarsfield, Patrick, at she battle of Sedge- 
moor, 1. 189. pulsed the Prince 
of Orange’s troops at Wincanton, 1. 
253 His birth and early career, iv. 
211 Is successes 1n Connaught, v 


304. His adininistration at Limerick, 
v1 78 His colleagues are jealous of 
hun, 87. Hits advice to avoid a hattle, 
91 Commands the reserve at Agh- 
rim, 96 Retreats to Limerick, 101. 
Despairs of dye defence, 104 His in- 
terview with Ruvigny, 105 His 
dispute with Ginkell, 110  Enhst& 
Insh volunteers for the French ser- 
evice, 113  Desertions from his regi- 
® ment 114. Scene at his geparture 
from Cork, 116 Destinea¥to take 
paitin the French invasion of Eng- 
land, 227 Duistypguishes himself at 
the battle of Steinkirk, 289. Mor- 
tally wounded at Landen, vu. 33 
Savile, H&nry, anecdote of, related by 
the Duke of Leeds, mn 186 
eS:woy, the, establishment of Jesuits in 
u 354 Privileges of, abolished, wu 
410 
SAwyer, Sir Robert, Attorney General, 1. 
8 Dismissed, 1 76 Counsel for 
the bishops, 111 Raises difficulties 
in regard to Wilham III's title, 338 
Called to account for his conduct in 
the prosecution of Sir Thomas Arm- 
strong, v 153—156. Elected for 
Cambridge University, 165 
Saxons in Britain, 1.4 Ther heathen- 
ism, 5 Their con¥ersion, 6 Pré 
° gress in civilsation, 9 Their strug- 
gle with the Danes? 1Q, Tyrannised 
over by the Normans, 18. Amalga- 
mated with the Normans, 16. Saxon 
colonists in Ireland, 1. 387 
Saxony, Elector of, his anreasonable de- 
mands in the alliance agaist Fiance, 
vi 269 Wilham IJ compounds with 
him, 274. His quarrel with Austria, 
vn 23 
Saxten, witness @gainst_ Lord Delamere, 
ny 294 
Scarsdale, Ear] of, 11 60 
Scheening, Saxon@finister, vi 274 His 
evenality, arrested by the Austrian 
authorities, vil 23 
Schomberg, Frederick, Count of, after- 
wards Duke, appointed Lieutenant of 
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@ SCHOMBEEG ‘ SEDLEY 
the Pnnce of Orange in his tion fairs of, during the Prince of Orange’s 


«to England, .195 Made a Kmght 
of the Garter, :1v 125. Prepares for 
the expedition to Ireland, v. 35. Hs 
popular qualities, 836 His interview 
with the House of Con mons, 37. 
Lands im Ireland, 45 Takes Carnck- 
fergus, 45 AdvanceP? arrives in the 
neighbourhood of the enemy,46 Com- 
position of hjs army, 48 His troops 
ill provided, 48 Detects a conspiracy 
among lis French troops, 50 Sier- 
ness agai demoralisation of his: English 
troop#' 52 His pradence and skill 
under difficulties, 54 Retires to Lis- 
burn, 55 Opimass of his conduct, 56 
Takes Charlemont, 217 Has opinton 
against fighting at the Boyne, 261. 
His death, 266 
Schomberg, Meimhart. See Leinster, 
Duke of g =m 
Sclater, .dward, his double apostasy, 1 
340, 341 
Scotch Covenanters (time of ArgyJt’s 
expedition), their fanaticisin, nu 131, 
132 
* Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence Dis- 
played,” v 337 c 
Scotch refugees in Holland, 1 113,117 
Their unreasonable conduct, 118, 119 
Scotch soldiers, mutiny of, at dpswich, 
iv. 39, 40 Surrender at discretion, 
“ 43 
Scotland, its union of Crowns with Eng- 
land, 1. 65.¢ Charatter of the popula- 
tion, 67 Effects of the Uniun, 68 
Reformation in, 69 Turbulence of 
e@the people, 96 Their rel€ous feel- 
ings, 97. Charles I’s war with, 99 
Recognition of Charles II by, 134 
Congueied by Cromwell], 135 Under 
Charles I1.,191 Prelacy in, 192 
Under the yovernment of James, Duke 
of York, 281 Stdbe of (1686), n 
367—_ Parties in the Council, 368 
Favour shown to Roman Cathoucs, 
370. News frort, intercepted by 
James II., 380 Arbitrary Govegu- 
ment in, 3880—882 Partial tolera- 
taon under James II, 465 Sympathy 
for the Seven Biuhops, 11 106 = Af- 


e 


Scourers, 


invasion, 350 Violence of the revo- 
lution in, 1v 256. Grnevance§, 257. 
Elections, 258 Episcopal clergy 
“rabbled,” 260 Proposed legislative 
union with England, 263 Prosperity « 
of, under Cromwell, 264, and note 
Cominerfial relftions with England, 
265 Motives of the advocates for a 
Union, 267 A Union of Churches 
would have been injurious, 268 
Strength of religious parties, 271, 272 
Religious obStinacy, and want otf po- 
litical morality, 284 Affans of 
(1690), v 316 Eeclesiastical anar- 
chy, 323, 324 Settlement of Church 
affairs, 325—329 General acquies- 
eence therein, 336 Complaints of 
the Episcopahans, 337 And of the 
extreme Presbyterians, 338 Meeting 
of the General Assembly of the Church, 
343 “State of, in 1692, v1 194. The 
Highlanders take an oath to live 
peaceably, 200 Disputes of the Ge- 
neral Assembly with the civil govern- 
ment, 388 State of (1697), vn 415 
The Act for the settling of Schools, 
and its effects, 415 Bigotry and ciu- 
elty of the Privy Council, 416 Eager 
adoption of Paterson's scheme for the 
colonization of Danen, yn1 201—204 
Shares rapidly subscribed for, 205 
Poverty of the country at that time, 
206 Indignation at the resistance of 
the English Parhament to the colom- 
zation scheme, 214 Rejoicings on 
the. successful establishmenteof the 
colony, 220 Seéond expedition, 221 
Petition te the King, on receiving news 
of thefailure of the fimt expedition, 
236 ¢Union with England the object 

° of Wilham HI’s anxiety” 1n his last ill- 
nes, 299 : 


Scott, ‘Dr Juhn, visits Jeffreys m the 


Tower, v 26 A member of the 

Ecclesiastical Commission, 99, 100 

14.375 ‘ ry 

Sedgemoor, un 182 Battle of, 186-- 
190 Conflicting accounts, 191, note 

Sedley, Cathar See Porchester, 
Countess of 
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SEDLEY 


Sediey, Sir Charles, n 323 Hus speech 
on the civil list, v. 187 

Seldeng: 164 

“ Self-denying Ordinance,” 1, 122 

Settlement Act of (Ireland), Tyrcon- 
rel’s agitation for its repeal, i: 402 
Debates in the Jacobite Insh Parha- 
ment, 1v 217. Registance, of James 
If, 220 The Bull for its repeal car- 
ned, 221 

Seymour, Sir Edward, u 88,89 His 
speech on corrupt elections, 91. Sen- 
sation prodaced themby, 92 His 
speech against the augmentation of 
the army, 276° Joms Wilham Prince 
of Orange, mu: 247 His advic® to 
William, 249 Left m gommand at 
Exeter, 252 His position in the 
House of Commons, 367. Leader of 
the Tory party,iv 31 Takes the 
oath of allegiance to William and 
Mary, 34 Supports the Gogernment 
in 1ts measures for the preservation of 
Ireland, 233 Defends the Hunger- 
ford Commissioners, v 143 Ap- 
po:nted Commissioner of the Treasury, 
v1 190 His contest with his col- 
leagues for precedence, 191 Hae 
speech on foreign officgrs, 811 Re- 
sists the Triennial Bill, 356, vu 
102, 103. His dealings with the 
East India Gompany, vn 100 = Dis- 
missed from office, 131 Loses his 
election for Exeter, 247 His speech 
against the Association, 318 His 
speeches against the attainder of Fen- 
wick, 375, 880 Elected, in his ab- 
senc® for Exeter, (1698), vui’ 126 
His violent speech on the*election of 
Speaker, 144 Has violént conduct 
in the Prosecutia? of Kirk@ for the 
death of his son, 236, His violeng 
harangue inthe Hpuse of Conymons, 
246 His mvectives against Somers, 
271. “Manager of the conference on 
the Resumption Bul amendments, 
272 

Seymour, ConwayPeon of th®preceding, 
his oeath from a wound received in a 
cuel, vin, 235 

Shadwell his represeftation of a mili- 


SHC WER 
tarydop, vi 68. His “ Sfockjob bere,” 
333 


Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Coopeé, 
Earl] of, his character,1 221 De- 
clares against the Declaration of In- 
dulgence, 231 Opposes Danby’B ad- 
ministration, 234 Made President 

po the Couggil, 252. Resigns Ins 
seat, 263, @ His opposition to Govern- 
ment, 269 Flhes to Holland, hie 
death, 279. His hous® in Aldersgate 
_ treet, 369 
tales, Henry, Commussary-General fo 
Wilham III’s army in Ire, his 
speculations, v 48 Recalled at the 
request of Parhament, 130 

Shavp, John, Dean 8 Norwich, 1 344 

reaches against the pretensions of 
the Chearch of Rome, the Bishop of 
London required to suspend him, n 

e 347 His sermon before the House of 
Comrffons, 11 381. Visits Jeffreys n 
the Tower, v 25 A member of the 
gcclesiastical Commission, 96. Mace 
"Archbishop of York, vi 45 

Sheffield, 1 355 

Sheriffs, List of, for 1638, 1 66 

Sheilock, Dr Wilham,1 344. Incurs 
the dispfeasure of James II, 346. 
Takes part in the consultations of the 
London clergy, u: 82 His plan for 
negotiating with James I}, 356 A 
nonjuror, v 82, 83.@ Mate Dean of 

“, st Paul’s, vi 65 Change in his 
opinions, 46 Takes the oaths, his 
pamphlet, 48 Outery®of the Jaco- 
bites against, 48 And of the Whigs, 
50 Lampoons on, 53, noté 

Shieldg, Alexander, accompanies i) 
second expedition to Darien, vi 221. 
His death, 228 

Ship-money, resisted by Hampden, de- 
ciared legal by the judges, 1. 94 
Levied mgorougly, 99 

Shdrt, Dr. Thomas, attends Charles II. 
in his last 1llness, 1. 6,15 ° 

Shovel, Sir Cloudgley, 1.316 Escorts 
Wilham IIT to Ireland, v 233. Also 
%o Holland, vi 1 

Shower, Sir Bartholomew, m1. 6. Coun- 
sel against the bishops, 111. Counsel 
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SHREWSBURY 


for RookWood, vu 313. Cot set for 
“enwick, 376. Elected for Exeter in 
698, vin 126. His previous career, 
127 

Shrewsbury, Countess of, 1. 55, v. 
227 

Shrewsbury, Charles Talbot, Earl of, 1 
55 Dismissed OY eS II, from 
the Lord Lieutenancy of Staffordslure, 
56 Joins the revolutionary conspi- 
racy, 142 Gigns the invitation to the 
Prince of Orange, 147 Enters Bris- 
tol, 274, Bearer of the Mossagé fo 
Jamq™ from Windsor, 322 Secretary 
of State to William and Mary, 1v 20 
His dissensions with the Earl of Not- 
tingham, 66 Fecline of his poltaical 
influence, v. 145 Becomes a secret 
Jacobite, 184 His interview with 
Lady Marlborough, and with the 
Princess Anne, 196 His charagter, 
226, 227 His treasonablt corres- 
pondence with Jumes II, 228 Re- 
signs the Secretaryship, 229. us 
conduct after the battle of Beathy 
Head, 245 Brings forward the Trien- 
mal Bill, vi 355 Signs the protest 
against the censorship of the press, 
374. His communication’ with Mid- 
dleton, v1 12 Refuses the Secre- 
taryship of State, 96 His interview 
with Montgomery, 129 Accepts the 

- Seals, 431 eAppomted one of the 
Lords Justices, 199 His efforts fo 
raise money for tbe war, 333. Im- 
plicated uf Fenwick’s confession, 352 
His demeanour, 355 Retires from 
Londof, 356 Remonstyated with 

© by Somers and by the King, 357. 
Falsely accused by Matthew Snuth, 
leaves England, his remorse, 400, 
401 

Shrewsbury, Earls of, mu 54 

Sidney, Algernon, recgives money from 
France, 1.238 His execution, 379 
His' attainder reversed, v 4. Inquiry 
into his trial, 140 ¢ 

Sidney, Henry See Romney, Ear] of 

Skelton, Colonel Bevil, Enghsh envoy at 
Amsterdam, n. 126. His endeavours 
to prevent Monmouth from sailing, 
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SOLMES 


148,149 Engheh envoyat Versailles; 
his efforts to save James II., 11. 188 
Recalled and committed to th Tower, 
190 Appointed Lieutenant of the 
Tower, 267 
Skinners’ Company, their hall m Dow- 
gate, vi. 148 
Slane Castle, v. 254 
Sleat, Macdonald of. See Macdonald 
Sloane, 1 426 
Smith, Aaron, made Solicitor to the 
Treasury,siv 27 Examined by the 
Lords on ths commitment of Marl 
borough and Huntingden, vi 309. 
His influence with “ir John Trench~ 
wd, 385. Investigates the Lanca- 
shire plot, vu 145. His misman- 
agement, 149 His examination 
‘by the Lords, 154 Appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, vin 
237 
Smith, Adam, hrs alarm at the National 
Debt, vi 339 
Smith, Dr Thomas, m 20, 22. Ards 
James II’s attack on Magdalene Col- 
lege, Oxford, 22 
Smith, John, made Commissioner of the 
¢ Treasury, vu 131 
Smith, Matthew, a spy, vn 400 
Smith, Robert, his ‘ Dying Testimony,” 
v 341, note 
Smolletts Tobias , his representations of 
naval officers, 1 316 
Smuggling, Systematic, in 1698, vin, 51 
Smyrna fleet, plan for convoying, vi 
37 * Attacked and dispersed in Lagos 
Bay, 39 
Snatt;a nonjuring clergyman, a€sists in 
the absctution of Friend and Parkyns 
at Tybuta, vu. 311 
* Soho ,’t Monmouwk’s ory at“Sedgemoor, 
u. 186, and_ note 
Noho Square, 1.370 | 
Solmeg, Count of, occupies Whitehall, 
for the Prince of Orange,’ in. 324 
Commands the Dutch troops in Ire- 
land,v 35 Leads the charge at the 
battle «* the Boyue, 263. Left in 
command of William III’s forces in 
Ireland, 296 Commands the British 
at Stemnkirk, v1. 289. Fyr'is to sup- 
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SOMERS 


port Mackay’s division, 290. Outery 
against him, 293, Complaints against 
him 19 Parhament, 311,312. Kalled 
at Landen, vu 30 

Somers, John (afterwards Lord), jumior 
counsel for the Bishops, 112 His 
speech at the trial, 118 Enters Par- 
lament, 366 At the confergnce with 
the Lords on the question of declaring 
the throne vacant, 394, Frames the 
Declaration of Right, 400. Appointed 
Solicitor General, iv 24 Manager for 
the Commons of the Comferenceé in the 
case of Oates, v 13,14 Chairman 
of the Committe@on Corporations, 145 
His speech on the Bill declaring the 
Acts of the Parhament of 3689 valid, 
199. Conducts the prosecution of 
Preston and Ashton, v1 17 Attorney 
General, 318 Appointed Lord Keeper 
of the Privy Seal,387 His eminent 
qualities, vi 71 His convegsation 
and demeanour, 72 His patronage 
of merit, 73  Libels against him, 74, 
and note. Appointed one of the Lords 
Justices, 190 Promotes the recon- 
ciation of the Princess Anne with 
William 111,193 Takes part in the 
discussions on the Currengy,260 His 
proposed expedient, 265 Made Lord 
Chancellor,411 His pamphletagainst 
disbanding thearmy, known af“ The 
Balancing Letter,” qi 11—16 His 
retirement, for his health, to Tun- 
bridge Wells, 128 Receives a des- 
patch announcing the First Partition 
Treaty, 135 His representation to 
the Kify of the feeling of the courftry, 
136 Remonstrates with Wlham on 
his resolution to abandon England, 
150, 151 His spé&ch on tite Bill 
for disbanding the army, 166 Has 
rapid rise, andQnodegty , hatred of, by 
the violent Tory leaders, 239 eHis 
connexion with the proceedings of 
Wilham Kidd, 242—245 Parha- 
mentary attack upon, 248 Tnum- 
phant exculpatio® 248. Grant of 
Crown property Conferred on him, 
251. Parhamentary attack upon, 
258, 2 Rancour® of the Tory 
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SPAIN 
leader# towards him, 271 His pra- 
dent advice on the subject of the Re- 
sumption Bill, 274. UnsuccessfaP 
motion for his exclusion from office, 
277, 278 
Somerset, Charles Sevmour, Duke of, in. 
2 Assists at the coronation of Wil 
ham and Marggiv. 122 
Somerset, Edwird Seymour, Duke of, 
Protector, un 207 
Somersetshire , traditions°of the pea- 
try, 1.183 Ther valour at the 
battle of Sedgemoor, 189 ° i 
in, 224228 
Sophia, Princess, placed in the succes- 
sion of the crown, Vp? 
Soutb¢ Robert, 1 344 
Southampton, Thomas Wriothesley, Earl 
of, : 18% Joims in the resistance 
of the Peers to the Resumption Bill, 
evig 269 
Southampfon House, near Holborn, 1 
370 
gar a election for (1701), vin 
295 


Spain , the monarchy of, becomes abso- 


lute, 1 44 Becomes formidable to 
England, §3 State of (time of 
Charles If), 205 War with France, 


208 Horses from, 327, Feehng of, 
towards England, 1 38 The cout 
of, condemns Lewis XIV ’s conduct to 
the Protestants, 269 ® State of, in 
1692, vi 270. Méserable state of its 
ariny and navy (1694)q@u. g40 = Con- 
* duct of, in the peace negotiations, 
421—434. Expected vacancy of the 
crown, vil, 92. Magnitude and in- 
portange of the dominions at stake, 
93. Weakness of the empire,94 Its 
tendency to dissolution, 95 Supre- 
macy of Castile, 96. Candidates for 
the succession, the Dauphin, the Em- 
peror Leopold, Q7. The Electeral 
Pnifice of Bavaria, 99. Factions in 
the court of Madnd, 100. DiscuSmon 
regarding the Sucgession between the 
Duke of Portland and Lewis XIV’s 
Mifistera, 102—104. Proposals on 
the part of France, 106. Drscussions 
at Newmarket between William IIL 
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370 iINDOX 
SPANHEIN STOCKJOBBING 
and the Gount of Tallard, 14%—114 Stafford, Wilham Howard, Viscount, 
Renewed negotiations at Loo, the First executed, 1.270. His attander re- 


Partinon Treaty, 128—-135 The 
provisions become known to the Spa- 
niards, 138. Complications caused 
DY the death of the Prince of Bavaria, 
168. Renewed discussions, 185, The 
Second Partition Tapaty, 186 Riots 
m Madnd, 187 onsequent supre- 
macy of the French faction under 
Cardinal Fortocarrero, 188. Infor- 
mation received of the Second Parti- 
tion Treaty, 192. Sentynents* to- 
war{s Wilham I[/, 193. "Insulting 
message, 194. Suspension of diplo- 
matic relations between England and 
Spain, 195. Frevious quarrel en the 
subject of Darien, see Darien 
vanheim, Ezekiel; his sbaye in arrang- 
ing the rejoicings at the Hague tor 
Wilham TIL’s entry in 1691, 11,5, 
ke, Hugh, u. 3860. Enstributes 
Johnson’s Tracts, 361. Claims the 
authorship of the forged Proclamation 
against Papists, 1). 272. Asserts 
himself the contriver of the “ Insh 
nght,” 308 

yencer, Charles Lord (son of the Ea:l 
of Sunderland), ns enfry on public 
life, vin 4. Hus taste for books, and 
Whiggism, 5. Object of his policy, 6 
venser, Edmund, his opimon of Insh 
ballads, 1. 6@ 

res, destroyed bp the French, 1v. 128 
wat, Thomas, Bishop of Rochester, 1 
344. ‘An Ecclesiastical Commu 
sioner, un. 351. Reads the Deciara- 
tion ‘of Indulgence mn Westminster 
Abbey, 90. Remgns the Commis- 
sionership, 158 Sammoned by James 
II to a conference, 232. Takes the 
oath of allegiance to Willham, iv 38 
Assists at the coronation of Wilham 
and Mary, 122. Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioner under Wilham, w 98. 
Withdraws from the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, 98, Treasonable paper 
hidden in his palace, vi. 256. His 
character, 257. Arrested, 259.° His 
mnocence proved, 260 

adtholders of Holland i. 225 


versed, 1.99. Burnet’s exhortations 
to, 435 

sort Master of, See Dalrymple, Sir 

ohn 

Stamford, Earl of, a Parliamentary 
general , his defeat at Stratton, 1. 
119 

Stamford, Thomas Grey, Earl of, accused 
of participation in the Rye House 
plot, u. 289. Joins the rising for 
the Prince, of Orange in the North, 
11,252. Chairman of the “ Murder 
Committee,” v 14@. Entertains Wil- 
diam III at Bradgate, vu 241 

Standing armies, strong aversion to, in 
England, 1 257, vin. 8. Arguments 

* against them, 7—9. The arguments 
self-contradictory, 10 Lord Somers’ 
reply, 11—16. Contingency of a 
Freych invasion, 12. Reference to 
Grecian history, 13, and note. To 
the army of Hanmbal, 15 

Star Chamber, 1.92 Abolished, 101 

Stemkirk, battle of, vi 289-292. Fight 
between the French household troops 
and the British division, 290 French 
and allied losses ; moral effect of the 
victory, 291, 292 

Steward, Lord High, Court of the, un 
292, vi. 319 5, 

Stewart of Ballenach, iv. 367 

Stewart, James, his correspondence with 
the Grand Pensionary Fagel, 1. 525 
Avtached to the Whig-Jacobite party 
in Edinburgh, v. 331. His conduct 
as Lord Advocate 1n the poosecution 
of Themas Aikenhead, vu. 417 

Stewarts of Appin, iv. 331, 344, 384 

Stillingfleet, Edward, 1.844. His 
answer to the papers found in the 


ting of Charles 7I., n. 407. De- 
cpr against reading the Declarat: 

of Indulgence, mu. 83, A member 

of the Ecclesiastical Commission, v. 

A oar Bishop of Worcester, 113 

for Primacy, vi. 152 

Sturhng, plan of — Scotch’ Jacobites 

for secession to, 1v. 282, 291 
Stockjobbing, crigin of, yy. 332, and 
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STOREY 


Note. Was antenor to the National 
Debt, 333. Fluctuations in the Stock 
Exchenge, vin. 169 

Storey, Samuel, n. 241 

Stout, Quaker family at Hertford, en- 
deavour to fix a charge of murder on 
Spencer Cowper, vin. 231 - 233. See 
Cowper, Spencer ® » 

Strabane, skirmish at, 1v 193 

Strabane, Clande Hamilton, Lord, 19. 
203 

Straffurd, Thomas Wentworth, Earl of ; 
his character and polfy, 1 °89, 90. 
Deprecates Chayles I's Scotch war, 
98. Persists in bis pohcy, 100 His 
impeachment and execution, 101 Pre- 
cedent of his attainder quoted, vu 
383, 385 : 

Strafford, Earl of, included in the Insh 
Act of Attainder, iv 224 

Strisburg, retained by the French in 
the Treaty of Ryswick, vi 438 

S*ratton, battle of, 1 119 

Street, Baron ; his collusive resistance 
to James II. on the question of the 
Dispensing power, 11. 339 

Stuxeley’s Itinerariam Curiosum, i 301, 
note 

Subsidies, how raised, ther diminished 
productiveness, vi 324, and note 

Succession. See Hereditary Right 

“uffolk, wages u% : 432 

Sunderland, Countess.of her intngue 
with Henry Sidney, m. 184 Her 
letters, 185 2 

Sunderland, Robert Spencer, Earl of , 
his political character, 1 256, 257 
Sup the Exclugon Bull,268. His 
intrigues, 286 Retained in office by 
James II.,1i. 21 Conforms ‘to Roman 
Cathohe SBeervanc&®46 Hig letter 
to Penn, 236, note. Eneourages the 
errors of J 18, 318. His *no- 

P tives; bybed by France,319 Suins 
the Jesuiticll cabal, 319. Converted by 
James,320 His intrigues against Ro- 
chester, 321. Made an Ecclepiastical 
Commissioner, 3P Bri y Tyr- 
connel, 414. Anecdote of, 11. 51. 
Made Lord Lieutenant of Warwick- 
shire, 65%, His advite with regard 


Jil 
SWiFt 
to tif Seven Bishops, 92  Recuin- 
mends James IL. to make convessn ug, 
107.  Professes himself a Papust, 
108 Proves the publication of. the 
alleged libel by the bishops, 117 His 
suspected treachery to James II, 181. 
His official gains, 182. Alarmed for 
his safety, His secret corres- 
pondence with the Prince of Orange, 
184 Deludes James gnto se unty, 
187 Disgraced, 211. His protes- 
wtions of loyalty, 212 is nec ret 
Seivice9 to William vn. oe | His 
flight to Holland, 63 His r&turn to 
England, 64 Ingratiates himself 
with William, 66 gAdvises the ein- 
pli ment of Whig munisteis, 68 
Promotes the reconcihation of W1:l- 
ham and the Princess Anne, 190 
Receives William at Althorpe, 240 
© I@duceg Goldophin to resign offic, 
367 Appomted Lord Chamberlin 
and one of the Lords Justices, 413 
@jarm at his appointment, vin 3— 
7. His political chaiacter, 4 At- 
tacks on him in the House of Com- 
mons, his friends in the House, 19 
Utterly dtrusted by his colleague-, 
20 His alarm at the clamour 
raised against him, 20 Resigns office, 
22 ® 
Supremacy, Act of, u. 344. » Curtail- 
ment of its powers, 345 : 
Supremacy, oath of,@:fficulties m regard 
to, iv. 1083—110 “he Houses of 


* Parhament differ, 118 


Supremacy, royal, 1 56. Assegtion of, 
by Henrp VIII and Cranmer, 57e 
The Claim modified by Ehzabeth, 
58 

Sutherland, Colonel Hugh, repulsed by 
the Enniskilleners, iv 235 

Sutherland, Earl of, v. 325 

Sweden, a membe® of the Triple Alh- 
ance, 1.210. Its jealonsy of ging- 
land and Holland, vi 265, 266 

Swedish troops of ® Wiliam Prince of 
Ogange, 11 228 

Swift, Jonathan, constancy of the Irish 
populace to, 1. 210. Hhs patriotism 
cuunined to the Sax .u inhabitants of 
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37% 
Swiss 
Treland, n 118, and note Ws birth 
and early career, 382 Secretary to 
*Sir William Temple, 382 Bearer 
of a letter to William III. on the 
Triennial Bill, 3883 His character of 
Sémers, vn 75, note. Of Wharton, 84 
Swiss truups m the army of Wilham 
Prince of Orange, in Q29 


AAFE, the mformer, an agent of 
Trencharé, vn. 144 His proceed~ 
ings in Lancashire, 146 =- Hs evi- 
dence, dnfeats the prosecutgon, 149 
Sent [@ prison by the Lords, 154 
Tallard, Count of, his embassy to Eng- 
land, vit 107. His instructions, 108 
Splendour of hi& appontments. d09 
Accompanies William III to New- 
market, 110 Discussiors on the 
Spanish Succession, 112,113 His 
inpression of William’s firmness pnd 
good faith, 113 Renewed negotia- 
tions at Loo, 128 The treaty oigned, 


138 

Talmash, Thomas, serves under Mm". 
borongh at Walcourt, v 62 Serves 
under Giakell in Ireland, vi 82 “At 
Ce 89 His conduct in the 


battle of Aghrm, 96 © His high 
military character, 312 At the 
battle of Landen, vu 8] Commands 
the attack on Brest, attempts a 


+ landings 1366 
137 

Tangier, garmsoned a the Enghish, i 
198  Relfnquished by Charles II, 
274 Colonel Kirke at, u 211 

Tankervihe, Ford Grey, Eayl of (Lord 

* Grey of Wark), a political nef 
m the Tower, escapes, his trial for 
the seduction of Lady Hennetta Bei- 
keley, 1 105,106 Lands at Lyme 
with Monmouth, 151 Hieflight from 
Bridport, 155 sts Monmouth’s 
deign of deserting lus followers, F680. 
Huttavalry routed at Sedgemoor, 188 
Accompanes Mgnmouth’s § fight, 
taken, 194 His interview with the 
King, 201 Ransomed, 241. his 
apeech on the Association, vu 315 
Supports the Ball for Fenwick's attain- 


Mortall wounded, 
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der, 393. Hi» speech on the Bull for 
disbanding the army, vm 165 Ap- 
pointed First Lord of the Typasury, 
his unhappy career, 237 

Tarbet, Viscount, plan recommended by 
him for the pacification of the High-| 
lands, 1v. 346 hs plan adopted hy‘ 
Wailham, IIT ' 8 government, vi. 194 

Taunton, prosperity of (1685), 1 162 
Its civil and religious politics, 164 
Young ladies of, ther ransom as- 
signed to ¢he Queen’s maids of hon- 
our, 285 Fe vour shown to, by James 
II,n 475 

Taxation, parhamentdry consent nec e-- 
s&ry to, 1 32 Importance of this 
right, 44, The .ight mvolved in the 
question of Ship-money, 94 

Tea, consumption of (1691), vi. 136, and 
note 

Teignmouth, destroyed by the French 
v 285 The* sufferers relieved by 
church-collections through England, 
288 

Tempest, a Jacobite emissary, arrested, 
Vv 224 

Temple, John (son of Sir William), em- 

¢ ployed by Wulham IIT m Irish affairs, 
1v. 156 His suicide, 183 

Temple, Sir Richard, 1. 277 

Temple, Sir Wilham, negotiates the 
Triplé Alhance, 1 2¢0 Employed 
in the negotiations with Holland, 233 
His character, 248. His scheme ot 
Government, 250, 251 His retire- 
ment from public affairs iv 156 
His work on Holland, vi 335 His 
horse at Moor Park, 381 C&sulted 
by WilKam IIY on the Tnenmal 
Bill, sends his secretary, Jonathan 
Su 1ftsto the Ktmz, 382 © 

Tenison, Dr , 1, 344 Visit» Monmouth, 
1 203 Joins x the fonsultations of 
the, Bishops, 88,85 Appointed av 
member of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missiun, v 96 His examination of 
the Liturgy, 101. Made Archbishop 
of Canerbury, vi 152 Attends 
Queen Mary on hér death-bed, 158, 
Ths funeral sermon 162 Appointed 
one of the Loids Justices, pe Juls 
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TEST ACT 


in the resistance of the Peers to the 
Resumption Bill, vin. 268. With- 
drawe his opposition at a critical mo- 
ment, 275. Attends Wilham III on 
his death-bed, 302 

elest Act, the, 1 233 Violated by 
Charles II, 282 Also by James II, 
n 265 Proposed tepeal of, 1v. 102, 
112 

Teutonic languages coincident with Pro- 
testantism,1 69 

Tewkesbury, proceedings of the Regula- 
tors of Corporations at®m 72 

Thanet, Thomas, Farl of, 11 60 

Thomas, Bishop of Worcester, bis death, 
v 78 

Thomond Bridge, affair at, w 103 

Thoresby, Ralph, 1 387, 388 ° 

“Thorough,” the, of Strafford, 1 90, 
95 

Tillotson, Archbishop, , 344 Dryden’s 
testamony to, 345, note HiXsermon 
against the Roman Catholics, 1 262 
Excluded by James II from the dis- 
cussion with Popish divines, 407 
His share in the conversion of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury,i1 55 Attends 


consultations of the London clergy,® 


82,85 His influenceever the Prin- 
cess Anne, 391, His character as a 
preacher, v 95 A member of the 
EcclesiasticaPComuussion, 96 Des- 
tined by Wilham kil for the primacy , 
lus reluctance, 113 His letters to 
Lady Russell, 114, note Hy evi- 
dence in favour of Halifax, 141 Con- 
secrated Archbishop ot Canterbury 
v1.3 General r@pect for, msulted 
by the Jacots.es, 38 39, and note 
Fuller’s conduct to, 183 Huis death, 
wn 150 His furfePal, 151 § 

Tindal Matthey, n 4154 e 

Titus, Silas, a ih 
Privy Gouncil,11.157 Deserts games 
Il, $21 ° His speeches in favour of 
the Tnenmal Bull, vi. 356, vu. 104 

“Tityre Tus,” 1. 375 » 

Toddington Chu n. 208 ® 

Toleration Bill, the, moved by the Earl 
of Nottingham, iv 84 Conditions 
annexed, 85—8? Its mconsisten- 
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esby@erian, sworn ef the 
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TOURVILLE , 


cies th theory, 89) = And prietiedl 
merits, 90. The Bull passed, 92 
Torbay, in 222 
Torey, mimster of Lewis XIV , ns share 
in the conversation with Portlang on 
the Spamsh Succession, vin 103-—— 
105 Resists the recognition of James 
lll by Lewwe XIV., 283, 285, 286 
His excusef to the Bntish Ambassa- 
dor, 289 . sd 
Tones, their enthusiasm for James II 
gt bis accession,u 50 Their repug- 
snance @ a standing army, Their 
zeal for Church and Kin¥, 299 
Change in their views on the subject 
of passive obedienge, th 1381, 136 
‘$Reir dissatisfaction withYhe Revol: 
tion, 1v. 7—10 Their joy at the 
dissoluti€n of Parliament by Wilham 
III in 1690, v 162 Their predo- 
® rainance in the new Parliament, 200 
Their opinions on the war, vn. 68, 
Chiefs of their pmty, 84 — 91 


Taigquay v 287 
Engin, Ear] of (Admiral! Arthur 
erbert), 1efuses to support James 
II’s policy, dismissed from his offices 
n 468 . His communeations with 
Dykvelt, 514 Bearer of the imvita- 
tion to Wilham of Ogange, m 147 
Admual of William’s fleet, 218 Ap- 
pointed First Commuismiongr of the 
Admiralty,iv 20 Affacksthe Frencl» 
efleet in Bantry Bay, 208 His mal- 
administration of the nay, v 58, 59 
Threatens to rengn the command of 
the fleet, 180 Takes command of 
the united Enghsh and Dutch fi 
236e Receives an order to fight, 23 
Resolves to expose the Dutch ships, 
239 Defeated off Beachy Head, 240 
Proceedings against him,350 Tned | 
by court martial, 352 Acquitted, 
dismissed from@the navy, 353 
Torture, never legal in England,i. 88. 
Last infliction of, 99. In Scotland, 
1 281, 1v Sula v. 335 
Tory, origin of the term, 1 20? 
Tourville, Count of, enters the British 
Channel, v 236. His victory off 
Beachy Head, 240 Anchors in Tor- 
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TOWER HAMLETS 
bay. his*zalleys, 288 Contgmplates 
a Janding, 284. Destroys Teignmouth, 
286 Leaves the coast, 287. Collects 
a fleet for the invasion of England, vi. 
228 Defeated off La Hogue, 243— 


247. His brave conduct, 245. His 
reception at Versailles, 283 Inter- 
cepts the Smyrna fleg, vi. 39 Sauls 


for the Mediterranean,«133 Effects 
& junction with the Toulon fleet, re~ 
treats before Russell, 140 

Tower Hamlets, 1 364 

Tower of Igondon, cemetery of, 20%", 

‘Lieasow€ Baill for regulating Trials for, v1. 
153,157, vu 155 

Treasurer, Logd, stipend off i 321 

Treby, Sir George, Gounsel for the bishops, 
u1, 112 Heads the City deputation 
to Wilham of Orange, 326. At the 
conference between the Houses on the 
Settlement of the Kingdom, 394 Apg 
pointed Attorney General,iv @4 One 
of the judges on Anderton’s trial, vu 
42 


Tredenham, resists the Triennial Biagpe. 
356 Discovered at the supper pz 
at the Blue Posts, vin 291. Elected 
tor the private borough of St. Mawes, 
296 . 

Trelawney, Colonel Charles, assures W11- 
ham of Orarfge of his support, i 180. 
Attends James II., 244 

Jrelawney, Sir gohn, Bishop of Bnstol, 
11 84 (See Bighops, the Seven ) 
Excitement in,Corgwall in behalf of, 
106 Asséres the Prince of Orange of 
his support, 180 Receives William's 
troops en Bnstol, 274 

‘kenchard, John, made Stcretary of 
State, vi. 385. His activity against 
the Jacobites, vn. 143 Apprehends 
the Lancashire Jacobites, 146 
Pamphlet attacks upon, 147. Failure 
of his health, 198. His death, 
213 ° 

Trencimrd, John (son of the preceding), 
his pamphlet m tayour of disbanding 
the army, vi 7. e of the Coin- 
missioners for inquiring into the Irf&h 
forfeitures, 256. Viplent report framed 
by him, 257 
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TUTCHIN 


Tréves, threatened destruction of, iv. 
128. Saved by the influence of Ma- 
dame de Maiutenon, 129 _¢ 

Trevor, Sir John, a creature of Jeffreys; 
elected Speaker, 88. Lord Caer- 
marthen’s agent for bribing Mem 
of Parhament, v 177. Re-elect 
Speaker. 186 ¢ Medutes with the 
nonjuring Bishops, v1.36 First Come 
missioner of the Great Seal, 886 Ac- 
cused of corrupt practices, vu 176. 
Vote of censure upon him, 178 

Tnenmal Bilk vi 355—358. Nega- 
tived by William IIL, 384 <Agan 
brought in, and rejécted by the Com- 
fions, vn 104 Passed, 155 

Triers, Board of, 1 164 

“Trimmers,” 1 254 

Trinder, Sergeant, counsel against the 
bishops, 111 110 

Triple Alhance, 1 210 

Trumbal, Sir Wilham, Secretary of 
State, vn 213 His resignation of 
the Secretaryship of State, vin. 19, 
182 

Tudor Sovereigns,1 40 Their tyranny, 
how checked, 41 


elunbridge Wells, 1 359 


Turbei ville , kis evidence against Staf- 
ford, 1 270 Against College, 
275 

Turenneé English Purita1s in his army, 
2 126 

Turks, war with, in Hungary, 1. 112 
Besiege Vienna, 446, Ther cam- 
paign on the Danube in 1689, v. 61. 
Their successes 10 1698, vn 51 

Turnér, Francs, Buwhop of Ety, his 

coronati8n sermon, u. 49. Visits 

Monmonth, 202. Takes part m the 

delibesations of¢he bishfGps, 11. 83, 

85 {See Bishops, the Seven) A 

noyuror, v 7& Jofas a Jacobite 
congpiracy, 357. His letters to St ¢ 
Germains, 361, and note Informe:! 
against by Preston, vi. 21. Escapes 
to France, 24 , 

Turnpike #icts, 1 39€ 

Tutchin, John, punishment of, in. 229. 
His interview with Jeffreys m the 
lower, v 24 6 f* 
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TWEEDDALE 

Tweeddale, John Hay, Marquess of, ap- 
pointed Lord High Commissioner for 
Scottand, vn. 199 Dhrected to in- 
quire into the massacre of Glencoe, 
201 Takes up the schemes of Wil- 
ham Paterson, vin 198 Gives the 
Royal consent to the Act mcorpo- 
rating the Darie® Company, 204. 
Dismissed by William IIT , 213 

Twisden, Sir Wilham, n 277 

Tyreonnel, Richard Talbot, Earl of, 
302. His services to James IL, and 
infamous character, 362 A’ppuinted 
general of the forces 1n Ireland, 394 
Arrives at Dublin, 399. Remyiels 
the army, 400, 401. His mendaciy, 
advises the repeal of thesAct of Set- 
tlement, goes to kngland, 402 Made 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, 418 His in- 
trigues,414  \rrives in Ireland, 415 
Meets James II at, Chester, 11 27 
His scheme for detaching Ireitnd from 
England, 44 His formation of Cel- 
tic troops, 163 His violent measures, 
167 Negotiates with Wilham II] 
iv 155. His messages to France, 159 
Calls the Irish to arms, 160 Meets 
James at Cork,179 Advises Jame? 
to remain at Dublin, 290 His con- 
duct at the battle of the Boyne, v 264 
Urges the abandonment of [imeiick, 
301 Retires to Galway, 302 Goes 
to France, 310 Returns to Ireland, 
vi 79. Thwarts Samt Ruth, his 
Jealousy of Saiofield, 87 Wutery 
against him, leaves the camp, 91 
In Igmerick, 99. His death by apo- 
plexy, 100 ® ‘ 

Tyre, commercial prosperity of, vi. 
200 


» 
STER, rébellio® of the Irish® popu- 
0 U latzon in, 1. 108 2 POP 
Uniformity, Act of, 2. 472 
University College, Oxford, Popery in, 


ui. 342 e 
Universities, Engish, ni. 7. * High con- 
sideration of, 7, Their loyalty, 8 
Uzes, Duke of, killed in the battle of 
Laudenyu 33 
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yr the two brothers, i 
429 
Varelst, 1. 429 


Vauban, 11.192. Assists at the siege of 
Mons, vi 15 Takes part in the siege 
of Namur,279 Strengthens the de- 
fences of Brest, vn. 135 

Vaudemont, theePrince of; his appreci- 
ation of *Marlborough’s military ta- 
sents, vi 65. Commands against Vile 
Jeroy, in Flanders, vn. 215. Hs 

@kilfi] retreat, 216 Joms Wilham 
® III before Namur, 221 ® 

Vendome, Lewis, Duke of, at YS battle 
of Steankyk, v1 288 Takes Barce- 
Joua, v1 435g 

Vesifce, commercial “prospéMty of, vin. 
200 

Vernon, infide Secretary pf State, vin 19. 
Liected for Westminster, 125 His 

® ain attempt to resist the violence of 
the ee of Commons on the Re- 
sumption Ball, 263 

Vgrpon Correspondence, vi 395, note; 

“hn 160, note 

Veéfrio, 1 429 

Verpailies, Middleton’s visit to, vu. 20 

Vestinents,gecclesiastical, 1 52, 55 

Victor Arnadeus, Duke of Savoy, joms 
the coalition against France, v 345 
Deserts the coalitien, vu 342 

Victoria, Queen, coronation of, un. 48 

Vienna threatened by #he Turks, n. 446 

Villenage, extincti@n of, 1. 22 

Villeroy, Marshal,*Freftch gommander in 
the Low Countries m 1695, vn 210. 
His position, 212. Bom Brus- 
sels, adwances towards Namur, 22), 
22%. Retreats, 223 

Vilhers, Edward, Viscount, English ne- 
gotiator at Ryswick, vn. 423 

Vilhers, Ehzabeth, mistress of Wallam, 
III, un 430 Entreats Shrewsbury 
i accept officé#vn.96 Her marriage 

George Hamilton, afterwards Earl 
of Orkney, receives a grant of Crown 
property in Ireland, vin. 259 

Vogssius, Isaac, ns computations of po. 

pulation, 1. 293 
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WADE 
Ww ADE; NATHANIEL ii. 3. His 
share 1n Monmouth’s rebelhon, 

e 151, 155, 166. His fight, 242 
Kecapes punishment, 242 A witness 
m the tral of Lord Delamere, 294 

Wes of agricultural labourers, 1. 430, 
432 Of manufacturers, 433 Of 
Various artisans, 494, 

Wagstaffe, Thomas, a nepjuror, v 92 
A nonjuring Bishop, vi. 44. His in- 
vective on’ the death of Mary, vu 
160 - 

Wake, De Wilham, 1 344 ¢ ‘ 

Walcof "Captain, a Rve House conspi- 
rator, 1. 145, note 

Waleourt, 5 nish at, v b2 

Waldeck, Prince §f, v 62  Defested at 
Fleuius, 241 


Waidenses, the, Willan Illes mterposi- 
tion in beh of, vi 12 

Wales, copper in, 1 328 Roadg 1, 
389 = 


Walker, George, at Londonderry, 1. 
198 Choren Governor, 202 Ststue 
of, at Londonderry, 248  Arnv’¥an 
London, his reception, v 131 (His 
detractors, 132 Thanked by'tthe 
House of Commans, 1383 Made 
Bishop of Derry, 259 ‘Killed at the 
Battle of the Boyne, 266 

Walker, Obadiah, mastei of University 
College, u 341 Declaies ‘himself a 

: Romar Cathelc, 341 His prnting 
press at Oxford,¢365 Insulted by 
the undergraduates, ui. 14 Im- 


peached, #. 139 e 


Waiker, bis tract on the authorship of 
Icon Basilike, vi, 361 

Wall, an Irshman, Prime “Mingster of 
Spain, vi 117, note 

Waller, Edmund, 1 415 

Wallis, John, 1 426 

Wallop, counsel for Baxter, 11. 67 

Walters, Lucy, 1 259. Her rumoured 
marriage with Charles IL, 261 ¢* 

Ward?Seth, Bishop of Salisbury, iv. 77 

Warner, a Jesuit, 1. 480 

Warre, Sir Francia, n. 235. Joins Wi- 
ham of Orange, ni. 247 

Warrington, Henry Booth, Earl of Chora 
Delamere), accused of taking part in 
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the Western insurrection, 1 290. 
Tned in the Lord High Steward’s 
Court, 292. Acquitted, 294 Effect 
of his acquittal, 295 Rises for the 
Prince of Orange m Cheshire, 11. 250. 
Bears William’s message from Wind- 
sor to Jumes IL, 322, 325 Made 
Chancgilor ofe the Exchequer, iv 21. 
His quarrels with his colleayzues, 67. 
His jealousy of Halifax, v.92. Re- 
tires from office, tuised to the Earl- 
dom of Warrington, 169 Pamphlet 
ascribed tor him on the changes 1n the 
Lords Lieutenant of counties, 180 
Protests against the rejection of the 
“Place Bull, vi. 354 

Warwickshire, wages in, 1 431] 

Waterford, taken by Wilham IIL, v 
* 296 

Waterloo, field of, William IIT.’s march 
across, vil 420 

Wauck»p, Scotch officer in Limenck, vi 
160 Urges the Irh troops to enter 
the French service, 110 

Waynflete, William of, bis statutes for 
Mugdalene College, Oxford, m. 17 

Welbeck, Wilham IiI 5 wisit to, wn 
241 

Wellington, Arthur, Duke of, his iter- 
view with the House of Commons, v 38 

Welwood, his Observator, vn 231 

Wentwérth, Henriettag Lady, n. 112 
Monmouth’s fidelity to, 203. Her 
death, 208 

Wentworth, Thomas 

Wesley, Samuel, 111 90 

Weoterhall, the Laird of, 1 76 

Western Martyrology, n 215, rite 

West Indies, trade of Bristol with, 1 
349 Transportation of rebels to, u 
230 © éee, a. 

~ Westminster, Election for (1690), v 
145 FE lection, for @695), vn. 238. 
Contest for in (1698), character of 
the constituency, vii 124 “Montague 
and Vernon returned, 125 Election 


See Strafford 


for (1701), vin 295, 296 
Westmor@&ind, Elec€.on for (1701), vm. 
€ 


295 
Weston Zoyland Feversha~’ *--7 ---- 
ters at, n 18Z£ 
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WEYMOUTH 


Wevmouth, Thomas Thynne, Viscount, 
receives Bishop Ken at Longleat, vi 42 

Whartog, Godwin, vu 411 

Wharton, Henry, n 364 

Wharton, Philip, Lord, m 336 His 

a ie against the Abjuration Bull, v. 

Wharton, Thomas (sfterwargs Lord), 
elected for Buckinghamshire, n 54 
His opposition to James II ’s Govern- 
ment, 1 283 Whiter of “ Lilhbul- 
lero,? m1 169 Joins tit Pmnce of 
Orange, 239 His easly hfe*vn 80 
His profligacy, 81. His zeal for the 
Whig party, 82 His electioneering 
skill, 83. His duels, 84 Att&ks 
the corruption of the Torg misters, 
176 Chairman of the Committee of 
the two Houses, 182 Moves the 
impeachment of the Duke of Leeds, 
185 Supports the Bill for Fenwick’s 
attaider, 393 Made Chief @Justice 
in Eyre, 411 Disappointed of 
the Secretaryship of State, vi 19 
His electioneering defeats in 1698, 
126 hs duel with Viscount Chey- 
ney, 234 Joins in the resistance of 


the Peers to the Resumption Bill,e, 


268 Recovers his influence m Buck- 

inghamshire, 295 
Whig, origin of the term, 1: 267 
Whigs, their efrts to pass the? Exclu- 
sion Bill,1 258,299,271 Re-action 
against, 272, 273 Persecution of, 
274. Their plots,277 Severg mea- 
sures against, 278, 279 Their 
struggle at the election of 1685, n 
53 heir weakness in Parliament, 
87,98 Whg Behavees off the Con- 
tinent, 100, 102, 109 Tfterr corres- 
pondencd™with Erfand, 10% Sup- 
port Monmouth, 113 , Assemble ay 
Amstei dam, $18 Their plan of uc- 
tion, 120 The leaders of theeparty 
keep aloéf from Monmouth, 168 
Plan of the Whig party for filling 
the throne by a m1 362, 364. 
Their temper af®@r the Rev@bution, iv. 
11. Ther prifciples in regard to 
oaths of allegiance, v 74 Their 
trramph "gver the High Churchmen, 
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75. @heir vindictive ineasures, 1388. 
Ther design upon the corporations, 
145 Defeated therein, 151. Om 
pose the King’s going to Ireland, 160. 
Their violence restrained by Wilham 
HI, 163 Their discontent, 283. 
Their general fidelity; treason of a 
few, 184 ‘Mir tactics in the Par- 
hament of. 2690, 198, 199 Propose 
the Abjuration Bil, 201. There 
want of hberality tow&tds the Irnsh, 
120, and notes. Subsequent 
echangeg in their sentim 122. 
Support William’s foreign po§cy, vi. 
68 Thar Parhamentary strength 
and organisation, 70 Qhiefs of their 
Petty, 70—84 heirWeehings in 
regard to Fenwick’s confession, 368 
Division@n their party on the question 
of disbanding the army,vin 7. Suc- 
e cess of their administration, 122, 
Unpophlarity of, in 1698, 123 Evils 
caused by their retention of office after 
thamentary defeats, 162, 163 
Waitby, Dr Damiel, 1 344 
White See Albeville, Marquess of 
White, Bishop of Peterborough, 1 83 
(See Bishops, the Seven ) Summoned 
by James II to a conference, 232. A 
nonjuror, v 78. Attends Fenwick on 
the scaffold, vu 404 
Whitefriars (Alsatia), 1 37 Privi- 
leges of, vn 408, Tiee privileges abo» 
glshed, 410 ® 
Whitehall, Court of 1 3768, The palace 
®* burnt down, vin 66 
Whuitgift, Archbishop, 1. 81 
Whitney, James, a highwayrRan ; his 
captyre and tnial,vi 306 Executed,307 
Wicklow, anarchy 1n, 1v 1 
Wight, Isle of, English Dutch, and 
French fleets off, v 23 
Wildman John, his cnaracter, nu. 101. ‘ 
Deceives Mon 
afdice, 169 
Hague, m1 
sals, 200 
1v 27 






196. 
Madg Postmaster Gener.u, 
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‘ WILLIAM II. 

His final interview with Pi@iip IV., 
vin, 172 
Willham IL. of Holland, i. 226 
Wilham, Prince of Orange, afterwards 
King of England, his birth, succeeds 
to the government of Holland, i. 226 
227. His heroic resistance to the 
French, 227 Hisearnage with the 
Princess Mary, 236 ‘“Bopulation re- 
turns obtained by,294. His artillery, 
317 His reception of Monmouth in 
Holland, 107 His advics to Yon- 
m £112 His endeaver rs to p e- 
ven§ Monmouth’s attempt, 125, 148 
Which are obstructed be the Aimster- 
dam magfStrates, 126 Sends back 
regimerfis to James IL, 1499173 
His personal appearance, 418 Early 
life and edugation, 419 ®Theological 
opinions, 42k, Military talents, 422 
His fearlessness, 423 , Hise bad 
health, 425 His cold manner and 
strong passions, 426. His friend- 
ship for Bentinck, 427 His l@ters, 
428 His relations with the Princess 
Mary, 431,437 (See Burnet ){ His 
relations with English parties, 438. 
His feelmgs towards England, 439 
His love for Holland, 440 His 
determined hostility to France, 440, 
441. His religious fatalism, 442 
His Eyropean policy,444 His policy 
towards Effland, 445, 446 His 
conduct to Monnfiuth, 447 Becomes 
the head, of? the’ English 0} position 
449 Rejects Mordaunt’s project of 
an‘tayasion, 450 Condemns the De- 
gata of Indulgences 493 His 
tersonstrance to James II, 485 His 
105.. respecting English Papists, 502 
intervitsrespondence with Keghsh 
, 521 His disputes with 
2 Declares his opinions 
‘to th@ Roman Catholics, 
to congratulate James 
his son, m1 102. His 
1% Edward Russell, 
to the Trennial, invitation from the 
at the death of ky py ficnities of his 
pots Lords Ju8\j59, His ulterior 
concihation with representations to 









to Tillotson’s 
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WILLIAM It. 
different puwers, 176,177. His mili- 
tary and naval preparations, 178 Re-« 
ceives assurances of suppert, 179. 
His intense anxiety, 185. Obtains 
the sanction of the States General, 
194. His Declaration, 197. Takes 
leave of the States General, 213. 
Sets gal, wm driven back by a 
storm, 215 His Declaration reaches 
England, 215 Sets sail again, 218, 
Arrives at Torbay, 222 His land- 
ing, 228 Signally favoured by the 
weafher, £24 Orders a Thanks- 
giving, 226 Hig entry into Exeter, 
226 Imposing appearance of his 


“troops, his artillery, 228, 229. Good 


conductr of his troops, 280 Delay 
of people of note in jon ing him, 236 
His address to his tollowers, at Exe- 
ter, 249, His advance,252 Enters 
Salisbury, 276 Dissension amongst 
his@ollowers, 276 Receives Jamesis 
commissioners at Hungerford, 281. 
His proposals, 284,285 His measures 
to preserve order, 309 His embar- 
rassment at the detention of James, 
316 At Windsor, 320 Huis troops 
occupy Whitehall, 324 Arrives at 
St James's, 327. Dhfficulty of his 
position, 328 Assembles the Parha- 
mentary Chambers, 332 Orders Ba- 
nillon to leave Engiand, 335. Re- 
ceives the addeess of the Peers, 337. 
Of the Commoners; summons a Cun- 
vanition, 338 His measures to preserve 
order 339 His tolerant policy, 340. 

mmons a meeting of Scotchmen, 


353 |, His aseendancy over™the mind 
of Mary. 362 Declares his views, 
391 Declared King. by the Con- 


venfion, 401° ‘ Accepts the Crown, 
403 Is proclaiuned, iv. 1. His 
mexieties, 3 Refction of pubhe 
f&ling against, 5—9. , Mis diff 

culties, 12 Assumes fhe direction of 
foreign affairs, 14. His ministers, 17 
—27. His gveech to Parliament, 30. 
His Mirh estimaffon on the Content, 
50. Person +l unpopularity in England, 
51 His bad health, 56. His works 
at Hamptof Court, p7. Resides 
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WILLIAM ITI. 


at Kensington Court, 60. Hus foreign 
favourities,61 Suffers from his pre- 
d > maladmunustration, 63, 64. 
And from the dissensions of his mi- 
misters, 65—69. His administration 
of the Foreign Office, 70,71 His 
ecclesiastical policy, 77. Attempts to 
compromise betweeg the Church and 
Dissenters,111. Huis coronation, 122 

Proclasms war against France, 131 

His inability to send troops to Ireland, 
154 Negotiates with Ty#connel, 155 

His letter to the inhalytants wef Lon- 
donderry, 248 Summons a Con- 
vention tor Scofland, 258 His vex 

ation at the outrages on the Scdtch 
clergy, 261. His impartyality in re- 
gard to Church government,270 His 
reply to Scotch Episcopahans, Pret 

His letter to the Scotch Convention, 
273 Has instructions to his agents 
in Scotland, 276. Sends a @rce to 
Edinburgh, 295. Proclaimed king in 
Scotland, 298 Accepts the cruwn 
of Scotland, 303. Refuses to pledge 
himself to religious persecution, 304 
Dishked by the Covenanters,305 His 


mimsters for Scotland, 307 Becomes 9] 


unpopular with the Whigs, v 28. Na- 
val affairs under him, 57 His conti- 
nental policy, 60 Negotiations with 
the Dutch, 6% Appoints th® Eccle- 
siastical Commission, 96 His un- 
popularity with the clergy, 104 Re- 
fuses to touch for the king’s evil, 107. 
His message to Convocation, 118 
Recommends the Indemnity Bull, 138 
Disg@ted with his position, °157. 
Purposes to retire to HolMind, 158 
Changes his intention, and*resolves to 
go to Irefnd, 159e% Prorogu®s Par- 
hament,161. Has indujgence to non-, 
jurors, 164. * Makes changes 19 his 
government,166 His scruples against 
employihge bribery, 175 Compelled 
to adopt it, 177. General Fast for his 
departure, 182. Hjs speech to the 
new Parhament, 68 Higelishke of 
the Adyuration Btll 204. Submits to 
Parliament the Act of Grace, 206 
Puts an 99d to polit:tal proscriptions, 


eenemy g259 Wounded, 2 


WILLIAM Mr. 
209. gP rorc gues Parhament, 210 His 
preparations for the war, 211. His 
difficulties, 225 Appoints the Couff. 
cil of Nine, 229. Sets out for Irel ind, 
232 Affronts Prince George of Den- 
mark, sets sail from Chester, %33. 
Lands at Carnckfergus, 247 At Bel- 
fast, 248 Haypmilitary arrangements, 
250. His¢donation to Presbytenan 
ministers, his affability to his soldiers,> 
251 Marches southwards, 251. His 
grmy,° 256—258. Reconnoitres the 
Passes 
the Boyne, 266. His conduc§ in the 


battle, 28 His entry into Dublin, 
276 is reported Meath 277. 
Y® lenty censurai, 29 Receives 


news of the battle of Beachy Head, 
295 ‘takes Waterfyrd, 296 Ar- 
rives before Limerick, 302 Loses 


e bgs artillery, 304 Assaults the town, 


repulséd, 309 Raises the siege, 309 
Returns to England, 311 His recep- 
gon, 312 Sends Melville to Scotland 
as Lord High Commissioner, 321 His 
government obtains a majority in the 
Scotch Parliament, 322. Dissatisfied 
with the, settlement of the Scotch 
Church, $43. His letter to the Gene- 
ral Assembly,344 Opeps Parhament, 
347 Departs for Holland, 365 His 
voyage to Holland, vi 1 s dangers 
lands, and proceeds % the Hague, 2» 
wis enthusiasticSreception, 4 His 
speech to the Congress, 8 His ad- 
ministration of foreign affans, 9—11. 
His relations with Roman Catholic 
princes, ,obtains toleration fur ‘', 
Waldenses, 12 His difficulties , 34) 
from the nature of a coalit 

Hys attempt to relieve Mon 

arn to England, 16 a nase 
to Jacobite conspirators, ° ea 
amung his courgers, 54, 496 


tli Continent, 65 854 
campaign in Flanders, | ae Ai 355 


tlemen in his cagnp, 
England; opens Ps 
tle prospects, 123... 565 429 


His employment, made Lerd Chief 
Receives inform 


of, his steain en- 
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treason, 169 Adjourns Paghament, 
186 His use of the Veto on parha- 
mentary bills, 186 His peculiar situa- 
tion, 187. Negatives the Bull for 
Judges’ Salaries, 189 Signs the order 
@rainst the Macdonalds of Glencoe, 
211. Goes tothe Continent, 224—264 
His difficulties, cauggg by the conduct 
of the Northern powers, 265 By 
the change of Popes, 267 By the 
conduct offnis alles, 268—271 His 
exertions to maintain thee coalition, 
272—£74 Declines the Ggvernoty)up 
of t€e Spanish Netherlands, 275 His 
attempts to relieve Namur, 279 At- 
tacks Luy-mburg at Sreinkirk, 287. 
Defeated, 291 Plot for bis ssxasei 
nation, 293. Returns to England, 
297 His measures to pué‘down high- 
way robberiég, 306 His speech to 
Parliament, 808 Concihatey the 
Peers, 309 Consults Sir ¥ Temple, 
381 His mterview with Swift, 383 
Negatives the Trienmal Bill, and,pro- 
rogues Parhament, 384 His mims- 
teria] arrangements, 384—386,. Goes 
to Holland, 387 The French states- 
men’s opinions of fim, vi 21 ~~ Pre- 
pares for the campaign ‘Ot 1693, 22 
Collects his forces new Louvain, 24 
Deceived by Luxemburg, 27 His po- 
sition at Landen, 27 Has defeat, 30 
His conductéin coveimg the retreat, 
31 His energygn repairing his Joss, 
35 Returne toeEngland, 51 18 
complaints of the capiice of the House 
of Commons 58 Sunderland’s advice 
ty hifhn, 62 Appoints Wing minis- 
tera, 95 Negatives the Plgce Bull, 
105%, Prorogues Parliament, 129 His 
mtervitew with Shrewsbury, 130, His 
plan for\the campaign of 1694, 134 
Rejects Mfarlborough’s offer of his ser- 
vices, 138%. His gampaign of 1694, 
142 His \wetarn to England, speech 
toParliamemt, 150 Grants a pension 
to Tillotson’s \widow, 151. Consents 
to the Trennia.] Bill, 156 His agony 
at the death of Mary, 158, 166 ©Ap- 
points Lords Jus\tices, 190 His re- 
conciliation with {\he Princess Anue, 
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193. Durects inquiry into the massa- 
cre of Glencoe, 201 Dismisses Sir 
John Dalryinple, 209 Oyeis the 
campaign of 1695, 212 Invests Na- 
mur, 215 Gains posession of the 
town, 215. Besseges the castle, 219 
Offers battie to Villeroy, 221 Tukds 
the cagtle, 225 Returns to England, 
237  Dassolves Parhament, visits 
the Princess Anne, 237, 238. His 
progress through the country, at 
Newmarket, 238 At Althorpe, at 
Stamford, gnd Burleigh, 240 At Lin- 
coln, Welbeck, 241 At Bradgate, 
Warwick, Burford, 242 At Oxford, 
Creturns to London, 243 His speech 
on opeping Paihament, 267. His 
vexation at the proceedings agamst 
his grant to Portland, 278 Huis speech 
to Parlhament on the discovery of the 
assassination plot, 298 Negatives the 
Bij, for regulating Elections, 321 
Promotes the Land Bank scheme, 324 
Joms the atmv in Flanders, 326 
His difficulty mn provisioning Ins treops, 
333 Receives Fenwick’s confession, 
352 Hhs letter to Shrewsbury, 354, 
Effect of his letter, 355 Returns to 
England, 856 Hs speech to Parlia- 
ment, 359) kxamines Fenwick, 368 
Closes the Session of Pai hament, 410 
Goe& to the Contyeent, 419 His 
mght march to Brus-els, his desne 
to accept terms of peace, 420, 421 
Send» Portland to Boufflers,427 His 
démands upon Lewis XIV ,430 His 
return, and entry into London, 441 
Uifficulties of his siuationt,after the 
Treat} of Ryswick, vi 3. Opens the 
Session of Parhament, 16 The Par- 
hament weil affected toium, 17 His 
grants of ~ Crown lands to his Dutch 
fgvourites, 33, Hyt speech on pro- 
reguing Parliament in 1698, 65 
unwillingness to rebusld' Whitehall, 
68 hs intercourse with the Czar 
Peter, 75 His conciliatory letters to 
Portignnd, 81. H¥3 politic profusion in 
the appointments of the embassy to 
France under Portland, 84 His m- 
structions ow the subjecy of the Span- 
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ish succession, 105 His negotiations 
with Tallaid at Newmarket, 11I— 
114 His impatience to leave England, 
115 ® His reconciliation with Marlbo- 
rough, 118 Sets sail for Holland, 
terms agreed upon with Tallard at 
Loo, 128 Signs the First Partition 
Jreaty, 138 Hip imprudence in 
neglecting to concihate th® Engish, 
detained by the wind beyond the time 
fixed for opening Parhament, 142 

Hi- speech from the throne, 144 

Difference between himgnd hig nunis- 
ters on resisting the reduction of thie 
army, 145, 14@@ Hh» indignation at 
being required to dismiss his Drech 
guards, 148 Contemplates abandon- 
ing England, 150 Recov®rs his self- 
command, 166 Hi» speech on givitg 
his assent to the Bill for disbanding 
the army, 167 His imprudent per- 
tinacity on the sulyeet of thg Dutch 
guards,170—172 His letter to the 
Commons, 173 Strong feeling on the 
rejection of his request, 175 His 
speech in proroguing Parhament, 179 

Ministerial changes, 180—182 Divi- 
s10ns 1n bis household 182 His en- 


deavours to conciliate Portland, 183 — 9 


185 His return from the Continent, 
236 His speech on opening Par lia- 
luent, 246 fis giant of Irmh lands 
to the Countess of Orkney (Elizabeth 
Villiers), 259 iis answer to the 
Speaker on his grants ot Irish forfeited 
estates, 264 Prorogues Parli&ment 
in displeasure, 279 His dechimng 
healtlg 284, and note, Receives tidings 
ot the pioclamatioh of Jagnes III , 
his measnies, 289 Returas to Eng- 
land, 2938®DissolvgaParhamept, 294 
Alarming state of his health, 298 
His last letter to Yemius hig fall® 
from horseback, 299 Hi» message to 
Parhanfn& recommending measures 
for the Union with Scotland, 300 His 
death-bed, 8302 His death 303 
Willams, William, Gol @itor-Gaperal, un 
77 Condacts the prosecution of the 
bishops, 110, 116, 119 Rewarded 
with a bagon2tcy, 154. His treachery 


aR} 

WRIGHT 
to a aa 11,321 Attacks James ov 
Pahiment, 370 Counsel for the 


prosecution of Jacobites at Mancheg- 
ter, vu 149 
Wilhamson, Sir Joseph, English nego- 
tiator at Ryswick, vu 427 Commis- 
sioner for signing the Treaty of Loo, 
vim 138 2 
Will’s Coffee yoidse, 1 383 
Wilson, Margaret, murder of, 1. 77 
Wilson, Wilham, Ins Dying testi- 
mony, 1v 260, note 
Wshire, Charles Paulet, Karl of, m 
°196, 387 
Wineanton, peers at, in 253 
Winchelsea, Zarl of, protagts James IT. 
fragn the Kentish tehertp, 11, 311 
Wiftchester, Jeffreys at, 218 James 
II’s attempt to intimidate the corpo- 
ration, 111 74 
Windham, John, his Speech agammst a 
standipg army, 1 281 
ipl ist Tax, proposed by Montague, vu 
71 
Wifidsor, Roman Catholic procession at, 
11 3. The Prince of Orange at, 
320 
Withins, Sir Francis, n 361 
Witsen, Nicholas, Dutch envoy to con- 
gratulite Wilham of Orange on his 
success, 11 348 = 
“Wolf-liad,” name applied to Ireland, 
v. 141, note 2 
Wolseley, Colonel, , 
‘support the Enpiskileners, iv, 251 
» Deteats Mountcashel at Mewton But- 
ler, 252 253 At the battle of tne 
Boyne, v 258 » 
Wolsey, hi? magnificence, 1 33 » 
Wood, T , bis © Anghs Notitia,”1 341 
note 
Wovfstock, Lord, son of the Duke of 
Portland , forfeited [msh propeity 
bestowed on him, vi 257 
Woogward, the naturalist, 1. 426 
Woollen manufacture, 1 354 > 
Worcester, 1 352. Riots at. nu 355 
Worcester Margu@ss of, his steam en- 
gine, 1 586 
Wren, Sir Uhristopner. 1 365 429 
Wright, Sur Robert, made Lord Chief 
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sent by Kirke to” 
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382 
WURTEMBERG 
Justice By James IL, m 6 Com- 
missioner at Oxford on the affairs of 
«Magdalene College, 38. Consulted 
by James, 74. Presides at the trial 
of the bishops, 110. Overawed by 
tlfe general feeling, 115 His sum- 
ming up, 119 Retuins his post, 156 
Wurtemberg, Charles girederick, Duke 
of, v. 257, 813 Jems Guinkell’s 
» army in Ireland, vi 83 Volunteers 
to force th passage of the Shannon 

at Athlone, 89 

Wreheee Wiham, 1 454 


Wycliff¥, 1 20 
ARMO kt anal of magistrates 
at, 1 > 


Yarmouth, Earl of, in 68 

Yeomanry, under Charles [k, their in- 
finence and Siptiments, I 347 

York, 1 352 Archbishopric of, 1% 
343 Archiepiscopal provifice of, v 
110 
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York, Council of, 1 93 vulished, 
10] 

York, Duchess of (Ann Hyde), her 
death, 1 218 

York, James, Duke of See James II 

Young, Robert, lis villanous character 
and adventures, vi 253,254 Forges 
& papey in preof of a Jacobite plot, 
255. Gives information to the Privy 
Council, 256 His detection and 
impudent conduct, 261 His subse- 
quent cafter, 262, 263 


ULESTEIN , senf by the Priuce of 

© Orange to England, u 521. His 
congratwatory mission on the birth 
,of the Prince of Wales, 1 102 
“Sent to James II at Rochester, 818 
His imterview with James at White- 
hall, 320 Appointed Master of the 
Roba, iv. 25° Snes William, 
III to Holland, vi 
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Webb’s The Veil of Isis 8vo 10s 6d 


—_ — — @hetoric Crown 8vo 4s 6d, 


tely’s Hlenfente of Logic Crown 8vo 4s Sd. , 


Wrylie’s Labour, Leisure, and Luxury® Crown 8vo 6s 
Zeller’# History of Eclectacism in Greek Philosophy Crown 8vo. 10s 6d. 


Plato and the Older Academy. Crown 8vo. 18s 
Pre-Socratic Schools 2 vols. crown 8vo 303s. ¢& a; 
Socrates and the Socratic Sch&is. Crown 8vo 10s 6d. « 


Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics. Crown 8vo. 15s. 
Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy Crown gvo 10s. 6d, 
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® MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


A. K.H B, The Essays and Contributions of. Crown 8vo, 
Autumn Holaays of a Country Parson. 3s 6d 
Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths 3s. 6d 
Common-Place Philosopher in Town and Country. 3s 6d. 
Critical Eesays of a Country Parson 3s 6d. 
Couns#l and eutor spoken from a City Pusgitt . 8s 6d. 
Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. ‘Waree Senes, 3s, 6d, each 
Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities 8s 6d . 
Leisure Hoursin Town 3s 6d. Lessons of Middle Age 3s. 6d. 
Our Little Life. Essays Consolatory and Domestic TwoSeries 82. 6d. 
Present-day"Thoughts. 3s 6d, * h. 
Recreatiqns of a Country Pdrson T Series 8a. 6d. each. 
Seaside Musings on Sundays and Week™Days 3s 6d. . 
&enday Afternoons in the Pamsh Church of a University City. 32 6d. 
Armstrong’s (Ed J.) Essays and Sketches Fcp $vo 5s 
Arnold’s (Dr Thomas) Miscellaneous Works. 8v0 7s 6d, aia 
Bagehot’s Literary Studies, edited by Hut¥on. 2 vols 8voB28s. * 
Beaconsfield (Lord), The Wit and Wisdofi of Crown 8vo Is boards, 1s 6d cl 
_ (The) Birthday Beok 18mo 2s. 6%. cloth, 4s. 6d. bound 
Evans’s Bronze Implemerfta of Great Britain. QWO"25s 
Farrar’s Language and Languages Crown 8vo 6s y 4 
French’s Nineteen Centuries of Drinkin Engiand, Crown 8Vo 10s, 6d. 
Froude’s Shorté®tudies files Subjects. 4 yols crown 8vo 24s 
Lang’s Letters to Dead Authors fFep 8vo 6s 6d 
Macanlay’s Miscellaneous Writings 2 vols 8vo,. 21s. 1 vol crown 8vo 43 6d, 
— Miscellaneous Writings and Speeches Crown 8vo 6¢ 
— Miscellaneous Writings, Speeches, Lays of Ancient Rome, é&c. 
Cabinet Edition 4 vols crown 8vo 44s, 
— Writings, Selections from Crown 8vo 6s. 
Miiller’s (Max) Lectures on the Science bf Language. 2 vols. crown 8vo 16s. 
_— — Lectures on In 8vo 12s 6d » 
Smith (Sydney) Tye Wit and Wisdom of, Crown 8vo 1s boards, 1s 6d. cloth 
Wilkinson’s The Friendly Society Movement Crown 8vo. 2s 6d. 


ASTRONONY i 


Herschél’s Outhnes of Astronomy. Square crown 8vo. 12s. 
Neison’s Woyk on the Moon. Medium 8vo 31s 6d ) 
Proctor’s Larger Star Atlas Folio, 15s or Maps only, 1%, 6d 
— NewStar Atlas Crown 8vo 5s 
Light Science fer Leisure Hours 3 Series. Crowtf 8yp. 5s each. 
The Moon Crown 8vo I[0s 
Other Worlds than Ours. Crown 8vo 5s 
The Sun, Crowh 8vo l4s 
Stithes of Wenus-Transits 8vo 5s @ 
Orbs Around Us Crown 8vo, 5s ® 
Universe of Stars. Svo 10s 6d. 
"a Celetdl Object@for Common Telescopes Crown 8vo 9s, 
The Sun and hig Phenomena. Ftp 8vo. 1s 


> 
® % THE *KNOWLEDGE’ LIBRARY ® 
ete Edited by Ricuapp A. Procrém. 
How to Pldy Whist. Crown 8vo 5s Pleasant Ways in Science. Cr 8vo. 68. 


LPI y da 


EY 


We 


Home Whist. 16mo. 1s Star Primer Crown 4to. 23 $d 

The Border of Science Cr. 8vo 6s The Seasons Pictured Demy 4to. 5s, 
Nature Stugies. Crow 8vo 6s Strength andSHappmess. Cr 8vo. 5s. 
Lewure Raadings. Crown 8vo, 6s. Rough Ways made Smooth. Cr 8vo §e. 


The Stars in therrSeasons Imp 8vo 5s' The Expanse of Heaven Cr. 8vo 5s 
Myths eo Marvels of Astronomy Our Place among Infinities Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
Crown 8vo (@ 
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CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE. 


aad a oe Senenile of. Text, with Metrical English Translation, by 
vo 7s 
spteere The Acharnians, translated by R Y.Tyrrell. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d 
Aristotle’s The Ethics, Text and Notes, by Sir Alex. Grant, Bart. 2vols 8vo 32s 
ane The Nicomaahe## Ethics, translated by Williame, crowtf 8vo. 7s 6d 
— The Politics, Books I IIL IV (VII.) with Translation, &c. by 
ee Bolland and lang Crown 8vo. 7s 6d 
Becker’s Charicies ‘and Gallus, by Metcalfe Post 8vo 7s 6d each 
Oleery: 8 Correspondence, Text and ‘Note, by R Y. ayes Mica 1 & 2, 8vo 
s eac 
Homer’s are Homometrically trénslated ‘ by Cayley. ob: 12s “bd. 
— Greek Text, wi a Translation, by W C Greem Vol 1, 
_ Booka I-Xil¢ Crown 8vo oO 
s Olagwcal Ggseek Tie satiety Crown 8vo VoL 1, The Poets, 7s 6d. 
Vol, 2, The “Prose Writers, 7s 6d © 
Piato’s Parmenides, ee Notes, &c by J Maguire S8vo a 6d 
Sophocles’ badge . Superstites, by Linwood 8vo. 16s 
Viegil’s Works, L ib Text, with Commentary, by Kennedy Crown8vo 10s 6d 
— Aineid, tranelated into ato Enghish “ere, by Conington. Cyown 8vo 9s 
— — — byW J Poornhill Cr 8vo.7s 6d 


— Poems, — — — Prose, oy Conington. Crown 8vo., 9s 
Witt’s Myths of Hellas, translated by F. K. Younghusband. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

— The Trojan War, _ — Fep 8vo. 2s. 

-— The Wanderings of Ulysses, _— Crown 8vo 3s. 6d 


NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY, & GARDENING 


Allen’s Flowers and their Pedigrees Crown 8vo Woodcuts, 5# 
Decaisne and Le Maout’s General System of Botany Imperial 8vo. 8ls. 6d. 
Dixon’s Rural Bird Life Crown 8yo Illustrations, 5s. , 
si a Aegal World, 8vo 10s 6d, a 
Polar Wolid, 8vo 10s 6d. 
— Sea and its Liang Wonders 8vo 10s. 6d 
—  Subteyrarfean World, 8vo 10s 6d : « 
Tropical World, 8vo 10s 6d 
Lindley’s Treasury of Botany fFcp 8vo 6s 
ah iis 8 poe eee of Gardgning. 8vo 21s. 
Plants 8&0 42s 
Rivers’ s Orchard ] House, Crown 8vo 5s 
—- Rose Amateur’s Guide Fep 8yo 4s 6d. 
— Miniature Fruit Garden Fecp vo 4s 
Stunley’s FamihargHistory of Bntish Birds Crdwn8yo 6s ‘ 
Wood's Bible Animals ith 112 Vignettes. Svo 10s, 6d 
Common British tsa. Crown 8vo 3s 6d, 
on Saas Without Hands, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Abroad, 8vo 10s 6d, 
Horse and Man 8vo 14s 
Insects at Home.* With 700 Illustrations 8vo lg: 6d. ¢ 
Outof Doors Crown 8vo 5s. 
Petiand Revisited. Crown 8vo. ts 6d. 
Strange Dwellings. Crown 8vo 5s Popular Edition, 4to 6d. 
¢€ 
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, THE FINE ARTS AND ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 


2 
Dresser’s Arte and Art Manufactures of Japan. Square crown vo. 81s. 8d. 
Eastlake’s Household Taste in Furniture, &c. Square crown 8vo. 14s. ”* 
Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art. 6 vols. square 8vo. 
Legends of the Mgdonna. 1 vol. 21s. a’? ‘“ 

— -— — Monastic Orders l1vol 2Is. 

— — — Saints and Martyrs 2 vols. 81s 6d ss 

— —- — Saviour Completed by Lady Eastlake. 2 vols 428. 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, illugrated’ by Scharf. Fep 4to. 10s. 6d. 
The same, with /1}y andthe Armada, iWustrat yi by Wegueln. Crows 8vo. 8s. ( 
Moore’s Rookh, illustrated by Tenniel Square crown 8vo. 10s 64. 


New Tes ent (The) 111 ted with Woodent) after Paintings by the Ka. 
Masters 4to 21s cloth,"or 42s morocco 


Perry on Greek and Roman Sculpture. With 280 IlusIrationx ,engrav ved 
Wood. Square wn. 8vo. 3ls 6d 
® ? 


_ 


CHEMISTRY, ENGINEERING, & GENERAZ SCIENCE. 


& 
Arnott’s Elements of Piysics or Natural Philosophy. Crown 8vo 12s. 6d. 
Bourne’s Catechism of the Steam Engine, Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. 
— § Examples of Steam, Air, and @as Engines. 4to. 70s. 
— Handbook of the Steam Engine. Fecp 8vo. 9s. 
— Recent Improvements in the Steam Engine. Fep. 8vo. 6s 
— Treatise on the Steam Engine. 4to. 42s 
Buckton’s Our Dwellings, Healti% and Unhealthy. Cfown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
Crookes’s Select Methods in Chemical Analysis 8vo 243s. 
Culley’s Handbook of Practical Telegraphy. S8vo. 16s > 
ae s Useful Infoywnation for Engineerss 3 vols crown S8vo. agi 6d. 
Mills and Millwork. 1 vol. 8vo 25s. 
Ganot’s Elementary Treatise on Physics, by Atkinson. Large crown Svo. 154 
— Natural Philosophy, by Atkinsen. Crown 8vo a. 6d. 
Grove’s Correlation of Physical Forges. 8vo 15s. 
Haughton’s Six Lectures on Physical Geography. S8vo 15s, 
greimboltz on the Sensatiops of Tone. Royal Svo. 28s. 
Helmhboltz’s Aectures gn Scientific Subjects 2gols. crown 8vo. 7s. Bd. each, 
Hudson and Gosse’s The Rotifera or ‘Wh8el Animalcules.” With 30 Colour 
lates. 6 4to 10s.6d each 
H *s Lectd#res on th® History of Modgrn Music. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
2 Transitiqn Period of Mysical History. Svo 10s 6d. 
Jacksorés Ai? to Engineerimg Solution. Royal 8vo. 21s. & 
ed da Inorganic Chemistsy, Theoretical and Practical, Fep. 8vo. 2s. 
erPs Metadiurgy, adapted by Crookes atfd Rohrig. 3 vole Svwo. £4. 19s. 
Kolbe’s Short Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry. Urown 8vo. 7s 6d. ® 
Liloyd’s Treatigg on Magnetism. S8vo 10s 6d. 
Macalister’B Zoology ail@. Morphology of, Vertebrate Animals. 8yo. 10s, 6d. 
Macfarren’s Lectures on Harmony. 8v® 12s. : 
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Miffler’s Elements of Chemistry; Theoretical and Practical. 8 vols. 8vo. Part K 
Chemical ret Tete Part II. Inorganic Chemistry, 24s. Part ITI. Organic 
, price 31s 6d. 


Mitclesll’s Manual of Practical Assaying 8vo 3ls. 6d, 
», Northcott’s Lathes and Turning. 8vo 18s. 


Owen’s Comparative tomy and Physiology of the Vertehrate Animals, 
3 vols 8vo. 73s. ou. 8 


e Ticsse’e Art of Perfumery. “Bqnare crown. 8vo, 21s 


olds’s Expp~imental Chemistry. Fep. 8vo, PartI ls 6d Part II. 9s. 6d, 
Part ITI. 3s. 6d. 


Schellen’s Spectrum Analysis. 8vo. 8k. Gd. 

Sennett’s tise on the MaringSteamingine S8vo ‘ols. 

Smith’s Air and Rain 8vo 24s. 

Stoney’s The T "apie of the Gtresses on Girders, §c. Royal 8vo 86s. 
‘Smigton’s a oe ear oe ciples and Practice. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Tilden’s wo Ils 6d. ¢ 

a ona 8 step as & sapiebeatsy Crown 8vo @s 6d 
Floati¢es Matter @M"nc Air Crown 8vo % 6d 
Fragm of Science. 2 vols post 8vo 16s. 

Heat a Mode of Motion Cfowh 8vo 12s 
Lectures on Light delfered in America. C&own 8vo 5&5 

Lessons on Electricity. Crown 8vo 2s. 6d. 

Notes on Electrical Phenomega. Crown 8vo 1s sewed, ls. 6d cloth. 
Notes of Lectures on Light. Crown 8vo ls sewed, 1s 6d. cloth 
Sound, with Frontispiece and 203 Woodcuts Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
Watta’s Dictionary of Chemistry. 9 vols. medium 8vo £15 2s 6d. 
Wilson’s Manual of Health-Spience. Crown fvo 2s 6d. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS WORKS 
Arnold’s (Rev Gr. Thomas) Sermons 6 vols crown 8vo 5s each. 
BoultLee’s Commentary on the 3$ Articles Crown 8vé, 6s ‘ 
wne’s (Bishop},Exposition of the 39 Articles. 8vo 16s. 


Bullinger’efritical Lexicon and Concordance to the aneren and Greek New 
Testament Roy 8vo 15s, 


Colenso on therentateuch and Book of J: oghua. Gian Svo. 6s. 
Conder’s Handbook of the Bible. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Conybeare & Howson’s Life and Letters of St Paule— 


SS a Edition, with Mbps, Plates, and Woodcute 2 vols square acceen 
vo 21s. 


Student’s Edition, revised and einsieaasd with 46 , Mlustratjons and Paps. 
1 vol. crown 8vo 7s. 6d. 


Cox’s (Homersham) The First Century of Chrytianity 8vq 12s 
Savidson’s Intr¢€iuction to the Study of the New Testament 24ols. fvo. 30s 
Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah {£ vols. 8vo. 24s. 

— Prophecy and History in‘relation to the Messiah. Sva,12s ‘ 
Ellicottts rence Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles Svo Galatians, 8s. 6d. 


6d. Pastoral Epistles, a 6d. Philippians, Colossians and 
Philemon, 10s. 6d, € Thessalonians, 73 6 


= - Lectures on the Life of ou seed 8vo 12s. 
Ewald’s Antiquities of Israel, translated by Soy. Svo. 12s. 6d 
— History of Isrnel,translated by Carpenter & Smith. Vpls. 1-7, 8vo. £5, 
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Mobart’s Medical Language of St. Luke. 8vo. 16s, ? 
Hopkins’s Christ the Consoler. Fep 8vo 2s 6d 
Jukes’s New Man and the Eternal Life. Crown 8vo 63 
— Second Death and the Restitution of all Things. Crown 8vo 38. 6d, 
— Types of Genesis Crown 8vo 7s 6d ri 
— The My%ery ofthe Kingdom. Crown 8vo 3M. 


9 
Lenormant’s New Translation of the Book of Genea:&. Translated into Baglish. 
Svo. 10s 6d, > | 


Lyra Germanica Hymns translated by Miss Winkworth. Fep &vo. 5s 
Macdonald’s (G ) UnsBoken Sermons Tyo Sevies, Crown 8vo 3s 6d each, 
— She Miracles of on? Iprd Cyown 8vo 38 6d? 
Manning’s Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost™ Crown 8vo 8s 6d, 
Martineau’#Endeavours after the Christian Life ~Prown 8vo 7s 6d 
— Hymns of Praise #nd Prayer Crown’vo 4s 6¢ mo 1s es Re 
— Sermons, Hours of Thought on ®acred Things.')2 vole 7s 6d, éach. 
Monsell’s Spiritual Songs for Sundays and Holidays ep. 8vo 5s 18mo. 2s. 
Miiller’s (Max) Origin and SrovWth of Religion. ‘‘gggyn 8vo 7s.6d > 
—_ — Science of Religion Crown 8vo. 7s 6d 4 
Newman’s Apologia pro Vita Sua Crown 8vo 6s 
— The Mea of a Upiversity Defined ani Ilustrated Crown 8vo. 7s. 
— Historical Sketches. 3 vols crown 8vo 6s each, 
— Discussions and Arguments on Various Subjects. Crown 8vo 6s. 
— An Essay on the Development’of Christian Doctrine. Crown 8vo 6s, 


— Certain Difficulties Felt by Anglicans in Catholic Teaching Con- 
sidered Vol. 1, crown 8vo 7s. 6d. Vol 2, crown 8vo 5s. 6d 


— ‘The Via Media of the Anglican Church, Illustrated 1n Lectures, &c, 
2 vols crown 8vo €p each , , 


— essays, Critical and Historical. 2 vols crown 8vo 12s 
— Essays on Biblical and on Ecclesiastical Miracles Crown 8vo. 6s. 
— An Essay m Agd of a Grammar of Aent, 7s 6d 
Overton's Life in the English Church (1660-1714) 8vo 14s, 
Rogers’s Echiyme of Faith Fep 8vo 5s 4 
— Defence of the Yclipse of Faith Fep 8vo 3s 6¥ 
Sewell’s (Miss) Night Lesscys from Scripture 82mo 3s Bd.” , 
— — Passing Thoughts on Religion. Fep 8vo 3: 6d 
— — Preparation forthe Holy Communion 32mo 3s. 
Qmith’s Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, Croyn 8vo 7: 6d. 
Supernatural Rehgion, Complete Edition ‘ vols. 8vo 363 


Taylor's (Jeremy) Entire Works, With Iafe by Bishop Heber. Edited by the 
ie Cc P Aden, 1@vols 8vo £5. 5sy 


Tulloch’s Movemegts of Rengioys Thought in Bntain during the Nineteenth 
Centtpry. oCrown 8vo ps ) 2 


~RAVELS, ADVENTURES, >&c. 


Aldridge’s Ranch Notes in Kansas, Colorada, &c Crown 8vo 5s. 
Alpine Club (The) Map of Switzerland, In Four Sheets. 42s 
Baker’s Eight Years in Ceylon. Crown 8vo 5s 2 
— RifiQand Hounmsin Ceylon. Crown 8vo 5s. 
Ball’s Alpiné Guide, 3 vols. post 8vo wih Maps and Dlustrations ‘-—I. Weeterd 
Alps, 6s 6d. IL. Central Alps, 7s 6d. III Eastern Alps, 10s 6d 
Ball on Alpine Travelling, and on the Geology of the Alps, 1s 


J 
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Belit’s The Cyclades, or Life among the Insular Greeks, Crown 8vo.12s.6d. 
Rrasaev’s Sunshine and Storm in the East, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Voyage in the Yacht ‘Sunbeam.’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. School Edition, 
e fcp 8vo. 2s. Popular Fdition, 4to. 6d 


In the Trades, the Tropics, and the ‘Roaring Forties,’ Edition de 
Luxe, Svog¢5. 13s. 6d. * Library Edition, 8vo. 21s. 
Cra ’, Across the*Pampgs and the Andes. Crown 8Fo. 7s. 6d. 
eRent’s} bove the Snow Line. Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. 
Meyede sen or, England and her Colonies Crown 8vo. 2s boards, 2s. 6d. 
clo ¢ e 
Hassall’s Say Remo Climatically consid€reg. Crown 8yo 5s. 
Howitt’s ¥.sita to Remarkable Hiaces Crown 8vo. 7s 6d. 
Maritime Alps (The) and thejr Seaboard By the Author of ‘ Véraj 8vo. 21s. 


ec WA By Two of Them. Crown 8vogllustrations, 6s. 
fi 


f ¢€ WORKS OF FICTION. 
Beaconsfield’s (The Earl of) Novels dnd Tales Hughenden Edition, with 2 
Portraits on Steel and 11 Vegnettes on Wooe 11 vols crown 8vo. £2 2s. 


Cheay*Editias: 11 vols 8vo 1s each, boar&s, 1s. 6d. each, cloth. 
— Lothair b Contarini Fleming. 
Sybil. Alroy, Ixion, &c 
Coningsby. The Duke &c. 
Tancred. Vivian Grey, 
Venetia Endymion. 
Henrietta Temple. 


Black Poodle (The) and other Tales. Bythe Author of ‘ Vice Versa’ Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Brabourne’s (Lord) Friends and Foes from Fairyland. Crown 8vo 6s. 
Harte (Bret) On the Frontier. Three Stones 16mo Ils. 

— —  ByShore and Sedge. Three Stqnes. 16mo. 1s 
In the Olden Time. By the Author of ‘Mademoiselle Mori.’ *Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Meiville’s (Whyte) Novels 8 vols fcp 8vo ls. each, boards, 1s. 6d, each, cloth. 


Digby Grand Good for, Nothing. 
General Bounce. Holmby House 
Kate Gov: : The Interpreter 
The Gladiators. The Queen’s Maric? 
The Modern Novehst Library. Crowh 8vo. price 2% each, boards, or 2s, 6d. 
each, cloth ° ‘ < 

By Bret Harte, | By Various Writers 

In the Carquinez Woods. tod preiet a Lys, 
erstone ory 

Ry Mrs Oliphant e The Burg#.naster’s Family. 

In Trust, the Story of a Ieady Hlsa and her Vulture, 


and her Lover. 


By James Payn. 
Thicker than Water. 


Mademoiselle Mori 
The Six(3isters off cise Valleys. 


Unawares. . 
d 


@liphant’s (Mrs$é Madam Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

Payn’s (James) The Lug of the Darrells Crown 8¥o 3s, 6d 

Reader’s Fairy Prince Follow-my-Lea’ Crown &vo. 5s. € € 

Bewell’s®(MMisas) Stories and Tales. Crown 8vo. Is. each, boards; ls 6d. cloth , 
2s 6d cloth extra, gilt edges 


Amy Herbert. eve Hall. A Glimpg: of the W¢ Id. 
c The Earl’s Daughter. € Katharine Ashton. «¢ 
Bxperience of Life, Laneton Parso 


Gertrude. Ivors. 


nage. 
Margaret Percival, Ursula. 
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‘coe s(R L) The Dynamiter. Fep 8vo ls sewed; ls 6d, cloth, 7 
— Strange Case of Dr Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Fep. 8vo Is. 
sewed , ls 6d croth. 
Sturgis’ My Friend and I. Crown 8vo 5s. 


Trellope’s (Anthony) Novels. Fep 8vo 1s, each, boards, ls 6d cloth. 
he W Warden — | Barchester Towers, 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA: ( 


Armstrong’s (Ed J ) Poetical Works. Fep 8vo 5s 
(G F ) Pogtical Works — 
Poems, Lyrical apd Drgmatic Fep ~ King Saul Fep 8vo 6s 
8vo 6s King ‘David Fep 8vo 6s 
Tee g, Tragedy Fep 8vo 63 King Solomon fFcp 8vo 68 
A Garlanu'from Greece Fep 8vo9s| Stories vf Wicklow ep. 8vo 9s. 
Bailey’s Festus, a Poem. Crown 8vo 12s 6d. 
Bowen’s Harrow Songs, and other Verses, ’"Fcp 8vo 2s. tl , or printed on 
hand-made paper, 
Bowdler’s Family Shakespeare. Medium 8vo 14s '*»ols fep. 8vo 21s 
Dantes Divine Comedy, translated by James Innes Minchin C dwn 8vo 15s, 
Goethe's Faust, translated by Birds. Large crown 8vo 12s 6a, 
— — translated by Webb. 8vo. 12s 6°, 
— edited by Selss, Crown 8vo 5s 
tieclow's Poems. Vols. 1 and 2, fcep. 8vo. 2s Vol. 3 fcp. 8vo 5s 


Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, with h vty and the Armada [Illustrated by 

Weguelin, Crown 8vo. 3s 6d gilt edges 
The same, Popular Edition Illustrated by Scharf. Fcp. 4to. 6d. swd,1s cloth 
seca slr Pita ‘From Grave to Gay.’ A Volume of Selections. 

cp 8vo, 6s ; 
Reader's Voices from Flowerland, a Birthday Book, 2s 6d cloth, 8s. 6d roan. 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, annotated by George Macdonald, LL D. 8v0 12s. 
Southey’s Poetical Works Medium 8vo l4s. 
Stevenson’s A Child’s Garden of Verses. Fcp 8vo. 5s. 
Virgil’s Aieeid, translated by Conington Crown 8vo 9s 
— Poems, t translated into English Prose. Crown 8vo 9s 


AGRICULTURE? HORSES, DOGS, AND CATTLE 


Dunster's How to Make the Land Pay> Crown 8vo 8s. 
Fitzwygram’s Horsesand Stables 8vo. 5s 
Horses and Roads By Free-2Zance. Crown 8vo. 6s. : 
oyd’s The Scicnce of Azriculture 8vo 12s. % 
Loudon’s Encyclopeedia i Agriculture 21s. ® 
Miles’s Horse's Foot, and How to Keep it Sound Imperial 8vo. 12s. 8d. 
— wWlam T.ratise on Horse-Shoeing. t 8vo 2s. 6d. 
— Remarks on Horses’ Teeth. Post 8v6 1s 6d. 
-— §St.bdles apa a Stable-Fit ting? Imperial 8vo 15s. 
Nevile’s Fs.ms dnd Farming Cy, el 8vo 6s 
— Horsesand Riding ‘Crown 8vo. 6s 
Steel’s Diseasen of the Oxe a Manual of Bovine Pathology. 8vo 15s. 
Stonehenge’ 8 nes in Health and Diseake. Square crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Greyhound, Square crown 8vo 165s. 
Taylor’ s Agricultaral rool Book. Fep. 8vo 2s 6d. 
, by Crookes. 8yo. 21s, 
Youstt's W ork on the Dog Svo 6s. 
— eee Horse. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
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7 SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


The ne Library of Sports and Pagtimes Edited by the Duke of Beaufort 
gud A.E T,. Watson. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo 10s. 6d. 


eee by the Duke of Beaufort, &c, 

, by H. Cholmondeley-Pennell, &c ¢ vols 
Peacinggby the Earl of Suffolk, &e 
Shooting, by Lord Walsingham, &c 2 vols 


“Campbell-Walker’s Correct Card, or How to Play at Whist Fep 8vo, 9s 6d, 
Dead Shot (The)"by Marksman, Crown 8vo 10s 6d. 

Francis’s Treatise on Fishing in all itt, Branches, Post Bvo. 15s 

Jefferies? Red Deer Crow 8vo 4 6d. 

Longman’s Chess Openings, Fep 8vo 2s 6d 

Peel's A HighJand Gatherinfy Mlustrated. Orqwn 8vo 10s | 
Cpe; Theory of tpe Modern Scienfafic Game of Whist. _Fep 8vo 28, 6d 
Proctor’s Kow to Play Whist. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Ronalds’s Fly-Fisher’s Entomgjogy S8yo lds , 

Verney'#Ch tricf&% Crown 8vo 10s 6d © 

» Wilcocks’s Sea-Meherman Post 8vo. 65. ? 
"Year's Sport (The) for 1885 80 2m ¢ 


ENCYCLOPADIAS, DICTLONARIES, AND BOOKS OF 
REFERENCE. 


Acton’s Modern Cookery for Private Families Fep 8vo 4s 6d 

Ayre’s Treasury of Bible Knowledge. Fep 8vo 6s. 

Brande’s Dictionary of Scidace, Literature,€nd Art. 3 vols medium 8vo. 68s. 
Cabinet Lawyer (The), a Popular Digest of the Laws of England. Fep 8vo. 9s. 
Cates’s Dictiorm&iry of General Biography. Medium 8vo 28s 

Doyle’s The Official Baryonage of England Vols. LelIl 3 vols. 4to £5 5s; 

Largee’aper Edition, £15 15s 
‘3 -wilt’s dercloe mis of Architecture 8vo 52s. 6d 
Keith Jo n’s Ditiionary of Geogrephy, or Genergl Gasstiver Svo 42s. 
M‘Culloch’s Rictionary of Commerce and Commergial Navigation. 8vo 63s 
Manunder’s Biographical Treasury. Fep 8vo 6s 
« Historical Treasury Fcp 8vo 6s 
* ‘Scientific and Literary Treasury Fep. Bvo, 6s a 
Treasury of Bible Knowledge, edited by Ayre Fop 8vo 6s 
Treasury of Botany, edited by Lindley & Moére Two Parts, 12s, 
Treasury of Geography ¢Fcp 8vo és © qe 
. Treasury of Knowledge and Libragy of Referenoe. Pah Ae 6s 
Trdasury of Natural History. Fep 8vé 6s 

Quain’ 8 Dictionary ofeMedicine. Medium 8vo 3lsf6d , or in 2 asi Bs 

Reeve’s Cookery and Housekeeping. ‘ Crown 8vo, 7s 6d r € 
Rich’s*Dichonary of Roman and Greek Antiquities. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Roget’s Thesaurus of Gaghish Words and Phrases, Crown 8y@, 10s 6d. 

Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, # vols medifim 8vo, £7, 7s. 
\villich’s Popular Tables, by Marriot® Crown 8vo 10s. 
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TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE ~~ 


Kbney’s Treatise om Phot»graphy Fop %vo 3s 6a 
{nderson’s Strength of Materials. 85. 6 ” 
\rmstrong’s*Organic Chemistry 3s. 6d - 
3all’s Elements of Astronomy 6s. re 
3arry’s Railway Appliances. 3s 6d a 
3auerman’s Systematit Mineralogy 6s § 
— Descriptive Mineratogy 6s 
3loxam and Huntington’s Metals. 5s 
tlazebrook’s Physical Optics 6s = 
tlazebrook and Shaw's Practical Physics © 63 | 
tore’s Art of Hlectro-Metallurgy. 6s 
iriffin’s Algebra and Trigonometry 3s 6d Notes and Solutions, 3s 6d 
fenkin’s Electricity and Magnetism 3s, 6d 
VWaxwell’s Theory of Heat. 3s. 6d 
Merrifield’s Technical Anthmetic and Mensuration. 3s 6d Key, 3s. 6d. 
Viller’s Inorganic Chemistry 3s 6d. 


Preece and Sive ht’s Telegrap.7y 6s. > 
Rutley’s Study of Rocks, a Text-Book of Petrology 4s. 6d. 
jhelley’s Workshop Appliances. 4s 6d. is 


Thomé’s Structural and Physiological Botany.- 6s, 
Chorpe’s Quantitalive Chemical Analysis. 4s 6d 
Thorpe and Mair’s Qualitative Analysis 3s 6d 
Tilden’s Chemical Philosgphy. 38. 6d. >With Answers td Problems." "As. 6d. 
Onwin’s Elements of Mach*me Design. 63 

Watson’s Plane and Sohd Geometry. 33. 6d. 


6 y 
THE GREEK LANGUAGE 


Blooyyfield’s Gollege and School Greek Testament. Fep 8vo 5a. 
Bolland & Lanjg’s Polities of Aristotle ost 8vo 7s 6d. 
Jollis’s Shief Tenses of the Gree». Irregular Verbs. S8vo 1s 
— PSnted Greet, Stepping-Stone to Greek Grammar, 12mo. 8s 6d. 
v-, Praxis Graca, Etyniology. 12mo 2a 6d. a 
* Greex Verse-Book, Praxis Iambica 12mo. 48. 6d 
paveae? $ Brief Greek Syntax and Accidence. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
— Greek Jrammar Rules for Harrow School. 12mo. 1s 6d, 
Hewitt’s Gutk Examination-Papers 1gmo 1s 6d 
[sbister’s Menophon’s Anabasis, Books I. to III with Notes. 12mo. 8s. 6d, 
Jerram’s Graecé Reddenda, Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 
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Kennedy’s Greek Grammar 12mo 4s. 6é 
Liddell & Scott’s English-Greek Lexicon. 4to 36s.; Square 12mo 72, 6d. 
Linwooli’s Sophocles, Greek Text, Latin Notes. 4th Hdition. 8vo. 16s. 


i 
l\fahaffy's Classical Gregk Literature. Crown 8vo Poets, 7s 64. Prose Writers, 
78. 6d ° ad 


a 
Mor, ¥s Greek Lessons. Syuare 18mo. PartI 2s 6d , Part II. 1s 
CParry\. Elementary Greek Grammar. 12mo. 8s 6d 
Plato’s Repubiic,<Book I Greek Text, English Notes by Hardy. Crown 8vo 3s. 
Sheppard and Evans's Notes on "Thuewdides, Crown 8vo 78 6d 
Thucydigés, Book IV. with Notes by Barton and Chévasse.9 Crown 8vo 5s. 
Valpy’s Greek Delectus, improved by White. 12mo 2s 6d Key, 2s 6d, 
White’s Xenophon’s Expedition of Cyrus, with English Notes 12Zmo. 7s. 6d. 
xBlilkine’s Mapnal of Greek Prose Composition Crown 8vo 5s Key, 5s. 
— erciseb in Greek Prose Composition Crowngvo 4s 6d Key,2s 6d 
_ New Greek Delectus Crown 8vo 3s.6d Key, 2s. 6d 
— “aProgeessive Grevod@electus 12mo 4s “ey, 2s. 6d. 
— Progrecyve Greek Anthology 12mo. 5s. 
_— Scriptores Attzc1, Excerpts wit. English Notes. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d. 
— Speeches from Thucydides translated. Pc.t 8vo. 6s ‘ 
Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon, 4to 21s , Square 12mo 8s 6d. 


~~ 


€ ° 
THE LATIN LANGUAGE 


Bradley’s Latin Prose Exercises 12mo 3s 6d Key, 5s 

_ Continuous Lessons in Latin Prose. 12mo 5s Key, 5s 6d. 

— Cornelius Nebos, improved by Whffe 12mo 3s 6d 

—_— Eutropius, improved by White 12mo 2s 6d 

— Ovid’« Metamorphoses, improved by White 12mo 4s. 6d, 

— Select Fables of Pheedeus, improved by Whe 12mo 2s 67 
~ Collis’s ed f les a of Latin Irregular Verbs 8vo Is 

— 1n1, Stepping-Stone to Latin Grammar 12md0 3s, 6d. 

Hewitt’s Bxanffnation-Papers. ¥2mo ls 6d ¢ 
Isbister’s eine Gooks I1-VII 12mo 4s . or with@Reading Lessons, 4s 6d 

— Cesar’s Commentaries, Books I-VY 12mo 3s 6d. 

— First Book of Ceesar’s Galic War I12mogls 6d 
J eToott & Tossell’s Helps for @atin Students. Fep 8va,2s € 
Jerram’s Latiné Reddenda Crowi 8vo ls. 6d. 
Kennedy’s Child’s Latin Primer, or First Latin Tessory * 12m0 1 
Child’s Latin Accidence. €12mo Is 
Elementary Latin Grammar l12me 3s 6d. c 
Flefentary Latin Reading Book, or Tirfcinium Latinhm." 12mo 2s. 
Latin Prose@Palestra Still Latini 12m8 6s 
Subsidia Primaria, Exercise Books to the Public School Latin Primer, 
i I Aocidence and Simple Construction, 2s 6@ II Syntax, 3s. 6d 
Key to the Rxereises in Subsidia Primaria, Parts I Gnd II price 5s, 
Subsidia Pranaria, III the Latin Compoun ntence “J)2mo ls 
Curriculum Stili Latini 12mo 4s 6d Key, 7s 6d. 
Palssstra Latina, or Second Latin Reading Book. 12mo. 5s. 
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(rinington’s Latin Prose Composition. Crown 8vo. 8%. 6d. 
. — Selections from Latin Pfose. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d 
Moody's Eton Latin Grammar. 12mo. 2s 6d. The Accidence separately als. 
Morris’s Elementa Latina. Fop. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. 
Parry’s Origings Romane, from Livy, with English Wefes. Crown 8vo. 43s, 
The Public School Latfh Primer. 12mo 24.64. » ® 
— — —  — Grammar, by Rev. Dr. Kennedy acalieas 
Prendergast’s Mastery Series, Manual of Latin. 12mo, 2s. 6d, © 
Rapier’s Introductiom to Composition of LatinWerse. 12mo,38s.6d Key, 2s. 6d, 
Sheppard and Turper’s Agds to OlassiealBtudy 12mo.5s Key, 6% 
Valpy’s Latin Delectus, improved by White. Smo. 2s 6d. Key, 83.%d 
Virgil’s Aimpid, translated into English Verse by Qonington Crown 8vo. 9s, 
— Works, edited by Keffnmedy Orown 8vo BOs. 6d. é 
— — translated nto Engliah Prese by Coningtog Crewn Sv 
Walford’s Progressiv@ Exercises in Latin@legiac Verse 12mo 2s ‘6d. Key, 
White and Riddle’s Large Latin-English Dictio 1 vol 4to. 31s 
¢ White's Concise Latin-Eng Dictionary for Univ y Stud Rofal 8YVO. 12%, 
— Junior Students’ Eng -Lat. & Lat -Eng Dictionary. uare 12mo. bes 


e Latin-Hngifh Dictionary, price 8s 
SeParately { he English-Latin Dictionary, price 8s. 


Yonge’s Latin Gradus. Post 8vo 9s., or with Appendix, 12s 


WHITE’S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL GREEK TEXTS. 
sop (Pables) & Palsephatus (Myths). | © Xenophon, Book I without Vocabu- 
iry ° 





82mo_ ls . 
Homer, Iliad, Book I 1s Matthew’s and St Luke’s Gospels. 
sat Odyssey, Book I Is zs 6d each. 
Lucian, Select Dialogues. Is St. Mark’s and &t.*John’s Gospels. 
zo Anabasis, Bapks I. TT. IV lw 6d. spe ‘ 
V & ls 6d each, Book II ls, The Acts of the Apostles, 2s 6d 
Book VII. % St Paul's Epistle taghe Romans. ls 6» 


The Four Gospels in Greek, with Greek-English Lexicom EditeBy John T. 
Whit, R D Oxon. Square 32mo prxee 5se - 
@ 


6 WHITE'S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL LATIN TEXTS. 


Cetsar, Gallic War, Books I &II V N@pos, Miltiades, Simon, Pausanias, 
& 1s each. Book I. without Aristades. 9d 


Votabular?,@d ° Ovid. Selections from Epistles and 
Cesar, Galhc War, Bodks II. & IV, © Fasti ls = 

9d emch. ® ° Ovid, Select Myths from Metamag- 
Ceosar, @allic8War, Book VII 1s 6d. phoses. 9d e 


Cicero, Cato Major (Old ABe) Ils 6d Phsedrus, Selgct Easy Fables, 9d, 
Cicemo, Lechas (Friendship) 1s. éd ® Pheedrus, Fables, Books I & II. Ils. 
aed ar Roman History, Books I Sallust, Bellum Catilinariu ls. 6d 


TW le BooksTI &IV 1s. Virgil, Georgics, Book IV Ia. 
Horace,Odes, BeoksI I1,&IV ls each Virgil, Aineidq, Books I to VI 1s eac 
Horace, Od&, Book ILM 1s 6d Book I without Vocabulary, 3d 
Horace, es and Carmen Seculare. Virgil, Aineid, Books VIE. VIII 4 

le XI XT. 1¢. 6d. each 
e a 
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THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
Albités’s How to Speak French Fop 8vo" 5s 6d. 
— % §nstantaneous French Exercises. Fep 2s. Key, 2s 
I “lassal’s French Genders Crown 8vo 3s 6d. 
OMsal & Karcvher’s Gr{ Guated French Translation Book. Part I 3s. 6d, 
ryt II 58, Key to PatcI. by Professor Cassal, price 5s 


@@ontar's au’s Practical French and English Dictionary Post 8vo 3s 6d 


PGcket French and English Dictionary. Square 18mo Is 6d 
Premiéres Lectures. 12mp 2s 6d 

-* First Step in Frengh. 12mo 2s 6d. Ke_, 3s 
French Accidence. 12mo 2s 6d 


— Grammsc 12mo 4s Key, 8s, “ 
itangeau's Mfiddle-Class French Course Fep 8vo, — 
Accidenad, 8d French Trenslation-Book, 8d. 
Syntax, 8d Easy Frencn Delectus, 8d. 
French Conversation- Kk: 8d F'rst French Reader, 8d 
First «rencl®Exercise- » 8d Seconu French Reader, 8d 
Second Frengt . Exercise-Book, 8d French and English Dialogues, 8d. 


Contanseau’s Guide to French Transingion; 12mo 3s 6d Key, 3s 6d 

_ Prozateurs et Poéteé: Francais 12mo 5a 

_— Précis de la Littérature Francaise 12mo 3s 6d 

— Abrégé de 1’Histoire de France | 12mo 2s 6d 
Féval’s Chouans et Bleus, with Notes by C Sankey, MA _ Fep 8vo 2s 6d 
Jerram’s Sentences for Translation into French. Cr 8vo 1s Key, 2s 6d 
Prendergast’s Mastery Series, French. 12mo 2s 6d 
Souvestre’s Philosophe sous les Toits, by Stiéveonard Square 18mo ls 6d 
Stepping-Stone to French Pronunciation 18mo ls 
Stiévenard’s Lectures Frangaises from Modern Authors 12mo 4s 6d 

— Rules and Exercises on the French Language 12mo 3s 6d 

Tarver s Eton French Grimmar 12mo 6s 6d 


“Ql - 
7 fa EHE GERMAN LANGUAGE 


Blackley’s Practical Gérman and English Dictionarv “Post 8vo 8s 6d. 
Buehheim’s German Poetry, for Repetition 18mo le 6d, 
Collis’s Card of German Irregular Verbs 8vo. 2s. 
Fischer-Fischart’s Elementary German Grammar ep 8vo 2s F4. 
Just’s German Grammar. 12mo lu. 6d. 

— German Reading Book 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Longman’s Pocket German and Engligh Dictionary Syjuare18n.0 2s 6d. 
Naftel’s Elementary German Course for Public,Schools Fen 8vo 


as 


German Acvidence 9d. _ Pook. 98d. 
German Syntax 9g First Gerran Reader. 9d 
First German Exercse-Book Second German Reader ..9d. 


Secend German Exercise-Book ‘ 
Prendergast’s Mastery Series,German. 12mo 2s 6d 
— Besentials of G-rman. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d so 
\ “ajaa’s School Edition of’Goethe’s Faust. Crown 8vo bs 
— Ontline of German Literature Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. 
Wirth’s German Chit-Chat Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d 
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